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Tn1s book, as its title imports, covers the whole region of re- 
vealed Theology. It begins with the creation and ends with 
the consummation of all things. Exclusive of the Introduction, 
it consists of twenty-three chapters, and exclusive of the In- 
dex, of six hundred and eighty-eight octavo pages. A glance 
at the table of contents is sufficient to shew, that the author 
deals in “thoughts more elevate,” and that the high themes 
which he discusses, “ providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate,” 
the primitive and fallen condition of mankind, the nature, con- 
sequences and extent of sin, and the nature, consequences, 
and extent of redemption, are not discussed in a spirit of vain 
curiosity and false philosophy, but with the loyal design that 
he may “assert eternal providence, and justify the ways of God 
to men.” All the topics which are successively brought before 
us, and they are those in which the knowledge of God and 
the knowledge of ourselves are concentrated, are reviewed 
under the formal notion of a manifestation of the Divine per- 
fections and glory. In the second chapter, we have, indeed , 

* In our last number we published a review of Dr Baird's “ First and Second 
Adam,” from the pen of Dr Hodge of Princeton. We now submit to our readers 
another very able and valuable review of the same work from the pen of Dr 
Thornwell of Columbia, 8. Carolina, who is well entitled to rank, along with 
Dr Hodge, among the greatest divines, and the ablest defenders of Calvinism 
in the present day. The importance of the subject, and the ability of the are 
ticle, justify, we hope, a recurrence to this topic. Dr Thornwell’s views on the 


subject of Imputation are much clearer and sounder than those indicated in the 
following article on Dr Beecher.—Zd. B. & F. E. R. 
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as a key to the title of the work, an articulate exposition of 
the doctrine, that the design of all God’s works, whether of 
creation or providence, is to reveal Himself. The heavens and 
the earth are treated as “an incomparable vesture,” in which 
the Divine Majesty arrays itself in order to become visible to 
men, and this whole outward scene of things, the object of our 
sensations and perfections, is not regarded as a dark, gloomy, 
foreign power, but as an illustration of the Divine wisdom, a 
language in which God notifies to intelligence His own glory. 
The works are apprehended as so many words of God, and the 
sense with which they are all burdened is His own eternal power 
and Godhead. It is in man, however, that Dr Baird finds the 
pre-eminent revealer of the triune Jehovah. He is the image 
of God. To him, therefore, special attention is given. His 
moral history is traced from the first moment of his being to 
the final consummation of the scheme of grace. The plan of 
Providence in relation to Him is critically canvassed, and the 
result of the whole is that solid wisdom, that knowledge of 
God and of ourselves, which constitutes the perfection and unity 
of our moral and intellectual nature. The author lays out his 
chief strength upon the doctrine of original sin. This is the 
central topic of the book. To this everything else converges ; 
the preliminary account of man’s original condition is only an 
introduction to a just exposition of the effects of the fall, and 
the subsequent evolution of the economy of redemption is de- 
signed to cast its light back upon the nature and extent of the 
malady of which redemption is the remedy. The book, there- 
fore, might very well have been entitled, a Treatise of Origi- 
nal Sin. It opens with a historical sketch of the doctrine in 
question, briefly recapitulating the state and progress of opi- 
nion, from Tertullian to Edwards. The first three chapters, 
on the Triune Creator, the Eternal Plan, and the Providential 
Administration, are designed to furnish the key to the subse- 
quent discussion, to lay down the principle which pervades the 
entire divine economy, and in the light of which all doctrinal 
truths are reduced to harmony and irradiated with new beauty. 
The author then enters directly upon the consideration of man, 
and in the peculiarities of his being, as personal and generic, 
in his moral and spiritual relations to God, and in the dispen- 
sations of Providence which have determined and conditioned 
them, he encounters those supreme questions concerning the 
law, sin, and death ; concerning redemption, holiness, and life; 
concerning, in short, the two great covenants which exhaust 
the divine dealings with man, that constitute the sum and sub- 
stance of Christian Theology. 

In the prosecution of hale high themes he has exhibited 
abilities of no common order. He has endeavoured, everywhere, 
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to find the one in the many, to trace facts to their principles, and 
to reconcile the testimonies of Scripture with the inductions of 
a sound philosophy. He has no charity for error. From the 
beginning of the book to the end, he keeps up a running fire 
against Pelagians and Hopkinsians, whom he evidently regards 
as the pests of the Church, left, like the remnants of the nations 
among the Jews, to be pricks in the eyes and thorns in the sides, 
as a punishment for unfaithfulness in the work of extermina- 
tion. His eye never pities, nor his hand spares. Wherever he 
finds an enemy of God and His truth, he never declines the con- 
test, and is quite content to leave the choice of weapons to his 
antagonist, being equally ready to assail heresy with the sword 
of the spirit, and science, falsely so called, with the weapons of 
right reason. That he has done good service to the cause of 
sound doctrine cannot be denied. His chapters on Providence, 
the Eternal Plan, the Principle of the Law, the Nature of Sin, 
and on the various phases of Optimism are singularly happy 
specimens of judicious speculation. The chapter on Provi- 
dence, particularly, is entitled to great praise, and though we 
are not sure that he has done justice to M‘Cosh, and are 
quite certain that, in relation to things generated and corrup- 
tible, he will find it difficult to excogitate a better theory of 
identity than that of Edwards, properly restrained, yet, the 
whole discussion touching the connection betwixt God and His 
works is sound and Scriptural. It strikes us as a fault of the 
book that it betrays something of a captioue spirit, a tendency 
to minute exceptions. Dr Baird detects an error where others 
can see only a fault of expression, and belabours opinions with 
great vehemence, which the reader finds it impossible to dis- 
criminate from his own. Against Edwards, particularly, he 
has an inveterate spite. His doctrine of causation, his scheme 
of identity and his theory of the will, as well as "yee forms 
of theological opinion, are made the subjects of severe and 
biting criticism. In some of his strictures, Dr Baird is un- 
questionably right, but in relation to the will, we confess our- 
selves utterly at a loss to discover the difference, in their fun- 
damental principles, between the doctrines of Edwards and 
himself. If Dr Baird’s theory is not one of rigid, absolute 
determinism, we are unable to understand him, and if it is, it 
is a matter of comparatively little moment, whether the imme- 
diate determining cause be called a motive or an impulse, 
since, in either case, its efficacy is grounded in the nature. 
What the man is, determines what he does, as clearly, accord- 
ing to Edwards, as according to our author, and no man has 
given more prominence to innate habits and dispositions as 
controlling the will than Edwards. 

But, without dwelling longer on minor and incidental points, 
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we hasten to the main subject of the book. The light which 
the author thinks that he has thrown upon the doctrine of 
original sin, constitutes the distinguishing feature of the work, 
and gives it whatever claim it may have to special con- 
sideration as a theological contribution. He has a theory 
i which, in his judgment, relieves the question of hereditary sin 
” . of most, if not of all, its difficulties. He can shew how we 
i are born guilty and depraved, without any imputation upon 
i the goodness or justice of God, or any perplexity in the no- 
Ht tions of sin and holiness. The whole subject is perfectly clear 
to his mind, and the design of his book is to make it perfectly 
clear to the minds of others. Would that his success were 
commensurate with his aim! The chances are certainly against 
him. In a matter which penetrates into the lowest depths of 
human consciousness, which lays hold of the highest interests 
of the soul, which has agitated the most devout minds, and 
elicited the most earnest and anxious thoughts of the profound- 
est thinkers for eighteen centuries, in which all, without ex- 
ception, have failed, and the more profoundly they have 
thought, the more intensely they have exclaimed, “Oh! the 
depths of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out ;” on such a subject, the presumption is that no 
new light has dawned upon the world, either from Scripture 
or consciousness, to dispel the obscurity which enshrouds it. 
We have read Dr Baird’s book with no little care, and while 
acknowledging its merits in other respects, we are constrained 
to say that, in reference to its main design, its success is no 
exception to the general rule. He has solved one mystery by 
the substitution of another, or, rather, buried the mystery alto- 
gether in impenetrable darkness. His theory briefly resolves 
itself into the doctrine of a numerical identity of nature be- 
tween Adam and his posterity, in consequence of which, his 
sin is not constructively and legally, but strictly and properly, 
theirs. The thing which transgressed, and became guilty and 
corrupt in him, is the very identical thing which reappears in 
us, and of course brings its guilt and corruption with it. The 
only mystery in the case is that of the reappearance of the 
same thing in different forms of personal manifestation. This 
depends upon the law of generation. Dr Baird accordingly 
lays out his whole strength upon that law, as being the key- 
stone of the arch which supports his structure. He endeavours 
to shew that it involves Fi communication, not of a similar 
or like, but of numerically the same nature, from the parent 
to the child: The father, substantially and essentially, 
though not personally, is reproduced in the offspring. This 
is the theory, as compendiously as we can express it, upon 
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= the author has undertaken to solve the problem of the 
Fa 
Of course, in all this there is nothing new. It is as old as 
the introduction of realism into the Christian Church. The 
author himself, in his preliminary historical sketch, has treated 
us to some rare specimens of this style of thinking, and we 
have lying before us, from Anselm and the opponents of Ros- 
celin and Abelard, illustrations equally rich of the same type 
of speculation. When we read Dr Baird’s lucubrations upon 
a nature, the law of generation, and the relation subsisting be- 
tween a nature and a person, we almost felt that we had been 
transported, by some mysterious power of enchantment, across 
the track of centuries, to the cloisters of medizeval monks, and 
to the halls of medieval universities, and were listening again 
to the everlasting jangles about entities and quiddities, genera 
and species, which John of Salisbury so graphically describes. 
Dr Baird’s sympathies are with the buried realism of the past. 
He has proclaimed an open revolt against the whole spirit of 
modern speculation, and has endeavoured to remand philosophy 
to the frivolous discussions from which, we had hoped, that 
Bacon had for ever redeemed it. Ifthe proof had not been 
before our eyes, we could not have believed that, in the nine- 
teenth century, a man was to be found, out of “ Laputa or the 
Empire,” who could seriously undertake to solve theological 
problems by an appeal to the exploded henads of the realists, 
or gravely attribute a real substantive existence to genera 
and species. The book is, in this respect, as an American pro- 
duction, a downright curiosity. It is a reaction against the 
entire current of modern thought, not only in theology, but in 
philosophy ; as formal a protest against nominalism, and the 
spirit of the inductive philosophy grounded in nominalism, as 
against the received system of orthodoxy, grounded in the 
same doctrine. It is, at least, five centuries too late, and five 
centuries ago it would not have been needed. Realism is dead 
and buried, and the progress of human knowledge, in every 
a of inquiry, since the thorough installation of the 
inductive method, is a sufficient proof that the death of realism. 
is the resurrection of truth. Dr Baird has not given his alle- 
iance to redlism in the form in which it was maintained by 
lato, and in which it first entered into Christian speculation. 
He expressly denies the separate and independent existence of 
universals, wniversalia ante rem. He embraces it as it was 
modified by Aristotle, wniversalia in re. His doctrine is, 
“that universals are, in a certain sense, realities in nature, but 
that the general conceptions are merely logical, the universals 
not having an existence of their own separate from the indi- 
viduals through which they were manifested.” The last clause 
of this sentence expresses precisely the Peripatetic doctrine as 
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it was commonly understood. The first clause we are not cer- 
tain that we fully comprehend. When Dr Baird says that 
general conceptions are merely logical, does he mean that they 
do not represent the realities which, in some sense, exist in 
nature? If so, then no reliance is to be placed upon them. 
They have only a formal validity, and subjective consistency 
of thought becomes no guarantee for objective consistency of 
being. If the universals which we think, are not the univer- 
sals which exist in nature, it is obvious that we cannot pass 
from one to the other, or make them the subject of common 
predicates. If the universals which we think, are the univer- 
sals which exist in nature, then how can it be said that our 
conceptions are merely logical? They evidently have an ob- 
jective validity. This language, in the mouth of a nominalist, 
we can perfectly comprehend ; and we can, also, understand 
how a Peripatetic realist can consistently maintain that our 
general conceptions are derived from individuals and depend- 
ent upon them, that they are logical in the sense that they are 
formed by the logical processes of analysis and comparison, 
but how he could represent them as merely logical, that is, as 
purely formal, we are unable to perceive. Dr Baird restricts 
the existence of universals to a “certain sense.” This quali- 
fying clause means, simply, that they are never detached from 
individuals, that their existence is not separate and independ- 
ent; but still he makes a real distinction between the particu- 
lar and universal, as pertaining to the same object. In every 
individual thing there are, according to him, two elements— 
the principle of individuation, or that which makes the thing 
to be this and not that, or that and not this, and the principle 
of universality, which determines it toa certain genus. These 
are not different forms of contemplating the object, or different 
relations in which its properties and qualities are viewed. 
They are really different things, as distinct as the persons of 
the Trinity, and as incapable of being divided. The universal 
realizes itself in the individual, but is not to be confounded 
with it. It pervades it, without being a part of it. 

In estimating the value of Dr Baird’s contributions, the 
first thing to be done is to settle precisely his notion of nature. 
What do we mean when we speak of the nature of a man, of 
the nature of a thing, and, particularly, of a moral nature? 
We confess that we have experienced no little difficulty in 
trying to compass the precise sense in which Dr Baird uses 
the term. In the first place, he explicitly denies that it can 
be legitimately used to designate “our conception of the 
mere aggregate of characteristics belonging to a given sub- 
stance,” p. 149. Does this mean, that to signalize the pro- 
perties of a substance, and to indicate the mode of their co- 
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existence, is not to define its nature?—that its nature is 
something more than the sum and combination of its attri- 
butes? If so, he distinetly repudiates the sense in which it 
becomes applicable to a class-notion, and the only sense in 
which it can enter into the description of an object. Man’s 
nature does not consist of those qualities and faculties which 
are manifested in consciousness. It is nothing personal, no- 
thing individual, and nothing even generic, in the sense of an 
abstraction of what is similar in the consciousness of the race. 
It is not thought, will, nor emotion, singly, or combined in the 
unity of a personal subject. Neither, according to Dr Baird, 
is the nature something relative and accidental. In this sense 
it is used by Divines, when the predicates holy and ee are 
applied to it. The phrase “moral nature,” commonly denotes 
the possession of the faculties which are necessary to moral 
agency ; while « sinful or a holy nature designates the per- 
vading attitude of the soul in relation to God and the divine 
law. There are passages in which Dr Baird seems to use the 
term in both these senses. “A moral nature,” he says, “is 
one, the essential characteristics of which are reason, will, the 
moral sense or conscience,” p. 236. Again, the nature is used 
as a synonym of the heart (p. 160), and must, accordingly, be 
taken as the complement of the affinities and tendencies which 
belong to the soul. It is that which lies at the root of the 
will, and conditions and determines all its operations. But, 
with these occasional exceptions, the whole -current of his 
argument requires the sense of prevailing habitude or disposi- 
tion to be discounted as impertinent. In this sense the idea 
of a numerical identity of nature in different persons becomes 
simply absurd. If nature expresses the tendencies or atti- 
tudes of the soul, the mode of its existence, or the law under 
which it exists and acts, it must obviously be numerically 
different, though it may be logically the same, in the case of 
every human being. A thode cannot be conceived apart from 
that of which it is a mode. To be, and to be in some definite 
condition, are the same thing. Natural or abstract being is 
impossible. Each soul must, therefore, have its own nature. 
It may be holy, it may be sinful—it must be one or the other, 
and its holiness or sinfulness is its own. These terms define 
the moral character of the particular being. Other souls may 
also be sinful or holy, and their holiness or sinfulness is also 
their own. The crookedness of one tree is not the crooked- 
ness of another. The posture of the soul is as strictly indi- 
vidual as the posture of the body. We might as well say that 
the biemasp-baick of two men is numerically the same deformity, 
as to confound the moral obliquity of one man with the moral 
obliquity of another. The identity of these relations is simply 
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the similarity by reason of which they are comprehended 
under a common term. Hence, according to that conception 
of nature which makes it the moral attitude of the soul, the 
depravity of A is no more the depravity of B, than the per- 
sonal qualities of A are the personal rite Sa of B. A nume- 
rical identity of nature, and a personal diversity of existence, 
are flat contradictions. Discounting both these senses of 
nature, what other sense remains? Dr Baird undertakes to 
enlighten us. In the first place, his nature “is not expressive 
of a mere abstraction, but designates an actual thing, an ob- 
jective reality,” p. 150. This actual thing, or objective reality, 
is the “sum of the permanent forces which were at the begin- 
ning incorporated in the constitution of Adam and the crea- 
tures, and which, by their severalty, determine and define the 
several species of the living things,” p. 150. Here the realism 
strongly crops out. Adam’s constitution, in so far as he was 
an individual, is one thing—there is incorporated in it a set 
of forces which makes the henad, humanity, and in that set 
of forces his nature must be sought. Substances, we are told, 
“were at the beginning endowed with forces which are dis- 
tinctive and abiding, and which in organic nature flow dis- 
tributively in continuous order to the successive generations 
of the creatures,” p. 148. It is clear, from these passages, that 
Dr Baird understands by nature a real entity, active, efficient, 
and powerful, which enters into and conditions the individual, 
but is not strictly a part of it—a something in which the in- 
dividual lives and moves, and which is entirely distinct from 
its own properties or states. Accordingly, he explains our 
oneness with Adam upon the baldest principles of realism. 


“Our oneness,” he says, “does not express the fact merely that 
we and Adam are alike, but that we are thus alike because the 
forces which are in us, and make us what we are, were in him, and 
are numerically the same which in him constituted his nature and 
gave him his likeness. The body which is impelled by two diverse 
forces, « and y, moves in the direction of neither of them, but in 
that of a different force, z, the resultant of the two. Yet is neither 
of the forces lost, but merely modified, each by contact with the 
other. The new force, z, is simply 2 modified by y. So, in the 
successive generations of the human race, so far as their traits are 
the result of propagation, so far as they are the offspring of their 
parents, theirs are but the same identical forces which were in their 
parents, only appearing under new forms.” P. 150. 


But the crowning proof that Dr Baird means something 
more than mere habits and disposition, or an all-controlling 
generic habit, or disposition, or tendency, or law (for all these 
terms have been employed to express the same idea), is that 
he makes the nature the proper and exclusive ground of moral 
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obligation. The person is only a contrivance to reach the 
nature. The seat of obligation is not the man, but his nature. 
“From all this it inevitably follows,” says he, “that all the 
responsibilities and obligations which can, in any conceivable 
way, attach to a person, must have their ground in the nature, 
and attach themselves essentially to it. Since, in general, 
every kind of obligation implies the exercise of some kind of 
efficiency, and since the moral nature is the only principle of 
moral efficiency in a person, it follows that all moral allen 
tions must lay hold of the nature, else they are altogether 
nugatory and void,” p. 249. If by nature, were here meant 
the properties of the personal soul, as endued with faculties 
adapted to moral distinctions, the meaning would be proper 
enough. But that sense the author has explicitly mparienel. 
Nature is nothing that constitutes a man—it is only what 
makes the man. To say that he here means moral habits and 
dispositions, would be to make him write the most preposte- 
rous nonsense. The nature in that sense is not the subject, 
but the end of the obligation of the law. It is the very thin 
which the law requires. To have a holy heart, to love God 
supremely, to love our neighbours as ourselves—these are the 
very things which constitute the matter of the command. The 
very essence of obedience is the possession of a right nature. 
How absurd, therefore, to say that they are the things bound, 
or to which the command is addressed. Dr Baird evidentl 
means, or he means nothing, that behind the personal soul, 
with its essential cognitive and moral faculties, there exists a 
mysterious entity, of whose efficiency this soul, with its pro- 
perties and attributes, is only the instrument. To that entity 
the law is addressed—that entity God holds responsible in the 
person—that entity is the substance of the man. The rest is 
mere contingency and accident. His meaning is put beyond 
all doubt by the comparison which he institutes between 
humanity and the Godhead. ; 


“ A person,” he tells us, “is a several subsistence which is en- 
dowed with a moral nature. The word ‘person’ is expressive of 
the severalty, while the phrase ‘ moral agent,’ indicates the efficiency 
of such a subsistence. In the blessed Trinity, each several subsist- 
ence is a person, of whom the three subsist in common in one 
undivided nature and essence. Among the angelic hosts, each one 
is a several person, having a distinct and several nature. Among 
men a nearer likeness to God is seen, in a plurality of persons, pos- 
sessing a several and distributive property in one common nature. 
The relationship which subsists between men by virtue of their 
community of nature is a shadow of the divine unity, which falls 
infinitely short of the intimacy and identity which are realized in 
the blessed persons of the Godhead.” P. 237. 
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Now, when it is remembered that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are the same in substance, that this is precisely the ground 
of their being one God, and equal in power and glory, it is 
obvious that Dr Baird must mean that the ground of identity 
with the individuals of the human species, is their possession 
of a common substance. Their community of natures thus 
resolves itself into community of substance. And as the sub~ 
stance of the Godhead is that Divine Spirit which can be 
equally predicated of the three persons, so the substance of 
humanity must be that spiritual essence by virtue of which 
each man becomes a living soul. Adam’s soul was the same 
substance with the souls of all his posterity. The forms of 
consciousness which this substance has assumed are as mani- 
fold and various as the human creatures in which it has been 
found, but the substance itself remains ever the same. The 
whole substance of the human race was created in Adam—no 
new human substance has been created since. Man is essen- 
tially one spirit. As a dozen chairs made from the same oak 
are one matter, so a dozen souls sprung from Adam are the 
same spirit. 

We Lave thus endeavoured to elicit Dr Baird’s notion of 
human nature. We saw that it was not found in any of those 
properties and affections which constitute the personal con- 
sciousness—it was not the habitude or tendency of these pro- 
perties and attributes to any given mode of manifestation—it 
was nothing relative or accidental. It is the ultimate ground 
of personality, the material condition of intelligence, respon- 
sibility, and will. It is an efficient power, or a complement 
of forces, which absolutely conditions and determines all the 
activities and all the states of the individual. It is the bond 
of unity to the whole race. It sustains the same relation to 
human persons that the substance of the Godhead sustains to 
the ineffable Three. It is clearly, therefore, the substance of 
the soul, considered as the substratum or basis of all personal 
consciousness—as that which contains the forces, the entire 
sum of the forces, that characterise the human species. Adam 
and his posterity are one substance; the same spiritual essence 
which underlay his consciousness, underlies theirs—they are 
partakers, not of a like, but of a common, nature. This is the 
doctrine, so far as we have been able to apprehend it. Hence 
the soul and nature are frequently used as interchangeable 
terms. For example—“ The will is the soul disposed to the 
active embrace of the affinities which it realizes. It is the 
nature, viewed in the light of its tendency to give expressions 
to the aptitudes which it intuitively feels.” P. 160. Again— 
“ Edwards has much on this point ; but entirely fails to bring 
out the fundamental fact, that at last it is the soul itself which 
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endows the motive with the character in which it appears. 
The nature of the transgressor is the cause of his sins.” P. 160. 
Throughout the whole discussion upon the subject of the will, 
the soul, the nature of the soul, and the moral nature, are used 
as equivalent terms. One other passage will close this part 
of the subject. Considered as being appointed to glorify God 
and enjoy Him for ever, the elements, Dr Baird tells us, which 
are of most significance in the constitution of men, are “ their 
moral natures and personality. The word ‘nature’ we have 
formerly defined to be the designation of a permanent force, 
dwelling in a substance. A moral nature is one, the essential 
characteristics of which are reason, will, and the moral sense, 
or conscience.” These faculties, it will be noticed, do not 
constitute, but characterise a moral nature. They, them- 
selves, are not the permanent, abiding force which is called 
moral, but only the marks or signs of it. This force, there- 
fore, can be nothing less than the substance of the soul, mani- 
festing its moral peculiarities through these faculties of the 
personal consciousness, as its organs. The author subsequently 
adds—“The proper subject of a moral nature is a spiritual 
substance. In no other mode have we any reason to imagine 
it possible for it to exist at all.” Pp. 226,227. The substance 
of the soul, as endowed with the forces which realize them- 
selves in the faculties and energies of the personal conscious- 
ness, of which these operations are the signs and characteris- 
tics—that substance, as a causal force, which underlies them 
all, and conditions and determines them all—that substance 
is the nature. Or if there be any distinction between them, 
the substance is the ground, and the nature the causal ener- 
gies which are contained in it. That is, the soul, considered 
as simple being, may be called substance; considered as a 
cause, or as endowed with power, it is nature; the word 
“nature” expressing directly the forces and substance, that in 
which they inhere. But for all the purposes of speculation 
the difference is purely formal. A substance to human thought 
is only the correlative of the properties which manifest it. 

2. The next point to which we invite the attention of the 
reader, as farther developing the philosophy of Dr Baird, and 
furnishing cumulative proof of the truth of what we have said, 
is the relation subsisting between person and nature. It is, 
briefly, that of a cause to its effect. The person is a product 
of the nature. 


“Tt is certain,” says he, “that nothing may be predicated of the 
person which does not grow out of the nature. And if this must be 
admitted, there appears to be no ground on which it can be claimed 
that the nature, because existing in another person, is entitled to 
exemption from its essential guilt. The opposite view assumes thé 
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absurdity that there may be, and is, that in the person which has a 
subsistency and moral agency of its own; a competence to respon- 
sibility, and capacity to appreciate and experience the power of the 
law’s sanctions, distinct from, and independent of, the nature. Is it 
said to be unjust to hold my person bound for an act which was 
committed in the person of another? The objection would be valid, 
were the person a force to control or modify the nature. But since 
the contrary is the case, it does not appear reasonable that exemption 
should be claimed on that ground. In fact, the nature, which was 
the cause of my person, was there. And as every power or principle 
of efficiency which is in the effect must have been in its cause, it fol- 
lows, inevitably, that everything in me, upon which resistance to 
the apostasy might be imagined, was actually there, and so far from 
opposing, took part in the treason. We sinned in Adam, and fell 
with him in his first transgression. The accident of my personal 
existence, had it then been realised, would have added no new influ- 
ences to those which were actually engaged, and would not have 
modified the result, nor changed the responsibility attaching to it. 
The objection here considered strikes at the root of all responsibility, 
as well for personal as for native sin. If I am not justly responsible 
for Adam’s transgression, because only my nature was efficient in it, 
then may I, with equal propriety, claim exemption in respect to 
personal sins, since in them my person is the mere subject of the 
action, and my nature is the sole sufficient cause.” P. 257. 


The nature not only generates the person, but the person is 
only an organization or instrument through which the proper- 
ties of the nature can be unfolded in action. Without the 
person, the nature is a power without tools. Its appetencies 
can find no means of gratification. If it could be conceived 
as existing at all, which it cannot be, its forces would have to 
assume the form of a vain conatus. They would be stmapy 


strivings after being or manifestation. But the person fur- 
nishes them with all that is necessary for a full and distinct 
realization of their energies. Of course, the person in itself is 
quite subordinate ; and all the rhetoric about its intrinsic dig- 
nity and its superiority to things, its essential rights and its 
ethical importance, is but attributing to the casket the proper- 
ties which belong to the jewel enshrined in it. Dr Baird dis- 
tinctly affirms that the person is but an accident of the na- 
ture—inseparable, to be sure, but only an accident—and 
that its whole moral significance is to be resolved into the 
nature. It is no great thing, therefore, to be ableto say I. It 
is not the personal subject, it is the impersonal forces which 
move it, that constitute the real dignity of man. All the facul- 
ties which distinguish the being that I call myself—memory, 
intelligence, conscience, and will—are but the organs through 
which a being, that is not myself, plays off its fantastic tricks. 
Tam a puppet, called into being by this mysterious power, 
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only that it may have something to sport with and develop 
its resistless forces. Never was a poor demoniac more com- 
pletely at the bidding of the possessing fiend, than the personal 
subject at the beck of this impersonal nature. Other philoso- 
phers have foolishly imagined that they were going to the very 
core of man’s nature, essentially considered, when they de- 
scribed it as personal. They have signalized this peculiarity 
as that which contains in it the ground of every other distinc- 
tion from the rest of this sublunary world—other beings are 
things, man is a person. It is his nature to be a person. But 
Dr Baird sharply distinguishes, though he does not divide 
nature and personality. The person is to the nature what the 
eye is to vision, or the muscles to motion. The following pas- 
sage is an explicit statement of his doctrine :— 


“* Whilst, thus, all moral obligations arise out of the constitution 
of the nature, and lay hold, essentially upon it, the subject against 
which they are enforced, is the person in which the nature subsists ; 
and this for evident reasons. It is only in the form of a person that 
a moral nature can subsist. All that is proper to the person, or in 
any way characteristic of it as such, grows out of the nature, and is 
designed and constructed as a means for the activity of the nature ; so 
that the person is but the nature embodied in a form adapted to its 
efficient action. It is the organisation through which the nature 
may meet its responsibilities, by performing the duties demanded of 
it. Since, therefore, the nature can neither exist, nor, therefore, be 
responsible, neither recognise nor satisfy its responsibilities, but as it 
is embodied in a person; and since, to it, as thus embodied, the 
obligations which rest upon it are, for this reason, by God addressed, 
it follows that persons are the immediate and only subjects of moral 
law and responsibility. The nature comprehends all the forces 
which are proper to the person in which it subsists. Among these 
are not only included those of which obligation or obedience may be 
supposed, but those susceptibilities upon which may be predicated 
the realisation of suffering, the endurance of punishment. There 
is, therefore, nothing in the person of which exemption can be 
imagined, as apart from the nature. Were it possible to take away 
the nature and yet the person remain; were it possible to suppose 
any other forces proper to the person than all its proper forces, then 
would there be room for the conception, that the person might be 
irresponsible for the nature, and have a responsibility distinct from 
it. But, so long as it is true that the moral nature is that which 
makes the person what it is in all moral respects, and that the only 
existence of the nature is in the person, it will follow that the 
attempt to separate the obligations of the nature and of the person 
is absurd and preposterous. The person is bound under the responsi- 
bilities which attach to the nature as subsisting therein, and can be 
held to no others than such as arise therein. e form of the obli- 
gation, is, indeed, modified by the accidents of the person; but such 
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accidental forms are always capable of resolution into general prin- 
ciples which attach essentially to the nature.” P, 250. 


3. Let us next attend to the law of generation. In Adam, 
the nature and the person were concreated. He was in the 
first moment of his existence, both an individual and the spe- 
cies, a man and humanity. In him the nature of the entire 
race was created once for all, and from him is propagated by 
generation, and so descends to all his seed (p. 256). But what 
does the doctrine of propagation involve ? 


“Tt implies that all the powers and forces which are, or to the 
end of time shall be, in the living creatures, vegetable and animal, 
by which the earth is filled and peopled, have their origin in those 
creatures which were made at the beginning of the world, and were 
implanted in them thus to be developed and perpetuated in their 
seed, to the end of time. It is not that the powers which are de- 
veloped in the offspring have a likeness merely to those of the parent. 
This would be to attribute the whole matter to a continual exercise 
of creative energy. But the forces of the offspring are derived by 
propagation from the parents. These very forces, numerically, were 
in the parents, and so back to the original progenitors. And yet it 
is as undeniable as it is inscrutable, that the entire sum of forces 
which operate in the living creation, vegetable and animal, were 
created and implanted in the primeval creatures at the beginning.” 
Pp. 144, 145. 


Dr Baird further teaches, that the first man is the efficient 
cause of the existence of all other men. God made Adam, 
and Adam made the rest of the race. The whole man, in his 
entire existence, as spirit and body, is the effect of which 
generation is the cause :— 


“We take the position,” says Dr Baird, “that the entire man 
proceeds by generation from the parents. We do not say, we do not 
mean, that the soul is generated by the soul, or the body by the 
body. But man, in his soul, body and spirit, is an unit composed of 
diverse elements, yet having but one personality, in which the soul 
is the element of universal efficiency. Of that personality, efficient 
thus, it is that we predicate generation, and, according to the maxim 
that like begets like, we hold the child, in its entire nature, to be 
the offspring of the parent. The entire race of man was in our first 
parents, not individually and personally, but natively and seminally, 
as the plant is in the seed. When Adam was created, among the 
powers which constituted his nature was that of generation. His 
substance was made to be an efficient cause, of which ponerty, taken 
in their whole being, physical and spiritual, are the normal and 
necessary effect. Thus, in Adam and Eve, the human race had not 
a potential existence merely ; but God, in creating the first pair, put 
into efficient operation the sufficient and entire cause of the exist- 
ence of their seed.” Pp. 340, 341. 
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Generation, according to this account, performs two won- 
ders. It first propagates the nature, and next, as the indis- 
pensable condition of the existence of the nature, it creates 
the person in whom the nature is to appear. The person is 
as truly the effect of the causal energy of the parent, as the 
communication of the nature. -Here there occurs to us a diffi- 
culty which we crave to have solved, The nature of Adam 
and his posterity, we are told, is one, because it descends to 
us by generation. The essence of generation is to reproduce 
the same. If, now, the law of generation establishes an iden- 
tity of nature between the parent and the child, why not, also, 
an identity of person? If the person is as truly its product 
as the nature, how comes it that the generated person should 
be different, while the generated nature is the same? If to 
generate is to propagate, why may not the person be a propa- 
gation as well as the nature? Then, again, what is it that 
generates? Dr Baird answers, the nature through the person, 
What is generated? The nature in a person. What, now, 
restricts the identity to one part of the product, while that 
which answers to both parts is active in the production? To 
us the dilemma seems inevitable, that either every human 
being descended from Adam is the same person with him, or 
that the law of generation concludes nothing as to the iden- 
tity of nature. If a person can beget a numerically different 
person, we do not see why he cannot beget a numerically dif- 
ferent nature. Besides this, we have a vague.suspicion that a 
cause and its effect are not commonly construed as the same 
thing. They are certainly different in thought, whatever they 
may be in existence. If the cause does nothing more than 
continue itself, if what is called the effect is only a change in 
the mode of existence of the cause, a phenomenal variety of 
being, we crave to understand how the universe can be really 
different from its Author? Dr Baird says that Adam is the 
cause, the efficient cause, of the existence of his posterity. 
If, now, his causal energy terminates in the reproduction of 
himself and they must be one with him, because he is their 
cause, the bearing of the principle upon the theistic argument 
is too palpable to be mistaken. e shall land in but one 
substance in the universe, the rws & of the Platonists, and 
all else will be shadow and appearance. 

The reader must have been struck already with the close 
correspondence between the reasonings of Dr Baird in rela- 
tion to the nature of man, and the reasonings of the Pantheists 
in relation to God. They postulate a great, impersonal, all- 
pervading ground of universal being, as he postulates a great, 
impersonal, all-pervading ground of human manifestation ; the 
primal substance of the Pantheist is the life of all that lives, 
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and yet has no life of its own; at the root of every conscious- 
ness, and yet without consciousness itself; the radical prin- 
ciple of knowledge, and yet unable to utter the formula, 
Behold I know. So Dr Baird’s nature has no separate being 
of its own, and yet gives being to the man, is without intelli- 
gence or selfhood, and yet the basis of them both. The real 
being of the Pantheist conditions all, while itself is uncondi- 
tioned ; determines all differences, while itself without differ- 
| ences ; is the secret of all relations, and yet absolved in itself 
from every relation. Equally absolute in reference to man is 
Dr Baird’s nature. And, as with the Pantheist, all that we 
call creatures are but phenomena of the primordial substance, 
forms in which it realises itself, so with Dr Baird, all human 
persons are but phenomena of his original nature; the vest- 
ments with which it clothes itself in order to become visible, 
or the instruments it seizes in order to act. The phenomenal 
manifestations of the Pantheist obey by the law of develop- 
ment—those of Dr Baird the law of generation. Each is a 
philosophy of one in the many. They both, too, arise from 
the same process of thought. The highest genus must neces- 
sarily absorb all differences, and potentially contain them, 
while none can be predicated of it. The descent develops 
these differences in increasing fulness until we come to indi- 
viduals, which logically are of no value. The void absolute is 
the logical result of a realism which attributes real existence 
to genera and species. Beginning at the bottom of the line, 
we remove difference after difference until we reach undiffer- 
enced being—r) % If the genus is real, it develops from 
itself, as you come down the line, all the varieties of snbordi- 
nate classes in which it is found. The nothing, in this way, 
is made to yield everything. The highest genus, though itself 
nothing, yet as a genus, contains essentially all properties and 
all attributes. We have before us a curious illustration of 
the tendencies of realism to end in nihilism, in an elaborate 
argument of Fredigesius, which concludes with the famous 
axiom of Hegel, God equal nothing. The logic is unassail- 
able ; the absurdity lies in attributing existence to general 
names, Once give up the maxim of Nominalists, that all real 
beings are singular, and that the law of classification expresses 
not only a process of thought, but the order of being, and you 
cannot stop until you seal an ens realissimum which, at one 
and the same time, includes the whole fulness of existence, 
and is totally void of predicates—at once a plenum anda 
vacuum. The argument is short, simple, and unanswerable. 
If a species is a real substance, numerically the same in all 
the individuals, the genus must be a substance numerically 
the same_in all its species, and thus, in ascending from genus 
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to genus, we extend the numerical identity of substance, until 
we arrive at absolute being, which is numerically the same in 
all things, and which, being without attributes, must be both 
everything and nothing. We are quite confident that all the 
absurd speculations concerning the absolute, which have aimed 
to take away from us a personal God, and to resolve all exist- 
ence into an unconditioned unity of substance, are but off- 
shoots of the spirit of realism. The body has been buried, but 
the ghost still sven about the haunts of speculation. 

While on this subject of generation, there are other diffi- 
culties which we would like to have solved. Its law is that it 
propagates the same nature, not a like, but numerically the 
same nature. Does this nature exist whole and entire in each 
individual? If so, how can it be found in millions and mil- 
lions of persons, and yet be only one? How can each man 
have all of it, and yet all have it at the same time? Upon 
this point we are like Bottom, the weaver, rather dull of com- 
prehension. Or, is the nature divided? Then each man has 
only a distributive share, and if, in proportion to the number 
of heirs, the inheritance is diminished, the last man that is to 
be, has the prospect of a very slender interest. If, too, origi- 
nal sin grows be with the diminution in the quantum of 
nature, the race stands a chance of being considerably im- 
= by the very law which has ruined it. How will Dr 

ird solve this problem of the one and the many? He has 
fairly raised the question, and he ought to have answered it. 
He has scouted the old doctrine that generation produces sons 
like their fathers ; he ought to have shewn us how they and 
their fathers can both have identically the same nature at the 
same time, without making that nature manifold, or without 
dividing it. We wish to see him fairly encounter the question 
which baffled the genius of Plato, and which Socrates pro- 
nounced to be a wonder in nature. It is a question which 
every phase of realism gives rise to, and when a man in the 
nineteenth century revolts to that philosophy, he ought to 
have something to say upon this cardinal matter. 

As to the doctrine, for which Dr Baird contends, of the 
traduction of souls, we regard it, in a theological point of 
view, as of very little importance. Holding, as we do, that 
the child is numerically a different being from the parent, 
different in substance, different in person, different in nature, 
different in everything in which he is distinct, though in all 
essential respects precisely alike, we do not see that the doc- 
trine of original sin is relieved of a single difficulty by any 
theory as to the mode of the production of the man. No 
matter how called into being, he is a separate, indivisible 
moral agent, and he is either mediately or immediately the 
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creature of God. Generation is but the process through 
which God creates him, and whatever causes, independently 
of himself, condition his being, are ultimately to be referred 
to God. If it were wrong to create him under guilt, it is 
wrong to permit him to be generated under guilt. The only 
effect which the doctrine of traduction has is to widen the in- 
terval between the direct agency of God and the commence- 
ment of the soul—but make the chain of second causes as 
long as you please, you reach God at last, and these determin- 
ing intermediate influences do not shift from Him the respon- 
sibility under which that soul begins to be. They are in- 
dependent of it, and its state is as truly to be referred to 
His will, as if He created it at once by the breath of His 
mouth. Let it be granted that the soul begins its being in a 
certain state, and the conclusion is inevitable, either that the 
state in question cannot be sinful, cannot be charged upon 
the soul as guilt, or you must seek some other ground for the 
imputation than the mode of that soul’s production. The 
great difficulty is how it comes to be guilty in God’s sight, 
before it had a being, and it is no solution of this difficulty to 
tell us how it received its being. It is not, and cannot be re- 
sponsible for its state, unless that state is grounded in guilt 
which can be justly charged upon it. If it passes through a dirty 
channel and becomes filthy, its filth is misfortune, and not sin, 
unless it passes through that channel in consequence of a sin 
which can be regarded as its own. Hence we have never felt any 
zeal upon the question of traduction as a theological problem, 
If the child is a new being, it is a matter of no moment whether 
it is created at first or second hand. The guilt or innocence 
of its state must turn upon quite other grounds than those 
which determine how it came to be at all) Dr Baird’s hypo- 
thesis would solve the difficulty completely, if it were not 
wanting in one capital condition—the possibility of being 
true. It implies a palpable contradiction in terms. It makes 
a million to be one, and one to be a million. It relieves per- 
plexity by absurdity. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without entering a caveat 
against the repeated representations of Dr Baird, that the 
parent is the cause of the child. Stapfer is even still more 
extravagant in the manner in which he has reasoned upon the 
causal relation. And they both mean, not material or instru- 
mental causes, but causes strictly and properly efficient. But 
can such language be vindicated? Consider the parent in the 
only light in which he has any ethical value, that of a personal, 
voluntary agent, and is he the maker of the child? Does he 
produce by a conscious exercise of power, and with a prede- 
.termined reference to the nature of the effect to be achieved ? 
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Does he act from design, or is he a blind, mechanical instru- 
ment? Can he fix the size, shape, bodily constitution, or per- 
sonal features of his offspring? Can he determine the bias or 
extent of its intellectusl capacities? Has his will, and that, 
Dr Baird tells us, is the exponent of the nature, anything to 
do with the shaping and moulding of the peculiarities which 
attach to the foetus? Can he even determine that there shall 
be any foetus at all? It is perfectly clear that he is in no other 
sense a cause, than as an act of his constitutes the occasion 
upon which processes connected with the vital and material 
constitution of the sexes, and entirely independent of his will, 
are instituted, which, under the providence of God, terminate 
in an offspring which the Almighty has moulded and fashioned 
according to His will. He simply touches a spring which 
sets powers at work that he can neither control nor modify. 
He is only a link in a chain of instruments through which 
God calls into being, and the organic law through which all 
the changes take place that form and develop the child is but 
the expression, in the last analysis, of the efficiency of God, 
We cannot say, therefore, that the parent is the efficient cause 
of his offspring. The relation between them is not that of cause 
and effect, if by cause be meant anything more than an instru- 
ment or means. Our parents have no more made us than we 
have made ourselves. We are God’s creatures, and owe our 
being to His sovereign will. 

The reader has now before him the grounds on which Dr 
Baird explains our interest in the sin of Adam. It was strictly 
and properly ours, as really so as if it had been committed in 
our own persons. Each man can say, to use language which 
he has quoted with approbation, “ There sinned in him not I, 
but this which is I. My substance sinned, but not my person ; 
and since the substance does not exist otherwise than in a per- 
son, the sin of my substance attaches to my person, although 
not a personal sin. For a personal sin is such as, not that which 
I am, but I who am, commit—in which Odo, and not humanity, 
sins—in which I, a person, and not a nature, sins. But inas- 
much as there is no person without a nature, the sin of a 
person is also the sin of a nature, although it is not a sin of 
nature.’ In a single phrase, Adam was every man, and there- 
fore every man sinned in Adam. The very identical thing 
which makes any one a man, is the thing which apostatized in 
his great transgression, and, therefore, there is no marvel that 
it should be held guilty wherever it is found. The rogue is a 
rogue, no matter under what disguise he appears. The same 
is the same, and must always continue so; and original sin is, 
heref ore, as necessary and inevitable as the law of identity. 
The imputation of guilt is disembarrassed of all difficulty, for 
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it is nothing more than a finding of the real facts in the case. 
It finds the race to be Adam, and it simply says so. There is 
no fiction of law, no constructive unity of persons, no mere 
relations, whether moral or political. There is simply the 
naked fact, that every human being did actually apostatize in 
the person of Adam, in the whole essence of his humanity. 
There are some other conclusions which seem to us to follow 
with as rigid necessity from Dr Baird’s premises as the denial 
of constructive guilt. In the first place they make every man 
responsible for every sin of Adam. In every sin his nature 
was implicated—it was his nature that made him capable of 
sin or holiness—and his nature is expressed in every deter- 
mination of his will. Now if that nature passes to his pos- 
terity precisely as it was in him, it must pass burdened with 
all the guilt of all the transgressions of his life. We are, there- 
fore, answerable not for the one offence alone, which seems to 
have been the idea of Paul, but for all his iniquity. His per- 
sonal sins cannot be detached from the nature. The person 
is only the tool of the nature, and, therefore, as growing out of 
the nature, and conditioned upon the existence of the nature, 
all his personal shortcomings are really and truly ours. Dr 
Baird has recoiled from this conclusion, but the distinction 
with which he has sought to evade it will not sustain him. 


“There are two classes of actions which, in this objection, are 
confounded ; but which should be carefully distinguished. Of these 
one consists in such personal actions as result from the fact that the 
nature is of a given and determinate character. These, in no respect, 
change the nature, nor indicate any change occurring in it, but con- 
stitute the mere criteria by which the character and strength of its 
attributes may be known. After their occurrence the nature flows 
on, unchanged, to posterity, conveying to them, not the transient 
accidents which have thus arisen from it, but itself, as essentially it 
is. To this class belong all those sins of our intermediate ancestors, 
which are here objected to us. These in no wise modify the nature, 
nor are they fruits of any change taking place in it as inherited by 
them, but are the evidences and fruits of its being what it is, in the 
person by whom they are wrought, and to whom, therefore, they 
attach. The other class consists of such agency, as, springing from 
within, constitutes an action of the nature itself, by which its atti- 
tude is changed. The single case referrible to this class is that of 
apostasy—the voluntary self-depravation of a nature created holy. 
Here, as the nature flows downward in the line of generation, it 
communicates to the successive members of the race, not only itself 
thus transformed, but, with itself, the moral responsibility which 
attaches inseparably to it, as active in the transformation wrought 
by it, and thus conveyed.” Pp. 508, 509. 


Here, in the first place, it is explicitly stated that the only 
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sin in which the nature is active is that which changes its 
general attitude—perverts it from holiness and God. After 
it has become perverted it remains dormant, and the person 
comes forward as a mere exponent of this perverted state. 
Does Dr Baird mean to say that the nature is not implicated 
in every sin? If so, he eats his own words, for he has again 
and again affirmed that the relation of an action to the nature 
is the sole ground of its moral significance. Besides, how can 
these actions manifest the nature if they do not spring from 
it? If the nature is not their cause, how can we determine 
anything in regard to its attitude from them as effects? More- 
over, if the nature always conditions the moral determinations 
of will, these sins are either not voluntary, or the nature has 
ultimately produced them.. In the next place, the ground of 
distinction between those moral actions which indicate a per- 
verted nature, but in which it is not itself active, and those 
in which it is active, is most extraordinary. A man wants to 
know when his nature is active, and when not? or what 
actions modify it, and what do not? and what is the answer 
of Dr Baird? Simply this, that those actions alone directly 
implicate the nature which change its attitude. The crite- 
rion is not in the actions themselves, but in the effect. That 
is to say, Dr Baird was anxious to limit the responsibility of 
Adam’s posterity for his guilt to the single sin of his apostasy, 
and therefore extemporizes a distinction to suit the occasion. 
He does not shew us how it appears that the nature was more 
active in this sin than in any other—that it was any more 
self-caused, or that it any more sprang from within. It had 
graver consequences, that will be freely admitted, but the 
consequences of an action do not determine its origin. In the 
third place, we do not understand what Dr Baird means, when 
he says that the sins of a fallen being do not modify his 
nature. If his idea is that they do not change its general 
attitude, that is clear. But surely they increase the amount 
of guilt and depravity. The blindness of the sinner may — 
become intenser, and his heart harder. Are these no modifi- 
cations of the nature? A man can fall but once, but surel 

he may continue to sink lower. He but once turns his bac 

upon God ;» but surely he can proceed farther in the direction 
to which he has turned. The body dies but once; but after 
death it can putrefy. Is putrefaction no modification of its 
state? Dr Baird’s doctrine, if this is his meaning, is simply 
absurd. Every sin modifies the nature: it strengthens the 
general habit of depravity and increases the tendency to repeat 
itself. There are endless degrees of wickedness and guilt, 
from the first act of apostasy to the desperate and malignant 
condition of damned spirits. Guilt accumulates and corrup- 
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tion festers. Hence, every sin which he committed modified 
Adam’s nature. His first turned his face from God, and eve 
succeeding one was a step further from the Holy One. Until 
renewed, his heart grew harder and his mind darker with 
every transgression ; his guilt increased in the same propor- 
tion, and if his nature were numerically the same with ours, 
his nature must have come to us, not a as it was perverted 
by the first sin, but as it was modified by every subsequent 
offence. This conclusion is inevitable, until Dr Baird can 
specify what relation his nature had to the first sin which it 
did not have to any other sin. The distinction must not be 
grounded in the effect, but in the nature of the relation itself. 

Another consequence which follows from Dr Baird’s doc- 
trine—in fact, from every doctrine which resolves the propa- 
gation of sin exclusively into the parental relation—but more 
stringently from Dr Baird’s notion of numerical identity, is, 
that Adam, penitent and believing, must have begotten peni- 
tent and believing children. Conversion was another change 
in the attitude of his nature. It, at least, was no transient 
accident, but revolutionized the nature itself. Under the 
influence of Divine grace, the renewed nature turned again to 
God, and embraced Him as the portion of the soul. Now, if 
the nature flows from parent to child, as it is in the parent— 
and this must be the case if it is numerically the same—then 
a converted parent must beget converted children. Dr Baird 
will certainly admit that if Adam had maintained his integ- 
rity, his descendants would have been holy; he would have 
propagated the nature as it was in him. Having fallen, he 
propagates the nature as it is now perverted—that is, he still 
propagates it as it exists in him. If, now, he can propagate, 
as a holy being, and propagate as a fallen being, why not as a 
renewed being! What is there, we ask, in the new attitude 
superinduced by Divine grace that prevents it from being im- 
parted likewise? Or if there be anything, how can that be 
numerically the same, which is radically different in all its aspi- 
rations and affections? Can a crooked tree be numerically the 
same with a straight one? Can a holy nature and a sinful 
nature be one! To state the matter in a very few words: the 
parent reproduces his nature in the child; his nature is a 
renewed one—therefore, the child must be renewed. This is the 
difficulty which never yet has been solved by those who are 
reluctant to recognise any other relation betwixt Adam and 
his seed than that of the parent and child, and we suspect 
never will be. 

Having considered the essential principles of Dr Baird’s 
theory of original sin, we proceed to point out the modifica- 
tions which, if generally adopted, they would inevitably work 
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in our current theology. And first, in relation to imputation 
and guilt. Dr Baird, as we understand him, does not object 
to the common definition, that guilt is the obligation to pun- 
ishment, arising from the ill-desert of sin; neither would he 
cancel the distinction between the moral necessity of punish- 
ment, or that which springs from the inherent righteousness 
of the case, and the legal or judicial necessity which springs 
from the sentence of the law. ‘T'o deserve condemnation, and 
to be condemned, are not formally the same thing. Intrinsic 
ill-desert divines are accustomed to denominate potential 
guilt, or guilt in the first act, it is dignitas penw. The judicial 
sentence of condemnation they call actual guilt, guilt in the 
second act—obligatio ad panam. Dr Baird, however, and 
in this we agree with him, restricts the term “guilt” to the 
ill-desert itself, and makes the judicial sentence only the con- 
sequence of that. Hence, in strict propriety of speech, guilt 
is the ground, and not the essence, of condemnation—the 
moral, and not the legal, necessity of punishment. He is guilty 
who deserves to be condemned, whether he actually is so or 
not. So far, there is no difference of opinion. We also agree 
with Dr Baird, that the imputation of guilt is simply the 
declaration of the fact. To condemn a man is to find or pro- 
nounce him guilty, and not to make him so. It is a verdict 
upon the case as it is, and introduces no new element. But 
the question arises, upon what grounds is a man pronounced 
deserving of punishment? And here we are compelled to 
shake hands and to part from our brother. He explicitly 
maintains that the only ground upon which the ill-desert of 
an action can attach to a man is his own personal causal rela- 
tion to it as its author. This we dttedky deny. But we do 
not maintain, as Dr Baird seems to insinuate, that a man can 
be pronounced guilty when the sin is not really his. All that 
we maintain is, that a sin may be ours, really and truly ours, 
and therefore chargeable upon us, when we have not, in our 
own proper persons, committed it; when we have, in fact, 
sustained no causal relation to it whatever. This is the point 
upon which we differ: not whether a man can be punished 
for what is not his own, but whether there is only one way 
of a thing’s being his own. If there is a just moral sense in 
which an action can be mine, without my having actually 
committed it, then there is a ground upon which it may 
be righteously imputed to me, without my being the cause of | 
it. Dr Baird has no where proved that personal causation is 
the sole ground of propriety in actions. He asserts it, and 
confidently assumes it, but nowhere proves it. His notion is, 
that where there is guilt, there must necessarily be the stain. 
We admit that guilt springs from the stain, but we deny that 
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it is limited to the person in whom the stain is found. We 
contend that representation as really establishes the relation 
of propriety in actions as personal causation; that what a 
man does by his agent, he as truly does as if he did it in his 
own proper person. The maxim expresses the common sense 
of mankind—gqui facit per alium, facit per se. The whole 
system of sponsorship in society is founded upon it, and no 
commonwealth could hang together for a single generation if 
the principle were discarded. This is the principle upon which 
the imputation of Adam’s first sin to us proceeds. He was 
our representative—he was our head, our agent, on probation, 
not for himself alone, but for all who should descend from him 
by ordinary generation. There can be no question that, if he 
sustained this relation to us, we are implicated in all that he 
did in this relation. His acts are ours, and we are as respon- 
sible for them as if we had committed them ourselves. ‘“ We 
sinned in him, and fell with him in his first transgression.” 
According to this view there is consistency in the language 
of our standards, when it is said that what is imputed to us, is 
not our own personal act, nor the act of that which subse- 
quently became ourselves, but the guilt of Adam’s first sin. 
It was the one sin of the one man that ruined us. According 
to Dr Baird it was no more Adam’s sin than ours. The rela- 
tion of his person to it was altogether accidental—it only hap- 
pened to express itself through his will—but essentially, it is 
ours in the very same sense in which it is his. What was 
peculiar to Adam is not imputed. If there is force in language, 
or coherence in thought, Dr Baird totally and absolutely denies 
that anything personal to Adam is charged upon us. What 
is now ourselves used him as an instrument. He was simply 
the paw which the roguish nature used to steal with. We are 
now the paws with which it continues to practise its villainy 
—the instruments are changed, but the agent is the same. We 
leave it to any man in his senses to say whether such an ac- 
count is reconcileable with the language of the Westminster 
Formularies. “The sin of Adam and Eve, which God was 
leased, according to His wise and holy counsel to permit,” * 
is explicity affirmed to be the act, the personal act of eating 
the forbidden fruit, and the guilt of this sin, this personal act, 
is what is said to be imputed. But, according to Dr Baird, 
that specific act could not have been imputed—it was not the 
act of the nature, but only an accidental manifestation of what 
the nature had become. It was personal, and not generic. 
“The action of plucking and eating the fruit was, in itself, as 
a mere act, a matter utterly insignificant,” p. 508. “We have 
shewn already that the plucking and eating of the fruit of the 
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forbidden tree was a mere accident, following the heart-sin,” 
p. 497. Now, our standards just as precisely assert that this 
was the very sin whereby our first parents fell from the estate 
wherein they were created. “ By this sin they fell from their 
original righteousness.” Dr Baird says that they had fallen 
before they committed the deed, and that the deed was only 
the proof of their fall ; the Confession says, that the fall was 
the consequence of the deed, and that the deed was the judicial 
ground of the fall. It is perfectly clear that Dr Baird does 
not teach the doctrines of the Westminster divines. They 
held that the personal offence of our first parents was imputed 
—he holds that only our own offence is imputed. To make it 
clear that they mean a personal act, they specify the act to 
which they trace the ruin and condemnation of the race. Dr 
Baird says that the race was ruined before that act was com- 
mitted, and that the act itself “was utterly insignificant, a 
mere accident, following the heart-sin.” They teach that the 
formal ground of the imputation of the first sin is the repre- 
sentative relation of Adam to hisrace. Dr Baird teaches that 
the formal ground of the imputation of the first sin is that his 
race committed it. It is imputed to them in the same sense 
and on the same principle in which it is imputed to him. 

We repeat, therefore, and we defy Dr Baird to escape from 
the conclusion, that, upon his premises, there is no imputation 
of Adam’s sin at all. It is not as his, but as subjectively and 
inherently ours, that we are held responsible for it. Upon the 
federal view, the sin could not be ours but as it was Adam's, 
his personal relations to it were absolutely necessary to create 
our interest in it. He, as a person, and not a nature, was our 
head and representative ; and, therefore, before we can be 
called to account, it is presupposed that he has acted. 

In the next place, br Baird utterly confounds the twofold 
relations in which Adam stood to the species, as a natural and 
as a representative head. According to him they are one and 
the same thing. The truth is, that in strict propriety of lan- 
guage, there is no headship at all. The nature in every case 
is the same, and the person is a mere channel of transmission. 
One man stands in the same relation to it as another, and, in- 
stead of the parent representing the child, the nature repre- 
sents itself in both. But, passing over this objection, the 
parental relation ea necessitate rei, according to Dr Baird, is 
federal. In the very act of creation, “his Maker,” we are told, 

. 305, “ endowed him with a prolific constitution, and in the 
lessing pronounced upon him at his creation, prior to any of 
the external actions by which the covenant of nature was for- 
mally sealed, he was ordained to multiply ; to become of one 
the myriads of the human race. In all God’s dealings with 
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him, he is regarded in this light, as the root and father of a 
race who should proceed from him. om by virtue of this 
derivative relation to him, were contemplated by God, as in 
him their head, parties in all the transactions which had respect 
to the covenant. Thus, they sinned in his sin; fell in his 
apostasy ; were depraved in his corruption ; and in him became 
the children of Satan, and of the wrath of God.” Hence, to 
be a man, and to be a covenant head, are the same thing. It 
is the propagative peculiarity which directly makes the child 
responsible for the parent, and the parent for the child. God 
could not have dealt with Adam, but as a federal head. He 
did not appoint him to the office, but created him in it. “ By 
the phrase, covenant head, we do not mean that Adam was by 
covenant made head of the race, but that, being its head, by 
virtue of the nature with which God had endowed him, he 
stood as such in the covenant. Adam sustained in his person 
two distinct characters, the demarcation of which must be 
carefully observed if we would attain to any just conclusions 
as to the relation he held toward us, and the effects upon us 
of his actions. First, in him was a nature of a specific charac- 
ter, the common endowment of the human race ; and trans- 
missible to them, by propagation, with their being. Again, 
he was an individual person, endowed with the nature thus 
bestowed on him in common with his posterity. Personal 
actions and relations of his, which did not affect his nature 
were peculiar to him asa private person. But such as affected 
his nature, with him, and to the same extent, involved all those 
to whom that nature was given in its bestowal on him,” pp. 
305, 306. Accordingly, Dr Baird teaches that the covenant 
of works was not a positive institution, into which God entered 
with Adam after his creation, but was the very form, and the 
only conceivable form, under which such a creature could be 
subject to the moral government of God. If not a word had 
been said concerning the forbidden fruit, and no limitation of 
probation introduced, it would still have been true that the 
apostasy of Adam would have been the apostasy of his race. 
His relationship, as a parent, necessarily implicated his seed 
in all that affected his nature. One more extract will remove 
all room for doubt. 


“ Here, however, it is necessary to enter more particularly into 
consideration of the manner in which Adam was invested with the 
functions of a representative. That the cause of that office was the 
will of God, is not disputed by any who recognise the office. But it 
is a question how the Creator gave effect to His will in this matter. 
Was it by a positive arrangement, unessential to the completeness 
of the constitution of nature, extraneous to it, superimposed upon it, 
after the work of creation was complete? Or did he so order that 
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the relation between the representative body and its head should be 
an organic one, a relation implied in the very structure of Adam’s 
nature, incorporated with the substance of his being, and constitut- 
ing an element essential to the completeness and symmetry of the 
whole system, physical, moral, and spiritual? By many orthodox 
theologians of the present day, it is held that the representative re- 
lation of Adam did not exist until the positive provision was made 
respecting the tree of knowledge, when it was constituted by a de- 
cretive act of God’s sovereignty. We are constrained to take the 
opposite view, and to maintain, with the older divines, that the rela- 
tion is as old as the first inscription of the covenant of nature on the 
heart of man in his creation. We look upon it as the essential ele- 
ment in the parental relation as it subsisted in Adam ; the element 
which gives the family constitution all its significance.” Pp. 308, 
309. 

Now we do not hesitate to assert that this complete con- 
fusion, or rather, amalgamation of the federal with natural 
headship, is a total abolition of the federal, in the sense in 
which it is taken in the Westminster standards. Their cove- 
nant is an institution posterior to creation—an institution pro- 
ceeding from the sovereign will of God, in which the essential 
elements of moral government were largely modified by grace. 
What these modifications were we shall not here specify, as 
they are unimportant to the point before us. It is enough to 
say that moral government and the covenant of works are not 
synonymous, but that the covenant was the special form which 
God impressed upon it after the creation of man. We say fur- 
ther, that considered simply as a creature, a moral creature, 
there is no reason to believe that, independently of the sovereign 
appointment of God, the character and conduct of Adam would 
have had any legal effects upon the destiny of his offspring. 
Each man would have been under the moral law for himself, 
and his fortunes would have been in his own hand. - All 
this is clear, if the covenant was subsequent to the crea- 
tion. What say ourstandards? The first covenant is repre- 
sented as having “been made with man.” The inference 
would seem to be that man was already in existence. This 
is not language which any one would adopt who intended 
to describe an innate law or a connatural principle. And 
although ingenuity may put it to the torture, and wring out of 
it an interpretation to suit Dr Baird’s hypothesis, no one can 

retend that it is the simple and obvious sense of the words. 
But let us admit, for the sake of argument, that these words 
are not decisive, what shall we say to the teachings of the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, in which it is expressly affirmed 
that the covenant of works, was a special act of Providence 
towards man in the estate wherein he was created. Providence 
presupposes creation, and here man’s previous existence in a 
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definite state is unequivocally affirmed, and the covenant is 
made with him as a creature existing in that holy and happy 
condition. The Larger Catechism* recounts first his creation, 
then his insertion into Paradise, the injunction to cultivate the 
garden, the permission to eat of the fruits of the earth, the 
subjection of the creatures to his authority, the institution of 
marriage and the Sabbath, the privilege of communion with 
God—all these before it comes to the establishment of the 
covenant, making it as clear as the sun in the heavens, that the 
covenant was regarded as posterior to the creation, and as by 
no means synonymous with that moral law which was con- 
fessedly the rule and measure of the holiness that he had as a 
moral creature. The Shorter Catechism removes all perplexity 
when it declares in so many words,{ that “when God had 
created man, he entered into a covenant of life with him.” 
The Latin version is, “ After God had created man,” post quam 
Deus hominem condidisset. It is needless to pursue so plain 
a matter any further. Dr Baird and the Westminster stan- 
dards teach an entirely different doctrine as to the covenant, 
and of course as to Adam’s federal headship. One makes 
both concreated with man—elements of his on as a moral 
propagative creature, his necessary attitude to God and his 
posterity. The other makes both the sovereign appointment 
of God, gracious dispensations of Providence towards him and 
his race, looking to a good, which, without such an arrange- 
ment, he could | et no right to expect. In support of these 
views we are happy to be able to cite an authority which we 
know that Dr Baird sincerely respects, and which is likely to 
have more weight with him than any arguments that we can 
employ. Dr papery 4 has put this subject in its proper 
light in a work to which Dr Baird has more than once referred, 
and referred to in terms which indicate a deserved appreciation 
of its value.t 

Whatever, therefore, “the older divines” may have taught 
to the contrary, it is indisputable that the Westminster As- 
sembly has represented federal headship as an instituted, and 
natural headship as an original, relation, and has clearly distin- 
guished between them. An instituted is not, however, to be 
confounded with an arbitrary, relation. The appointment of 
Adam to the office of a federal head was not in contempt or 
defiance of the principles of equity and truth. His natural 
relations to his race rendered it consistent with justice that he 
should, also, be their representative. His natural headship, 
in other words, is the ground of his federal headship. The 
connection by blood betwixt him and his descendants consti- 
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tutes a basis of unity by which, though numerically different 
as individuals, they may be treated as one collective whole. 
There is a close and intimate union, though not an identity, 
among the members of the human family. They are one race, 
one blood, one body—an unity, not like that of the realists, 
growing out of the participation of a common objective reality, 
answering to the definition of a genus ora species, but an unity 
founded in the relations of individual beings. It is this unity, 
and not the fancied identity of Dr Baird, that distinguishes 
the family, the state, the church, the world. That the human 
race is not an aggregate of separate and independent atoms, 
but constitutes something analogous to an organic whole, with 
a common life, springing from the intimate connection between 
the parts, is obvious from the very organisation of society. 
There is one unity of nations, in consequence of which na- 
tional character becomes as obtrusively marked as the peculi- 
arities of individuals. There was one type among the Greeks, 
another among the Asiatics, still another among the Romans. 
The Englishman is in no danger of ever being mistaken for a 
Frenchman, and the Frenchman is not more distinguished 
from his Continental neighbours by his language than by his 
habits, his sentiments, his modes of thought. In the narrowest 
of the social spheres, the same principle is at work, and fami- 
lies are as decisively different by their characters as by their 
names. These facts reveal that there is a bond among men, a 
fundamental basis of unity, which embraces the whole race. 
What it is we may be unable to define; we know, however, 
that it is connected with blood. This basis is that which jus- 
tifies, but does not necessitate, God’s dealing with the race in 
one man asa whole. So that Adam’s federal headship is the 
immediate ground of our interest in his sin, and his natural 
headship is the ground of the representative economy. Adam 
stood only for his children, because his children alone sustained 
those relations to him by virtue of which he could justly re- 
present them. If required to specify precisely what that is 
which constitutes the unity, the nature and kind of relation- 
ship, we frankly confess that we are not competent to solve 
the problem. e do not profess to understand the whole 
case. We accept whatever God has thought proper to reveal, 
and whenever the curtain drops upon his revelation, we lay 
our hands upon our mouth. In the mean time, although we 
cannot see the whole reason which is contained in natural for 
federal headship, we can see that the moral economy which 
admits of representation is supremely benevolent. If Adam 
had maintained his integrity, and we had inherited life and 
glory through his obedience, none would ever have dreamed 
that there was aught of hardship, injustice, or cruelty in the 
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scheme by which our happiness had been so cheaply secured. 
The difference of result makes no difference in the nature of 
the principle. Those who object do not remember that the 
law which made Adam our head and representative, is the 
law by virtue of which alone, so far as we know, the happi- 
ness of any man can be secured. Without the principle of 
representation, it is possible that the whole race might have 
perished, and perished for ever. Each man, as the species 
successively came into existence, would have been placed 
under the law of distributive justice. His safety, therefore, 
would have been for ever contingent. It is possible, that if 
the first man, with all his advantages, abused his liberty and 
fell, each of his descendants might have imitated his example, - 
and fallen also. It is possible, therefore, that the whole race 
might have become involved in guilt and ruin. Some might 
have stood longer than others, but what is any measure of 
time to immortality? Who shall say, but that in the bound- 
less progress of their immortal being, one by one, all may have 
sinned? It is possible, nay, more, even probable; it is quite 
sure that this would have been the case with some; that 
multitudes, indeed, would abuse their freedom and die. But 
to sin under such circumstances is to sin hopelessly. There 
can be no redeemer if each man is to be treated exclusively 
as an individual. If we cannot sin in another, we cannot be 
righteous in another. If the principle of representation is not 
to be admitted into God’s government, salvation to the guilty 
becomes hopelessly impossible. Under this principle, multi- 
tudes are, in fact, saved, when without it, all might have been 
lost. Hence, it is clearly a provision of grace, introduced for 
our good, for our safety, for our happiness, and not as a snare, 
or a curse. God had an eyeto it when He constituted our 
species a race, connected by unity of blood, and not a mere 
aggregation or assemblage of similar individuals. He made 
Adam the root, because He designed to make him the head ; 
the father, because He designed to make him the representa- 
tive, of all mankind. The natural constitution is evidently in 
order to the federal relation. Both are necessary in order to 
understand the doctrine of original sin. If we consider Adam 
merely as our first parent his act is not necessarily the act of 
his child. If the paternal relation, such as it now obtains in 
the species, exhausted his relations to the race, it would be im- 
ossible to explain how they can be guilty on account of the 
st sin rather than any other. Even if it were granted that, 
as a father, he must propagate his own moral features, his chil- 
dren would receive them simply asa nature, without being ill- 
deserving on account of them, as a child might innocently 
inherit a distorted body which the parent had brought upon 
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himself by guilt. The natural relation, therefore, taken as ex- 
clusive and alone, is wholly incompetent to bear the load of 
hereditary sin. There must be something more than parent 
and child in the case. It is vain to appeal to those analogies 
in which the offspring share in the etn incident to the 
wickedness of their fathers. The offspring do, indeed, suffer, 
but they do not charge themselves with guilt ; their sufferings 
are calamities, and not punishments. There must be some 
relation, legal and moral, by virtue of which the act of the 
parent becomes judicially theirs, before they can be penally 
responsible. This relationship is established in the covenant. 
That makes the act of their parent their sin and their crime. 
The two relations together, the natural and federal, explain 
the whole case, as far as God has thought proper to reveal it. 
I am guilty, because Adam represented me. Adam repre- 
sented me because I am his child. Birth unites me to him, 
as faith unites me to Christ. The union in each case is the 
basis of the covenant, and the covenant is the immediate 
ground of condemnation or acceptance. 

That Dr Baird’s doctrine of guilt and imputation is not 
that of the Reformed Church is susceptible of superfluous 
proof. We have not space for quotations in detail, but there 
are several considerations which shew that, whatever that 
doctrine might have been, it could not have been the scheme 
of Dr Baird. In the first place, we acquit him of any sym- 
pathy with the mediate imputation of Placeus, but did it not 
oceur to him, that the theory of Placwus could never have 
been originated, had the general sentiment of the Church 
been that we were actually guilty of the sin of Adam? Me- 
diate imputation is an expedient for establishing a direct 
personal relation betwixt ourselves and the first transgression. 
It goes on the supposition that a man can be punished only 
for the sin ete he has really committed. The problem it 
undertook to solve was, how the sin of another could be made 
to stand in personal relations to ourselves, and the answer it 
gave was, that we make it our own by a voluntary appropria- 
tion, Now, if it had been the doctrine of the church that 
the sin of Adam was actually ours, it would have been ridicu- 
lously absurd to cast about for expedients, in order to make 
us justly responsible for it. No one would ever have dreamed 
of doubting that a man is chargeable with his own sins. This 
mediate theory, therefore, is a pregnant proof that the form 
in which the Church held the doctrine was one which made 
us responsible for a crime in which we had no causal agency. 
In the next place, the bitter and malignant opposition of So- 
cinians, Remonstrants, and Pelagians is wholly unaccount- 
able, if the Reformers taught nothing morethan that a man was 
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punished for his actual transgressions. This principle could 
not have been denied without abolishing moral distinctions. 
In Dr Baird’s doctrine the vulnerable point is our numerical 
identity with Adam. That being given, guilt and corruption 
follow as a matter of course. Now, if the Reformers had 
stated the doctrine in this shape, the opposition would have 
been to the principle, and not to the consequence. Then, 
again, the Reformers, almost to a man,!asserted the immediate 
creation, and denied the generation of the soul. Calvin treats 
the theory of traduction with utter contempt. It received 
hardly less favour among the divines of France, Holland, 
Germany, England, and Scotland. But the theory of traduc- 
tion is essential to Dr Baird’s doctrine. It is, therefore, cer- 
tain that this doctrine could not have been held by the Re- 
formers. These considerations are conclusive. But there is 
another to be added, which makes assurance doubly sure. 
The Reformers all taught the imputation of our sins to Christ. 
Our ill-desert, our guilt, was charged upon him, and yet they 
never dreamed of the blasphemy of making him actually a 
sinner. Here, clearly, imputation implied responsibility for 
crimes on the part of one who was absolutely free from the 
stain, and who sustained no causal relation to them. 

But how does Dr Baird dispose of this case? Will the 
reader believe it? By a flat and palpable contradiction of 
every principle that he has sought elaborately to establish in 
the case of Adam and his posterity. He retracts his entire 
philosophy of guilt and punishment. We have never known 
a more remarkable instance of a theory breaking down under 
its own weight. He admits that Christ was our substitute ; 
that He assumed our guilt; that He was held responsible for 
our sins. Was He, therefore, actually a sinner? Was the 
nature which He had numerically the same nature which 
apostatised ? and was it charged only with its own = 
act? Not at all. Objective imputation does not involve 
subjective pollution. He simply sustains a relation to His 
people in which their sins are, “in some proper sense,” to be 
regarded as His. What is this proper sense? The reader 
will remark the answer. (Pp. 606, 607.) The substance is, 
that He was the federal head of those whose sins He bore, 
and who constituted one body with Him by virtue of, not a 
numerical identity of nature, but of a spiritual union subsist- 
ing between them—the very doctrine for which we have con- 
tended. He actually quotes with approbation the sentence of 
Owen, which is an unequivocal denial of his whole doctrine. 
“ As what He (Christ) did is imputed unto them, as if done 
by them, so what they deserved on the account of sin is charged 
upon Him.” How true that, if you expel nature with a fork, 
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she will return. Dr Baird is reduced to the necessity of 
abandoning his whole theory of imputation, or of admitting 
that Christ was a personal transgressor. 

As to the authorities which he quotes in the chapter, Of 
the Definition of Guilt and Imputation, they make nothing for 
him. They only prove that guilt is inseparable from crime ; 
no one denies that. They prove, further, that a man cannot 
be punished for a crime which is in no sense his own; no 
one denies that. But the real point in dispute is, whether 
there is only one sense, that of actual causation, in which a 
crime may be said to belong to us, and this point his autho- 
rities do not touch. Nay, if he had gone further, he would 
have seen that these very authorities distinctly teach, not 
only that we can sin, but that we have sinned vicariously. 
Then, again, Dr Baird has quietly assumed that all those ex- 
pressions by which the Reformers signalised our union with 
Adam, and represent his sin as ours, convey the idea of an 
actual participation in his offence. He has confounded union 
with identity. They clearly meant nothing more than that 
close and intimate relationship, springing from natural birth, 
which lies at the basis of federal representation. To be in 
him seminally and radically, is not to be numerically one 
nature with him. It is to be like him and of him. As we 
have already said, they never taught an arbitrary imputation. 
They never taught that guilt was unconnected with crime ; 
but they did teach that the crime might belong to a man, 
might be justly called his, where he was not implicated in the 
stain of it. If this is conceded, every passage which Dr Baird 
has quoted in the chapter referred to goes for nothing. And 
that this must be conceded, we think capable of irrefragable 
proof. Although our limits do not allow us to enter into de- 
tails, we must be permitted, in addition to the numerous 

uotations to be found in the popular treatises of theology, to 
close with one which we do not remember to have seen cited 
before. It is from the learned and venerable Cocceius. In 
allusion to the handle which Socinians made of the ambiguity 
of the word impute, he says: “ They explain it to mean that 
God imputes the sin of Adam by thinking or judging that the 
posterity of Adam willed, thought, did, what Adam perversely 
willed, thought, did. Hence they represent God as judging 
those to be in existence who were only radically in being.” 
That is, the Socinians charge imputation-with making the 
descendants of Adam personally guilty of his sin. This would 
be to attribute an actual being to those whose existence was 
only potential. But, adds Cocceius, “ to impute, in the style of 
Scripture, is to judge that he has done a thing who has not done 
it; not to impute, vs to judge that he has not done a thing, who 

VOL. IX.—NO. XXXIV. 3D 
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has done it. To impute is either to condemn or absolve 
many individuals by one sentence, on account of the conjunc- 
tion between them.”* This is exactly our doctrine, the doc- 
trine of the Westminster standards, and of the whole Re- 
formed Church. But it is not the doctrine of Dr Baird. 

Dr Baird says, “The opinion seems to be entertained by 
some that the attempt to base our relation to the covenant and 
to the apostasy, upon our natural relation to Adam, involves, 
as a logical result, the doctrine of mediate imputation.” He 
refers to ourselves, but has entirely misconceived our doctrine. 
We have always held that the natural is the grownd of the 
federal relation. The doctrine is explicitly stated in the ar- 
ticle referred to. What we objected to was, the idea that the 
natural relation alone explains our guilt and corruption ; that 
we must receive our nature from Adam precisely in the moral 
attitude which it occupied in him, simply because Adam was 
our father. We insisted then, and insist now, that the law of 
generation, singly and alone, the law that like begets like, does 
not explain even native depravity, let alone guilt, and that if 
guilt is conceived as attaching to us in the first instance, be- 
cause we have a corrupt nature, that is the doctrine of medi~- 
ate imputation. We insisted then, and insist now, that the 
immediate formal ground of guilt is the covenant headship of 
Adam ; that our depravity of nature is the penal consequence 
of our guilt in him, and that we are made parties to the cove- 
nant by the circumstance of birth, or the natural relation to 
Adam. We stated, then, that Calvin held the doctrine to 
which we object. We are now prepared to say, after a tho- 
rough examination of the writings of that great man, that, 
although he has often expressed himself vaguely and ambigu- 
ously, we are convinced that his opinion at bottom was the 
same as our own. 

Dr Baird exults in the papel of his theory to the eur- 
rent theology, on account of the completeness with which it 
solves the difficulties in relation to hereditary sin. We admit, 
very candidly, that in his case, the only difficulty is in the 
theory iteclt. Given a numerical identity of nature trans- 
mitted from father to son, and its moral condition in the one 
is as explicable as its moral condition in the other. The mur- 
derer is the same, whether found in a palace or a hovel, and 
the law seizes him, wherever it finds him, on account of a 
crime which his change of place cannot modify. But upon 
the supposition that Adam’s children are not Adam, but them- 
selves, that they are new beings, called into existence by the 

rovidence of God, two questions cannot fail to arise, which 
owe always presented difficulties in speculation. The first is, 
* Sum. Theol. chap. xxx. § 4. 
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how that which, now and here, begins its being, can begin it 
in a state of sin, without an imputation upon the character of 
God? The problem is to make God the author of the man 
without making Him the author of his sin. The second question 
is, how that which is inherent, which comes to us from without 
as a conditioning cause, and not as a self-conditioned effect, 
can carry the imputation of crime. How, as it exists in us, 
independently of any agency of ours, it can be contemplated 
with moral disapprobation, and render us personally ill-deserv- 
ing? The answer to these questions exhausts the different theo- 
ries of original sin, and Dr Baird congratulates himself that he 
has fairly got rid of them. Confident in the advantages of his po- 
sition, he has assailed, with spirit and vigour, the stronghold 
within which Edwards and his disciples have thought them- 
selves impregnable. We really enjoyed the fight, it being, as 
Lucretius observes, “a great satisfaction to stand in the 
window of a castle, and to see a battle, and the adven- 
tures thereof, in the vale below.” We felt all along, that 
all that was necessary was for them to take the offensive, 
and very feeble guns would be sufficient to demolish the for- 
tress in which Dr Baird conceived himself so strong. He 
may succeed in weakening their defences, but they can utterly 
annihilate his. Their doctrine has difficulties, but his is an 
absurdity. 

A complete answer to these questions in the present state 
of our knowledge we hold to be impossible. Until we are put 
in possession of the entire case, no solution that can be given 
will go to the bottom of the subject. There will ever remain 
phenomena which our philosophy does not cover. But, at the 
same time, we are confident that the solution must be sought 
in the line of those principles of natural and federal headship 
which the Scriptures so clearly reveal. These principles shew, 
paradoxical as the thing may appear, that the history of the in- 
dividual does not absolutely begin with its birth. It sustained 
moral relations, and was implicated in moral acts before it was 
born. ‘This notion is essentially involved in the notion of a 
covenant. When Adam was appointed to this office, all his 
descendants, constituting an unity of body with him, sustained 
the same relations to the law and God which he sustained. 
Morally and legally they were in being—their interest in the 
covenant was just the same as if they ‘had already received an 
actual existence. This being so, the sin of Adam must have 

roduced the same judicial effects upon them as upon him. 
heir actual existence was to begin under the law of sin and 
death, as his was continued under it. God, in calling them 
successively into being, must, as the Ruler and Judge of the 
universe, produce them in the state to which justice had mo- 
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rally consigned them. The covenant, therefore, does explain 
the fact of their being sinners, before they were born—does 
give them a history before their actual being. The only ques- 
tion is, Was the covenant just? That depends upon the question 
whether natural headship creates an union with Adam suffi- 
ciently intimate to ground these judicial transactions. If it 
does, the mystery is solved. We maintain that it does, but 
acknowledge very frankly that we do not fully see how. We un- 
derstand a part of the case, and only apart. The thing which 
has always perplexed us most, is to account for the sense of 
personal demerit, of guilt and shame, which unquestionably 
accompanies our sense of native corruption. It is not felt to 
be a misfortune or calamity, but a crime. We subscribe to 
every syllable which Dr Baird has written upon this subject. 
Now, how shall this be explained? Discounting all the schemes 
which deny the fact itself, and construe native corruption into 
native misfortune, there are but three hypotheses which are 
supposable in the case. First, we have really had a being an- 
tecedent to our birth, in which, by a sesnenek dlenps of liberty, 
we determined and conditioned our mundane history. The 
second is, that we had a being in our substance, though not in 
our persons, which has determined the attitude of that sub- 
stance. The third is, that we sinned in another, whose rela- 
tions to us were such as to make him morally one with us. 
The first two hypotheses remove the difficulty, but they sub- 
stitute a greater one. Of the two, if we were driven to choose 
between them, we should prefer the theory of a super-sensible 
existence. The consciousness of guilt connects it with our 
persons, and the argument is a short one which concludes 
from this consciousness to a previous personal existence. Our 
nature is sinful; it could not have been made so without our 
act; that corrupting act could not have taken place in time, 
for corruption begins with our life in time. We must, there- 
fore, have had a transcendent existence, in which we could 
have conditioned the moral type of our appearance in time. 
The objections to this hypothesis are unanswerable. In the 
first place, the notion of a timeless existence is itself utterly 
unintelligible. Every finite being is conditioned, and condi- 
tioned both by time and space; and an intelligible world of 
real, substantive existences, without temporal relations, is alto- 
gether contradictory. In the next place, it is wholly unac- 
countable, how such a state, signalized by so momentous an 
act as that which ruined the agent, has so entirely passed from 
the memory, as to leave no trace behind. Surely, if anything 
had impressed itself upon our minds, such a condition, so dif- 
ferent from the present, and so fruitful in its consequences, 
could not have failed to be remembered. Add to this the 
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silence of Scripture, or rather the contrary teaching of Scrip- 
ture, in its necessary implications, and the argument is 
complete. 

The hypothesis of Dr Baird being no less untenable, we are 
shut mt the third scheme, which we take to be the scheme 
of the Bible. We cannot carry human existence beyond Adam, 
nor Adam’s existence beyond that creative fiat which gave 
him his being on the sixth day. Then and there the species 
began, and began holy. The Scriptures further inform us 
when and where and how he lost his integrity. From the 
Ame of his disobedience, all the race have born the type of 
sin. There has been no holiness in the species from that 
hour to this, unless as supernaturally produced by the grace 
of God. It would seem, therefore, that the all-conditioning 
act which has shaped the moral character of the race, was no 
other than the act which lost to Adam the image of God in 
the garden of Eden. Such seems to be the explicit testimony 
of Scripture. By one man’s disobedience, many were made 
sinners. Either we are guilty of that act, or original corrup- 
tion is in us simply misfortune. In some way or other it is 
ours, justly imputable to us, or we are not, and cannot be, 
born the children of wrath. But we are guilty; conscience 
testifies that we are guilty—that our native corruption is sin. 
But as we did not sin personally, as we did not sin naturally, 
we must have sinned vicariously. The only alternative is in 
ourselves or in another. Ourselves are out of the question. 
Therefore we sinned in Adam, and our history truly began 
before our birth. Our appearance in time was not an absolute 
commencement, but moral relations preceded and determined 
it. In bringing us into the world sinners, God did nothing 
more than execute the decree of justice. As to the manner 
in which God executed that decree, the negative agency of 
withholding or not imparting the Divine image is sufficient to 
explain the effect. To be destitute of the image of God is to 
be in an unholy state, and the want of original righteousness 
necessitates positive corruption. But still the agency of God, 
in the production of that corruption, is purely privative and 
judicial. The case is this: The being to be produced is under 
the curse, exposed to the penalty of the law. That implies 
the withdrawal of the Divine favour, as manifested in that 
highest proof of it, the Divine image ; and that implies the 
dominion of sin. This is precisely the doctrine of our standards. 
There is, first, guilt ; then the want of original righteousness ; 
and then the corruption of the whole nature. This is, also, 
the doctrine of Calvin, who expressly repudiates natural gene- 
ration as an adequate explanation of depravity. His words 
are—“ For the human race has not naturally derived corrup- 
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tion through its descent from Adam; but that result is rather 
to be traced to the appointment of God, who, as He had 
adorned the whole nature of mankind with most excellent en- 
dowments in one man, so in the same man He denuded it.”* 

Dr Baird deceives himself with an analogy which, as illus- 
trating the unity of the race, is perfectly proper ; the analogy 
of the seed to the plant, and the oak to the acorn. But when 
an argument is derived from a figure of speech, the figure 
should be pertinent to the very point on which the argument 
turns. Here the design is to shew that one man has corrupted 
the race in the way of nature, because all have sprung from 
him. The true comparison, in a case thus contemplating de- 
rivative individuals, is not that of an acorn to the oak, but of 
@ parent oak to other oaks which have come from it. God did 
not, at first, make acorns, but trees, and these trees produced 
the acorns, and these acorns have perpetuated forests. If, 
now, an oak in full maturity should drop an hundred acorns, 
and these acorns grow into a hundred other oaks, the question 
is, Would these hundred oaks be numerically the same with 
one another and with their parent stock? And would this 
whole forest die if the parent tree should happen to decay ? 
This is the case which is parallel with Adam me f his posterity, 
and we humbly think that it gives no help to those who can 
see nothing but nature in the propagation of sin. 

But if imputed guilt makes Adam’s descendants really and 
personelly corrupt, how shall we exempt Christ from the 
operation of the same penal consequence? He bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree, and yet was holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, and separate from sinners. The judicial displeasure 
of God did not involve Him in personal sin. But, in the first 
place, it is overlooked that Christ never existed as a human 

erson. He had our nature, but the person was that of the 

ternal Son. In consequence of the intimate relationship of 
the human nature in Him to the Divine Logos, that nature 
was pervaded, conditioned, and determined, in all its habitudes 
and in its whole being, by an influence which preserved it not 
only from sin, but from the possibility of sin. Jesus was what 
no other man ever was, or ever can be, but as made so by Him, 
absolutely impeccable. It is a mystery how His divine per- 
son, without disturbing His human liberty, or absorbing His 
human consciousness, or interfering with His human proper- 
ties, or diminishing the moral significance of His temptations, 
could yet make it certain that He should never fail. But the 
ease is even so. It was in consequence of this mystery that 
the endaring of the penalty by Him was an act of obedience. 
‘Others suffer from necessity. He obeyed, achieved an active 

* Comment. Gen. iii. 7. 
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righteousness, as truly in His death as in His life. As the 
judicial displeasure of God could not destroy the personal 
union between the two natures, it could not destroy that life 
of God in His soul, which is the condition of all holiness. He 
could not have become a sinner without ceasing to be divine. 
His case, therefore, is altogether sui generis. In the next place, 
it is equally important to recollect that He stood as the head 
of a covenant, as a new beginning of the race, or rather of His 
seed. He was the representative, and not those whose sins 
He bore: If they had been His head, then the case would 
have been parallel with the imputation of Adam’s sin to his 
posterity. But He was not in them—they are not the centre 
of anion—but they are in Him, and He is, accordingly, the 
source of influence. In the third place, the very nature of 
His undertaking required Him to be stronger than the curse. 
The penalty could not crush Him, as it buries a creature in 
death, and therefore He is declared to be the Son of God, 
with power, by His resurrection from the dead. The case of 
Christ, therefore, is no manner of exception to our argument, 
that guilt, resting upon grounds of representative unity, must 
as necessarily entail a fall to the creature as personal trans- 
gression. 

We have already intimated that we regard Dr Baird’s 
account of the covenant as seriously defective. He looks 
upon it as a natural institution, essentially contained in the 
moral law, as addressed to such a creature as man. He con- 
founds man’s state, considered simply as a moral agent, under 
a dispensation of moral government, and his state as in cove- 
nant with God. We have not space, now, to enlarge upon this 
error. We shall content ourselves with an exhibition of what 
we take to be the teachings of Scripture and of our own 
standards. As a moral creature, invested with the image of 
God, man was under the law, as a servant, bound to execute 
his master’s will, with no promise but the continuance of the 
divine favour as he then enjoyed it. The condition of his 
servitude was perpetual innocence. As long as he obeyed, he 
would remain holy and happy as he was. As soon as he dis- 
obeyed, he was to die. His state was contingent, dependent 
upon his degitimate use, or the abuse of his liberty. Asa 
moral creature, moreover, he was treated purely as an indivi- 
dual ; and had no change taken place in his relations, each 
man as he came into being would have been on trial for him- 
self. Now the covenant of works was a special dispensation 
of God’s goodness, modifying this state in several important 
respects. Its aim was two-fold—to change the relation of 
man from that of a servant to a son, and to confirm him inde- 
fectibly in holiness, which is the essential notion of life. ‘To 
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achieve these ends, the period of ptobation was first made 
definite, and the notion of a completed righteousness or justi- 
fication introduced. In the next place, the persons on proba- 
tion were limited, and one made to stand for all, and thus the 
notion of imputation was introduced. In the third place, the 
field of temptation was contracted, and the question of obe- 
dience made to turn upon a single positive precept, -which 
brought the will of man directly, face to face, with the will of 
God. Had man obeyed, he would have been justified ; and 
as this justification is the equivalent of perpetual innocence, 
it must have secured it, and man have been rendered immut- 
able in holiness. This subjective change in his will from 
mutability to impeccability would have been accompanied 
with an external change in his relations from a servant to a 
son. This two-fold change would have realized the notion of 
life. Upon this view the covenant is a conspicuous manifes- 
tation of the goodness of God. But it is a view totally incon- 
sistent with Dr Baird’s notions of the constitution of man, 
and, therefore, with him the grace of God retreats before 
logical consistency. 

One more thought and we have done. We regret that the 
importance which Dr Baird attaches to the propagative pro- 
perty of man has led him to rank this among the elements 
which enter into the biblical notion of the image of God. In 
the relation betwixt a parent and his child he detects a resem- 
blance to the ineffable relation betwixt the first and second 

rsons of the Trinity, and what is still more remarkable, in our 
faculty of breathing, he finds a representation of the procession 
of the Holy Ghost. The last is a pure fancy—there is nothing 
approximating to an analogy, much less to a resemblance of 
the things themselves. That there is some analogy in the first 
case may be admitted, but that is very far from proving that 
the analogy is any part of the Divine image. Man in his do- 
minion over the creatures, sustains a relation analogous to 
that of God as Supreme Ruler, but dominion over the crea- 
tures is treated in the Scriptures as a consequence, but not as 
an element, of the image. The phrase has a specific, definite 
sense, abundantly explained in the Scriptures themselves, and 
we should neither add to it nor take from it. Least of all 
should we trust to fancy as its expositor. One thing would 
seem to be certain, that nothing can be included in it, which 
is shared by man in common with the brutes. To propagate 
their species and to breathe, is characteristic of all terrestrial 
animals, and as in these respects, the dog and the goat stand 
on @ level with man, we are conscious of something like the 
degradation of a grand subject when we undertake to define 
the Divine retina, emp properties. ; 
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We shall here pause. We have singled out the prominent 
parts of Dr Baird's book, in which we find ourselves unable 
to agree with him. It would have given us more pleasure to 
have dwelt upon the many fine features of it which we can 
most cordially approve. It is by no means a commonplace 
work. The very consistency with which he has carried through 
a single leading idea, and interwoven it with the texture of a 
difficult and complicated discussion, shews the hand of genius 
and the power of disciplined thought. We thank him for his 
incidental death-blows to popular errors, and we love him for 
the zeal and heartiness with which he clings to the glorious 
doctrines of grace. If, in the points in which we have differed 
from him, we have said any thing personally offensive, it would 
give us more pain to discover it, than it can give him to read it. 
We are conscious that we have written under a strong sense 
of personal esteem, and we are sure that Dr Baird will recip- 
rocate the wish, that in relation to the matters in dispute, each 
of us may seek, exclusively, for truth. We adopt the noble 
language of Socrates in the Philebus of Plato: viv yag dharov agos 
ye wird rovro pidovexotmev, brug ayw rien, cairo fora: ra winawra, 
4 ravd d ov, rH 8 adAnSsordrw ds7 rou cunmays Huds dup. 





j Arr. Il1—Dr Edward Beecher’s “ Conflict” and “ Ooncord.” 


1.—The Conflict of Ages; or the great Debate on the Moral 
Relations of God and Man. By Epwarp Bezxcuer, D.D. 
1853. 

2.—The Concord of Ages ; or the Individual and Organic Har- 
mony of God and Man. By Epwarp Bescuzr, D.D. 1860. 


TxeseE volumes otf Dr Beecher, though published at different 
periods, and under different titles, are part and parcel of the 
same scheme of doctrine. The latter work is but a pendent, a 
complement, of the former, advocating and defending the same 
opinions, and carrying them out to greater lengths. It will be 
appropriate to notice the previous volume first. 

y “the Conflict of Ages,” Dr B. understands the contro- 
versy, which has been going on for ages in the Christian 
Church, respecting human depravity ; those on the one side 
insisting, as the result of their own convictions and conscious- 
ness, on the natural and entire depravity of man; while those 
on the other side, not being able to reconcile such a state of 
things with the perfections of God, and with what he owes to 
new created beings, have been inclined to modify, to soften, 
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and in some instances to deny altogether, the fact of such de- 
pravity. In this controversy are involved what Dr B. calls 
the two “grand, moving powers of Christianity ;” viz., the 
perfection of the Divine character on the one hand, and hu- 
man depravity and wickedness on the other. And what is 
pucutbitly unfortunate, these powers, he tells us, according to 
the present adjustment of things, are counteracting one an- 
other; so that, like a steamship whose paddle wheels should 
move in opposite directions, the vessel can only roll, and tum- 
ble, and whirl about in the foaming flood, without the possi- 
bility of making progress. 

Dr B. defines precisely, in some of his first chapters, what 
is due from the Creator to newly created intelligent beings,— 
what “the laws of honour and right” demand of him, on their 
behalf; and he is entirely confident that these laws have not 
been regarded. The conclusion therefore is, that they were 
not then newly created ; that they must have existed and 
sinned in a former state of being; and that they have been 
sent into this world, with all their sinful habits and propen- 
sities about them, with a view to their possible reformation 
and salvation. 

Such is the theory of Dr B,, on which he accounts for the 
natural and entire sinfulness of mankind; and such the argu- 
ment, and almost the only argument, by which he attempts to 
establish the fact of our pre-existence. He admits that there 
is no proof of it in the direct language of Scripture; though 
he insists (falsely, as we shall shew), that there is no proof to 
the contrary. But such a supposition is absolutely necessary, 
in order to reconcile the fact of our natural and total sinful- 
ness with the acknowledged perfections of God, and with what 
he owes to newly created beings. His argument is revolved, 
and re-revolved, and viewed in all possible aspects and lights, 
through the five hundred and fifty pages of this thoroughly 
elaborated volume. The history of the conflict from age to 
age is unfolded, objections are weighed, and an earnest effort 
is made to commend the theory to the consideration and ac- 
ceptance of all classes of professing Christians. The spirit of 
the work is kind and charitable, and the author seems to have 
indulged the hope,—a vain one, as the event has shewed,—of 
bringing not only Evangelical Christians, but Pelagians and 
Unitarians, to unite with him in his peculiar views. 

With this brief statement of the general theory and plan of 
the author, we proceed to offer such remarks as have occurred 
to us, in the reading of this remarkable volume. 

And, first, the very title of the book seems to us exception- 
able. “The Conflict of Ages;” implying that the conflict 
here treated of—the controversy respecting human depravity 
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—has been the chief, if not the only, controversy ‘of the reli- 
gious world, in all past time. And yet Dr B. knows full well 
that this is not the case. Other questions were mooted, and 
other controversies agitated, long before the days of Augus- 
tine and Pelagius, when the subject of depravity began to be 
discussed. Such were the controversies of the ancient philo- 
sophers respecting the existence, the nature, and perfections 
of God ; and the controversies with the Gnostics res ng 
the origin of evil. The controversy concerning the Trinity 
and the person of Christ preceded that concerning depravity, 
in the Christian Church, by several generations, and has con- 
tinued, with little abatement, to the present time. This con- 
troversy, certainly, is as well entitled as that concerning 
depravity to be denominated “the Conflict of Ages.” Each 
has been a conflict of ages,—one, in the midst of many others, 
—but neither can with propriety be termed “ the Conflict of 
Ages.” 

Our second remark relates to what Dr B. calls “the movin 
powers of Christianity.” These he holds to be the fallen an 
ruined condition of man on the one hand, and the perfection 
of the Divine character on the other; or, as he expresses it, 
“the principles of honour and right” which God must have 
observed, in his treatment of new created beings. Now, we 
admit that these are principles of great importance and influ- 
ence; but that they are entitled to be called “the moving 
powers of Christianity,” as though they were its only, or its 

rincipal moving powers, may well be doubted. The Apostle 

aul seems to regard the love of Christ as the great moving 

ower of the gospel. “The love of Christ constraineth ue ; 
ated we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead; and that he died for all, that they which live showd 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him who died for 
them, and rose again.” Other a moving forces, accord- 
ing to the same Apostle, are “the powers of the world to 
come.” Considerations drawn from the future world,—the 
resurrection, the final judgment, the glories of heaven, and the 

ains of hell,—these, probably have more power to stir and 
influence the human mind, than almost any other. It is under 
the influence of these truths, that men are generally awakened. 
It is under the influence of the love of Christ, that they are 
melted and subdued. Certainly, the principles referred to by 
Dr B., though acknowledged to be of ene: importance and 


influence, are not entitled to be regarded as exclusively, or 
chiefly, “the moving powers of Christianity.” 

We come next to a consideration of what our author calls 
*the laws of honour and right,”"—those which are bindin 
upon the Supreme Being in his treatment of new oi 
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minds. They are, says our author, such as the following: 1. 
That he shall not “hold his creatures responsible or punish- 
able for anything in them of which they are not the authors, 
but of which he is, either directly or indirectly, the creator, 
and which exists in them anterior to, and independent of an 
knowledge, desire, or choice of their own.” 2. “That he sha 
not himself confound the distinction between right and wrong, 
by dealing with the righteous as with the wicked.” 3. That 
he shall “not so charge the wrong conduct of one being to 
others, as to punish one person for the conduct of another, to 
which he did not consent, and in which he had no part.” 4. 
“That he shall confer on new created beings such original 
constitutions as shall, in their natural and proper tendencies, 
favourably affect their prospects for eternity, and place a rea- 
sonable power of right conduct, and of securing eternal life, 
in the possession of all.” 5. “Not only do the demands of 
honour and right forbid the Creator to injure his creature in 
his original constitution, but they equally forbid him to place 
him in circumstances needlessly unfavourable to right conduct, 
and a proper development of his powers.” 

Such are “the principles of honour and right,” as laid down 
by Dr B,, and of which he has much to say, in the course of 
his reasonings. He regards them as imperatively binding 
upon God, in his treatment of new made intelligent creatures. 
In some instances, they are stated more cag and strongly 
than in the above quotations. For aay e says, p. 481, 
“In order to justify God, and to condemn his sinful creatures, 
all the sentiments of an honourable mind demand that it be 
made to appear, that he did all for his creatures that our 
highest conceptions of justice, honour, magnanimity, and 
generosity require; all that was needed to place them in the 
most favourable position possible, all things considered, for 
good conduct.” 

Our first remark in regard to these alleged principles of 
honour and right is, that we are but poorly qualified to judge 
respecting them. They are above our reach. We are indeed 
made capable of moral perception,—of distinguishing, within 
certain limits, the right from the wrong ; so that, on a variety 
of questions, the appeal is pertinent, “‘ Why, even of our own 
selves, judge ye not what is right?” But since the distinction 
between right and wrong grows out of the nature and relations 
of things, and since, beyond a very little distance, this nature 
and these relations are entirely unknown to us, we are but 
poorly qualified, except so far as we have the Divine word for 
our guide, to pass upon intricate moral questions. How 
much do we know respecting the nature of the Supreme Being, 
and the relations which he sustains to all possible and actual 
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existences; and how little it becomes us to decide as to the 
principles of honour and right which, under all circumstances, 
are binding upon him? He knows perfectly what they are, 
and he can, if he pleases, reveal them to us; but beyond what 
he has revealed, it becomes us to decide with the extremest 
caution. 

To some of the principles which Dr B. has laid down, we 
could ourselves subscribe. They are so obvious as to preclude 
all hesitation. To others, we could subscribe with some modi- 
fication. To others still, and those which are most essential 
to his argument, it is doubtful whether we could subscribe at 
all. For example, we know not that God is bound, in honour 
and right, to place every new created being “in the most 
favourable position possible, all things considered, for his good 
conduct.” We are not sure that he has done as much as this 
for any new created being whatever. It is certain that he did 
not do it for our first parents; nor is it likely that he did it, 
at their first creation, for the angels. The angels, like our first 
parents, were once on trial; and trial implies something more 
than the possibility or the ot to sin. It implies the ex- 
istence of something to try the subjects of it. In other words, 


it implies temptation ; and to expose a new made creature to 
temptation is not to place him “in the most favourable position 


stble for his good conduct.” In that previous state, of which 

r B. speaks, we were not ourselves placed, according to his 
theory, in the most favourable position possible. e were 
exposed to the seductions of the great leaders in rebellion, who 
fell before we did, and by their “ wiles and temptations” we 
were drawn into sin. See pp. 239, 243. 

Besides, there are other principles of honour and right, 
which we think quite as obvious as some which Dr B. has 
cited, the admission of which would be fatal to his argument. 
For example, is it right for God to take a fallen spirit of his 
own creation, strip him of all consciousness of the past, reduce 
him to a state of infantile ignorance and weakness, send him 
into this world, and here subject him to all sorts of perils, and 
hold him liable to eternal punishment, for sins of which he 
has not, and cannot have, the slightest knowledge? Is it 
right for God to subject such an one, from the first, to the in- 
fluence of corrupting moral associations, ‘and of infernal 
spirits, and all this in the endeavour to convert and save 
him? We suggest these queries, to which others might be 
added, for the consideration of Dr B. In view of them, let 
him decide whether there are not other principles of honour 
and right, which are quite as obvious, and of as binding a 
character, as some of those which he has proposed. 

It seems to us, that the manner in which God should treat, 
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his new made creatures in this world, or in any other, will 
depend very much upon the kind of probation on which they 
are to be placed. If they are to enter upon a probation of 
law, of works, as the angels did, and as our first parents did, 
to see whether they will continue obedient and live for ever ; 
then, obviously, their moral existence should commence with- 
out any native corruption, or inbred propensities to evil. And 
this is just what so many of our old standard writers, whom 
Dr B. quotes, have said, and truly said, respecting the state of 
man before the fall. But suppose a race of intelligent crea- 
tures is to enter upon a very different probation,—to see, not 
whether they will persevere in holiness, but whether they will 
turn from their sins,—not whether they will obey and be 
happ , but whether they will repent and be forgiven. The 
conditions of their existence are now mightily changed, and 
the obligations of their Creator towards them are changed 
also. If, through the operation of some wise natural law 
—a law which could be interrupted only by a miracle,—-such 
persons should be left to commence their moral existence 
under the influence of native corruptions which were sure to 
shew themselves in evil, no reproach or dishonour could, on 
that account, be cast upon their Maker. 

One of the most objectionable parts of the work before us, 
the one which we ioe of the most hurtful tendency, is 
that in which the author sets forth the difficulties and alleged 
absurdities of attempting to connect our sins with that of 
Adam. These difficulties he turns over and over, looks at 
them in various aspects and lights, magnifies them to the ut- 
most, arrays one class of theologians against another, and 
thus provokes the enemies of evangelical religion to. say: 
“This is what we have always told you. This doctrine of de- 
pravity, as derived from Adam, is a monstrous absurdity. It 
shocks all our sentiments of honour and right. And now you 
hear as much from one of your own number. You have it on 
the authority of Dr Edward Beecher, that such a doctrine can 
never be received as true.” 

So great was the exultation among Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, when “ The Conflict of Ages” was first published, that 
one of their leaders said, “This book gives to orthodoxy the 
severest blow that it has ever had. e rejoice to see Dr 
Beecher ulling away the foundation from the edifice of spi- 
ritual Babylon. ** Another declared his “ readiness to expend 
a large portion of the funds of the American Unitarian 
ciation, in circulating the work.”+ And yet none of these 
men have any more confidence in Dr Beecher’s mode of in- 
troducing sin into the world, than they have in the commonly 

* Thomas Whitmore. ¢ Dr Ellis, of Charlestown, Mass. 
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received theory; and they exult in what he has done, only as 
they think it will go to unsettle orthodoxy, and may have a 
tendency to draw unwary souls into the meshes of their own 
delusions. 

It is ‘no part of our plan to go into a prolonged discussion 
of human depravity, and of its connection with the first sin of 
Adam. This mart require a volume. We will here only 
say that the connection of our sin with that of Adam rests, 
as we have before hinted, upon a natural law—a wise and 
good law—a law of wide extent, and of far-reaching influence 
—a law which could be counteracted only by a miracle, and 
that miracle God was under no obligations to perform. Every 
seed among vegetables produces its like. Every living crea- 
ture, whether on the earth, or in the air, or in the water, 
brings forth others after its kind. And our first parents did 
the same. When Adam fell, he became at once a depraved, 
corrupted, ruined man. His very nature underwent a change, 
He begat children in his own likeness; and these children 
begat others in their likeness ; and so the corruption has de- 
scended from father to child, through all succeeding genera- 
tions, 

Nor is this saying, with the Gnostics, that our inherited 
corruptions ‘belong exclusively to the body. Nor is it saying 
that the soul is propagated like the body. Even supposing 
that God gives, by an act of creation, the soul at birth, it is 
altogether likely that he proceeds, in this important matter 
(as he does in everything else), according to some established 
law ; and this is the great law of likeness above described. 

We know not that this most important law has ever been 
interrupted, in a single instance. God has contravened other 
natural laws, by the performance of miracles; but never this. 
So great was his regard for this law of likeness, that when the 
man Christ Jesus was to be brought into the world without 
the taint of natural corruption, God chose to perform a miracle 
in another way. He chose to introduce his Son upon the 
earth, without the intervention of a human father. 

If this law of likeness made us sinners, independent of our 
own activities, or subjected us to punishment for sins that 
were not our own, we could not undertake to vindicate it. 
But it does neither. The very nature which we inherit from 
Adam is an active nature, else it could not be a sinful one; 
and its acts from the first are spontaneously, freely, selfishly 
wrong. They are as really our own, and as really sinful 
(though not, of course, to the same degree), as any of our sub- 
sequent acta. Hence, we deserve a degree of punishment for 
them ; and the provision which God has made for our deliver- 
ance and salvation is all of grace,—free, sovereign, glorious 
grace. 
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In describing the case of the infant, as being a sinner in 
consequence of his descent from Adam, Dr B., in some in- 
stances, misrepresents it, and aggravates it, making it much 
harder than it is. Thus he tells us that man is “wronged at 
the outset ;” that “from the very first, he is abandoned of 
God ;” that his “constitution is so deranged and corrupt, as 
to tend to sin with a power which no man can overcome.” 
Pp. 158, 458, 473. But nothing of this, as it seems to us, 
is true. No sins are charged upon the individual which he 
does not freely and actively commit, and he is punished for 
no one’s sins but his own. Nor is he punished for these any 
more than they deserve; nor, in the present life, in any mea- 
sure so much as they deserve. How, then, is he “‘ wronged at 
the outset?” 

And as to his inheriting a tendency to sin which he cannot 
overcome ; this is true only in the moral sense. His inability 
is no other than a want of inclination, which furnishes no ex- 
cuse for sin. 

And the infant child, so far from being “ abandoned of God,” 
is taken up, from the first, by the grace of God, and ample 
provision is made for its salvation. If removed out of the 
world in mere infancy, it is first, as we believe, renewed and 
pardoned, and then taken directly to heaven. Or if its life is 
continued, it enters on a probation of grace, the means and 
provisions of which are so abundant, that salvation cannot be 
forfeited, but by its own fault. 

Speaking of the advantages of his theory of pre-existence, 
Dr B. says, “ Man,” on this supposition, “is the author of. 
his original depravity, and not God. What men enjoy, in 
this world, is a gracious gift of God to them, beyond their 
deserts. What they suffer is less than they deserve; for it 
is of the Lord’s mercies that they are not consumed. The 
multitudes that are saved, owe eternal life to the free 
grace of God. All who are lost, perish entirely by their 
own original revolt from God, persisted in during this life. 
But on the other supposition,’ —that man commences his 
existence here, and becomes a sinner through the sin of 
Adam,—“ none of these things is true.” P. 244. 

Now, so far from assenting to this closing assertion, we hold 
that, on the latter supposition, all the things before said, are 
true. They are as true on the latter supposition as on the 
former. On the theory we advocate, “man, and not God, is 
the author of his original depravity,” «.¢, if by depravity be 
meant sin. Man is as much the actor, the vuapendilte author, 
of his first sin, as of his last. On the theory we advocate, 
“ what men enjoy in this world is a gracious gift of God to 
them, beyond their deserts) And what they suffer is less than 
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they deserve ; for it is of the Lord’s mercies that they are not 
consumed.” And so of the remaining statements in the above 
quotation. All these things are as true on the common evan- 
gelical theory, as they are on that presented by Dr B. ; and it 
is unaccountable that he should not have known it, and 
acknowledged it. 

But to come more directly to the new theory of accounting 
for human sinfulness, we mean that of pre-existence. The 
doctrine is, in brief, this: That at some remote period, long 
anterior to the creation of this world, we were all created, 
pure, holy, happy spirits ;—that we persisted in holiness for a 
time, but at length, through the power of temptation, and the 
seductions of those who had lived and sinned before us, we 
were drawn into sin ;—that we lived in sin, no one knows how 
long, until evil habits and propensities had accumulated upon 
us ;—that, with a view to our possible recovery from sin, God 
determined to create a material world, and send us into it, on 
a probation of grace ;—that to prepare us for this new proba- 
tion, he found it necessary to obliterate from our minds all 
knowledge and remembrance of our former state, reducing us 
to infantile weakness and ignorance, and allowing us to bring 
nothing with us from the previous world but the bare substance 
and faculties of our souls, together with the evil habits and 
stage yo which had grown upon them and corrupted them. 

p. 235, 239, 243, 462, 466, 530, 535. The child thus intro- 
duced into this mortal life begins, of course, to sin from the 
first, and continues to sin until, peradventure, the grace of 
God arrests him, and he is recovered and saved. 

Such is the theory of Dr B. ; by the help of which he thinks 
to remove all difficulties, and unite all sects and parties on the 
subject of human depravity and guilt ;—by the help of which 
he hopes so to adjust the great moving powers of Christianity, 
that the system shall no longer falter and flounder, but shall 
advance with a vastly accelerated speed, and soon fill the earth. 

To-the theory in question we have several objections, some 
of which will now be presented. 

1. If this doctrine of pre-existence be true, and of so much 
importance as Dr B. represents, it is unaccountable that it 
should not have been revealed to us in the Scriptures. If it 
is indeed the only key which unlocks to us the mysteries of 
our present condition, and unfolds to us the true system of the 
universe ; if it presents the only method in which the facts of 
our existence can be reconciled with the divine perfections, 
and in which the vital powers of Christianity may be so ad- 
justed that the system can advance without obstruction ; then 
why, we ask again, has it not been revealed? Dr B. admits 
that it is not directly revealed. If learned at all, it must be 

VOL. IX.—NO. XXXIV. 3B 
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learned by implication and inference ; and by inference so 
obscure, that the church, in all ages, with possibly here and 
there an exception, has been ignorant of it. 

Dr B. insists, indeed, that this doctrine does not stand alone 
in lacking direct support from the Bible, but that the same is 
true of several other great doctrines, such as the Divine exist- 
ence, and the inspiration of the Scriptures. But these asser- 
tions are made, certainly, without due consideration, and can- 
not be sustained. 

The more stress Dr B. lays upon his favourite doctrine of 
pre-existence, and the greater the importance which he attaches 
to it, the greater the marvel that it should not have been ex- 
pressly revealed, and the stronger the objection which the lack 
of such a revelation presents. 

2. The Scriptures teach, not that Adam had long existed in 
a former life, but that he was created, when he began to exist 
in this world. God “ breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and he became a living soul ;”—clearly implying that he 
was not a living soul before. And by one of the prophets, 
God is said, not only to “stretch forth the heavens, and lay 
the foundations of the earth,” but to “form the spirit of man 
within him,” (Zech. xii. 1). 

3. The Scriptures also teach, in direct opposition to Dr B.’s 
theory, that our first parents, when first created, were holy. 
They are said to have been created “in the image of God,” 
and to have been “made upright.” Until they had eaten the 
forbidden fruit, not a word was said to them by their Creator, 
which indicated that they were, or ever had been, the objects 
ot his displeasure.* So far from this, God communed with 
them, and blessed them, and pronounced them, and the whole 
creation, of which they were the constituted sovereign and 
head, good—very good. 

4, The Scriptures further teach, in opposition to the same 
theory, that mankind have not sinned in a previous life. From 
their intercourse with the heathen, or from some other cause, 
a portion of the Jews, in Christ’s time, entertained the idea, 
that men were often punished, in this life, for sins committed 
in a former state. Accordingly, they asked our Saviour, re- 
specting the man who had been blind from his birth: “ Mas- 
ter, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was born 
blind? Jesus answered, Neither hath this man sinned, nor 
his parents, but that the works of God should be made mani- 
fest in him,” (John ix. 2, 3). Our Saviour here expressly 


* Dr B. infers that our first parents were not holy, at their creation, from the 
fact that ‘they were naked, and were not ashamed ;—as though they were lost 
to all shame! But on this ground, what is commoaly called their fall was a 
Benefit to them, as it gave them some sense of decency, if nothing more. 
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contradicts the doctrine of a pre-existent state of sin. The 
Apostle Paul does the same ; for he affirms, that before Jacob 
and Esau had been born upon earth, they had “done neither 
good nor evil,” (Rom. ix. 11). How could this be said of 
them, in case they were transgressors from another world ? 

5. The Scriptures expressly connect our own state of sin and 
death with the fall of Adam, and not with a pre-existent state 
of transgression. “In Adam, all die.” “By one man (Adam) 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin.” “By the offence 
of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation.” “By 
one man’s disobedience, many were made sinners.” (1 Cor. 
xv. 22; Rom. v. ries If these passages do not connect 
the sinfulness of men with the fall of Adam, operating in some 
way as a cause, then it is impossible for language to do it; 
and so the words have been understood by Christians, ever 
since they were written ; and for Dr B., or any one else, to 
say that the connection here indicated is merely typical, ana- 
logical, or more properly allegorical,—a seeming connection, 
introduced by the Apostle, to aid him in setting forth more 
strongly the great doctrine of salvation by Christ,—is a most 
unwarrantable tampering with the sacred word. We have 
not time nor patience to go into a critical examination of our 
author’s interpretation of the passages above quoted,—extend- 
ing, as it does, through some twelve chapters of his book. He 
may have satisfied himself on the subject. We presume he 
has. But sure we are that he has satisfied almost nobody else. 
The language of the Apostle is unequivocal. It as plainly 
sets forth our connection with the first Adam, as with the 
second,—our fall and ruin through the one, as our redemption 
by the other ; and that kind of exegesis, which would explain 
away its obvious sense, is very like those glosses and interpre- 
tations which would extract Unitarianism or Universalism out 
of the plain teachings of our Lord and his Apostles. 

6. The doctrine of pre-existence is refuted by yet another 
representation of Scripture. If we existed and sinned in a 
previous life, then we must be called to an account for those 
sins. If we are saved, not only must they be repented of and 
forgiven, but an account must be taken of them, that the uni- 
verse may see the amount of our indebtedness to sovereign 
grace. Or if.we are found at last among the lost, dn account 
of them must be taken, else the full demands of justice against 
us cannot be ascertained. In either case, therefore, whether 
we are saved or lost, the sins of that previous life (if there be 
any such) must be accounted for in the final day. And yet 
no mention is made in the Scriptures of our liability to any 
such reckoning. So far from this, the very:supposition of it is 
precluded. “We must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
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Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his body” 
—in the present world—“ according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad,” (2 Cor. v. 10). 

7. We add, finally, as an argument against the doctrine of 
pre-existence, that it removes no difficulties. It embarrasses 
the subject of human depravity with many new difficulties, 
but we see not that it removes any of the old ones. On this 
theory, as on that commonly received, the infant comes into 
the world imbecile, ignorant, and utterly unconscious of any 
former life. On both theories, he commences his existence 
here with a depraved, corrupted nature, with deranged sensi- 
bilities, with propensities and tendencies to evil which lead 
him directly into sin. On both theories, this natural corrup- 
tion is the result of natural laws,—laws wisely established 
and sustained; in the one case, the law of habit; in the 
other, the law of natural descent. On both theories, the sins 
of the individual are all of them his own, freely, actively com- 
mitted, conferring personal guilt, and deserving of punish- 
ment; so that salvation, in both cases, is entirely of grace. 
And now what mighty difference is there, so far as the re- 
moving of difficulties is concerned, between the two? We 
cannot see that the new theory removes any difficulty which 
has been thought to lie against a fair and reasonable interpre- 
tation of the old; while certainly it embarrasses the subject 
with many difficulties peculiar to itself, such as that it contra- 
dicts the Bible in a variety of particulars as we have seen, and 
is itself a mere assumption, without any proof from conscious- 
ness, memory, philosophy, history, or from any other source. 

Dr Beecher’s second volume, “ The Concord of Ages,” is, 
as we said, but a complement of the first ; advocating the 
same views, as to the pre-existence of the human race, their 
sin and fall in a former life, and their being sent into this 
world, and here placed under redemptive influences, with a 
view to their possible recovery and salvation. And yet some 
of the connected points are more fully developed in the second 
volume, and carried out to ulterior results. He tells us that 
the angels were not all of them created at once ; that the old- 
est and greatest of them date back their origin to a vastly re- 
mote period,—long anterior, not only to the placing of man 
upon the earth, but to the inception of a material universe. 

e tells of the trial on which they were placed, and of the 
particular temptation before which they fell. ‘“ We know 
what it was from which the first generation [of angels] re- 
volted. From pleasure, of course, there was no temptation to 
revolt. But from a discipline of suffering, such as they needed 
to fit them to be founders of the universe with God, they could 
be tempted to revolt.” P.98. “That Satan and his follow- 
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ers needed, in some way, a discipline of suffering, and were 
called to it, and also that they revolted from it, renouncin 
faith, obedience, and patience, and enthroning self-will om 
self-indulgence, the very nature of the case, and their spirit 
and policy in all ages since, most clearly evince,” p. 254. 

The great Jehovah was, of course, grieved and distressed 
at the fall and ruin of so many of his creatures ; but he could 
not prevent it. He did what he could, but “in the earlier 
periods of creation there was a necessary limitation of his 
power.”* The revolt came in spite of him; his grand sys- 
tem was disorganized ; and it only remained that he must re- 
store it in the best possible way. 

With this object in view,—having abandoned Satan and 
the other great fendede in revolt to the ruin they had incurred, 
and having reserved in safe keeping, somewhere, the less 
guilty rebels, who had been more recently created, and had 
been seduced by their wiles,—he resolved to create, for this 
latter class, a material world, and to send one after another, 
in a way of ordinary generation, into bodies here. For them 
he would provide a Saviour ; he would furnish them with new 
— influences and means of grace; he would make even 
their material organizations (which are so often represented as 
a temptation and a snare) a means of instruction and profit 
to them ; and by these methods he would recover great num- 
bers to himself. Those who cannot be in this way restored, 
must be left under the power of their great leader and de- 
stroyer, and go to their own place. 

The course of things here indicated has been in progress 
now for a long period,—ever since the placing of man upon 
the earth ; in all which time, God has been “ gathering in his 
own elect,” and “enduring, with much longsuffering, the 
vessels of wrath fitted for destruction.” But the period of 
suspended light and full moral impression is now well nigh 
over. The repressed emotions of the Almighty will soon burst 
forth ; his anger will burn like fire ; Satan and his hosts will 
be confounded and confined ; the glory of the Lord will sud- 
denly be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together. Christ 
will soon be married to his redeemed church, and “the Con- 
cord of Ages” will be, temporarily, consummated.+ 

* “Either the limitation of divine power in the earlier stages of creation 
which I advocate, exists, or it does not. If it does not exist, then no man can 
defend God against the charge of malevolence. If it does exist, then there is, 
as I have shewn, a simple and natural solution of the origin of evil.” (Con- 
flict, &c., p. 486.) 

“So long as infinite and unconditioned power at all times to exclude all sin 
is ascribed to God, and his suffering is denied, the malignant spirit of the sys- 
tem of evil cannot be exposed.” (Concord, &c., -. 176.) 


+ All this is to be done at the pouring out of the seventh vial, spoken of in 
Rev. xvi. 17. 
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After a long period of rest and peace to the church, during 
which the company of redeemed ones will be vastly aug- 
mented, and by means of them Christ will be carrying on his 
work of re-organization throughout the universe, Satan will be 
loosed for a little season. But he will speedily be smitten 
down again, and involved in a more hopeless condition than 
before; and from that time onward, “the Concord of Ages” 
will be perpetual and eternal. It will be disturbed no more 
for ever. 

The final victory over Satan and his rebel host will not be, 
however, one of force, but rather of light, of conviction, and 
of moral impression. “The power which prevails is not al- 
mighty force ; but it is the power of longsuffering goodness 
and truth, in their highest forms, triumphing over its opposite 
spirit, so fully developed by its evil and malignant influences.” 
“The whule is, on the part of God, a victory, not of force, but 
of logic, of truth, and of holy emotion, purifying and uniting 
the universe for ever.” Pp. 555, 523. 

On this condensed statement of the views of Dr B., as ex- 
hibited in his second volume, it would be easy to multiply re- 
marks ; but we must confine ourselves to a very few. 

One of the first inquiries which suggests itself is this: How 
does Dr B. know all that is involved in this far reaching hy- 

thesis? The Bible discloses some things; but above and 
Coens what it reveals, how does Dr B. know? The Bible 
informs us that at some time, previous to the creation of man, 
God brought into being a multitude of angels; that a portion 
of them fell into sin; and that the great leader of the rebel 
host, under the guise of a serpent, became the seducer of our 
first parents. But how does Dr B. know that the creation 
and revolt of the angels took place at such a vastly remote 
period ; that they took place, not together, but at different 
times ; and all anterior to the material universe? How does 
he know as to the nature of that probation on which the 
angels were originally placed, the injunctions laid upon them, 
and the precise form of the temptation before which they fell ? 
The Bible asserts God’s unlimited power over the hearts and 
actions of creatures; how does Dr B. know that, in the early 
periods of creation, his power was so limited that he could in 
no way prevent the fall of the angels? How does he know 
so much of God’s vast system of the universe, which was 
broken in upon by this revolt of angels, and which, through 
the instrumentality of his redeemed church, he has undertaken, 
to restore? The Bible intimates, if it does not directly assert, 
that all “the angels, who kept not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation, are reserved in everlasting chains, under 
darkness, unto the judgment of the great day.” How does 
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Dr B. know that only a part of them are in this hopeless 
condition, and that the other part are reserved for a probation 
on the earth? How does he know that we ourselves belong 
to this fallen company, and that our present depravity, though 
we are not at all conscious of it, is the result of sin in a former 
life? How does he know as to the blessed results of our 
present probation, and that they are to be brought about, in 
— measure, through the influence of material organizations ? 

ow does he know when Christ's victory over Satan is to be 
accomplished, and “the Concord of Ages” is to be ushered 
in, and that this grand consummation is to be effected, not at 
all by physical force, but only by the force “ of logic, of truth, 
and of holy emotion, purifying and uniting the universe for 
ever ?” 

We might multiply questions of this sort, and wait long for 
an answer, were it not that Dr B. has told us, in part, how he 
came by his knowledge. It is not all the fruit of his logic, 
though on this he lays a mighty stress. Christ, he tells us, 
“is the great leader of his church in philosophy and logic,” 
and Satan’s beasts “ are as sensitive to it as they are to fire,” 
pp. 459, 542. But his superior knowledge, on the high topics 
above referred to, is chiefly the result of revelation. “The 
true and highest ground of certainty lies in the fact, that God 
is a real Being, and that he has a self-revealing power, such 
that he can make his presence, thoughts, emotions, and cha- 
racter a vivid reality to the mind. To receive and be affected 
by such a self-revelation of God, the mind is by its nature 
adapted. It was designedly so made by God, just as the eye 
was made to see the sun,” p 41. “There may be a thousand 
mysteries in the nature of God, . . . and yet we may have a 
true and reliable knowledge of him, as an intelligent, moral, 
and affectionate person ; and we may so truly understand his 
ends, plans, and emotions, that we may be in full and perfect 
sympathy with him, especially tf he discloses these things to us, 
as he has promised, in the way of self-revelation,” p. 115. 

With this revelation of God to his own soul, Dr B. is quite 
confident that he has been favoured ; and this is his chief reli- 
ance in engaging, as he has done, in “the Conflict of Ages.” 
“It has been feared that I should unsettle man, by assailing 
certain views of God which I deemed false; because, in so 
doing, I shake the old foundations, and men, it is said, cannot 
or will not reconstruct the system on the better basis proposed 
by me. This will be as it pleases God. He exists as a real 
God, in a definite character, and with a self-manifesting 
power. This is my reliance. This is a defence of the truth, 
that can never fail,” “The mind has divinely a tntut- 
tions of intellectual and moral truth.” Pp. 43, 314. 
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Dr B. doubtless remembers that others, besides himself, 
have had supposed revelations, and have relied upon them to 
their hurt. There is scarcely any extravagance, whether of 
doctrine or practice, which has not been justified in this way. 
The monks and mystics had revelations in abundance, re- 
ceived, in most instances, very much as Dr B. describes. To 
trust to revelations or impressions, beyond what the Bible re- 
veals, is in the highest degree delusive and dangerous. This 
is the nit and root of all fanaticism. 

Dr B. has much to say of “a suffering God,” and thinks 
himself far in advance of ordinary Christians in regard to this 

oint. Indeed, it is this feature of the Divine character,— 
ong, patient, benevolent suffering in the behalf of his enemies, 
—which is to be disclosed at the termination of the existing 
conflict, to the utter discomfiture of Satan and his rebel hosts. 

That God is a personal, spiritual Being, possessing not only 
intellect and will, but a most perfectly constituted emotional 
nature, the Bible abundantly teaches, and most Christians 
believe. He not only sees what is doing in the universe, but 
he feels in view of it; and feels just as a being of infinite 
wisdom and goodness ought to feel. He feels delight in view 
of holiness, and displeasure in view of sin. He is happy in 
the love of his loyal and devoted subjects; while he “is angry 
with the wicked every day.” God sympathizes with his peo- 
ple, in their trials and sorrows. This is no new doctrine in the 
church. It has been held and taught by the ablest divines, in 
all periods of the church’s history. They have not held, in- 
jal, as Dr B. does, that God is pained in view of evils which 
he has no power to prevent; for this would be inconsistent 
with his immediate and perfect blessedness. But that God 
sees thousands of things taking place in the universe which, 
in themselves, are disagreeable to him, and that he feels a 
degree of suffering in view of them, and just that kind and 
degree of suffering which is most suitable to him as a benevo- 
lent being, there can be no doubt. Nor is this the kind and de- 
gree of suffering at all inconsistent with his perfect happiness. 
So far from this, his happiness is involved in it. He could 
not be holy or happy, on any other supposition. How could 
He be holy or happy, if He had no sympathy in suffering, and 
could not be deslesend in view of sin? 


But there is another form of suffering which Dr B. ascribes 
to God, respecting which there is more room for doubt. He 
supposes the divine nature of Christ to have participated in 
all the suffering of his physical nature, and more especially 
in the inflictions and agonies of the cross. 

In view of the representations of the Scriptures, and of what 
we know respecting the attributes of God, we must believe 
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that Christ suffered in his human nature only. Still, He 
did not suffer as a mere man; for He was not a mere man. 
We believe Him to have suffered more, inconceivably more, 
than any mere man could have suffered in the same time. 
He suffered enough, considering the infinite dignity and glory 
of his person, and his ineffable nearness to the Father, to make 
as bright a display of the justice of God, of his regard for his 
law, of his holy hatred of sin, and his determination to punish 
it, as could have been made in the eternal destruction of our 
guilty race. His sufferings thus became a full equivalent, a 
substitute, for the penalty of the law, and laid a firm founda- 
tion of hope and salvation to all those who flee to him and 
put their trust in him. 

Dr B. has some peculiar notions as to the reach and the 
efficacy of Christ’s sufferings and death. They not only 
availed to make an atonement, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, but there was in them the power of an example,— 
the example of a suffering God,—which was felt, and will be 
felt in the world, for ever. “The essential element in the 
power of the cross is the power of God’s example. Christ 
vindicates and establishes the law, and atones for sin, not 
merely by the transient infliction of a penalty upon Him, but 
by the moral force of the whole act, in all its relations, in all 
worlds, and for ever. No penalty inflicted on the lost world 
so reveals God’s convictions as to holiness and sin, and so con- 
firms the universe, as did this example.” P. 190. 

Throughout “Zhe Concord of Ages,” Dr B. reiterates his 
objections to the fall of Adam, and the introduction of sin, 
through his instrumentality. This doctrine he certainly knows 
cannot be true. “ We can know, and that infallibly, that it is 
at war with the very nature of God; that he could not do 
what is ascribed to him, without denying himself,—without 
violating every sensibility of his nature,” p. 177. We have 
heard men speak as confidently before, in opposition to God’s 
plainly revealed truth. The Unitarian tells us that, whatever 
else may be true, the doctrine of the Trinity cannot be; that 
whatever else the Scriptures quoted in proof of it may be sup- 

osed to mean, they cannot teach or mean the Trinity. The 
Tniversaliss tells us the same, in regard to the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment. And yet the faith of the Christian world is 
not shaken by such confident assertions. “ The foundation of 
God standeth sure.” 

Having rejected what we conceive to be the doctrine of 
Scripture as to the origin of human depravity, Dr B. falls’ 
back, with the utmost assurance, on his favourite theory of pre- 
existence. But we have no occasion to follow him here, or to 
discuss this branch of the subject further. It is mournful to 
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see so much talent, and learning, and piety, and capacity for 
usefulness, as are concentrated in Dr B,, all devoted,—we 
had almost said prostituted,—to the inculcation of a dogma, 
which very few Christians on the face of the earth ever have 
believed, or can believe. He acknowledges to some disap- 
pointment as to the result of his tirst publication. He is con- 
scious, perhaps painfully, that he stands almost alone. Still 
he has faith in God, and has no doubt that the truth and the 
wisdom of his speculations will ere long be vindicated. To 
all this we unite with him in saying, “This will be as it pleases 
God.” 

Dr B. has several chapters on what he calls “ pious ignor- 
ance.” This, he says, is the refuge under which the believers 
in Adam’s fall and its consequences have long sheltered them- 
selves. They cannot explain the connection between Adam’s 
sin and that of his posterity; and when an attempt is made 
at explanation, scarcely any two agree. And yet they all 
cling to the doctrine, under the impression that it is revealed 
and must be true, whether they can understand it or not. 

Now were we to admit the truth and the fairness of the 
above representation—which we do not admit—it would be 
pertinent to inquire, Is not Dr B. chargeable with the same 
kind of pious ignorance which he attributes to others, and in 
the same degree? Does he not believe a thousand things as 
facts, the quo modo of which he cannot understand or explain ? 
Let him tell us, if he can, how the three and the one are 
united in the Godhead ; or how the divine and the human are 
united in the person of Christ; or how body and soul are 
united in his own person? Or, to come nearer to the subject 
in hand, if we all existed and sinned in a previous life, can 
Dr B. tell us why our Heavenly Father has taken from us all 
knowledge and remembrance of such a state, and why he has 
given us no intimation of it in his word? There are a great 
many things respecting which we all are, and must be igno- 
rant in the present life ; and this certainly should be a “ pious 
ignorance,” if it exists at all. 

It is due to Dr B. to say, before we close, that the view 
which he takes as to the introduction of evil into this world 
is not inconsistent, necessarily, nor do we understand it to be 
so in his own mind, with substantial orthodoxy, on most of 
the great points of the evangelical faith. If we came into this 
world as fallen spirits from a previous state of existence ; if 
we live here as incarnate demons, until by the grace of God 
we are renewed ; then, certainly, we are depraved creatures— 
deeply, totally, naturally so. We need an almighty Saviour 
and Sanctifier ; we need an atonement ; we need to be regene- 
rated by the Holy Spirit ; we need to be justified, sanctified, 
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and finally glorified ; and all this through the aboundin 
grace of God and the merciful provisions of the gospel. An 
to those who despise and reject these provisions, “there re- 
maineth nought but a fearful looking for of judgment, and 
fiery indignation which shall devour the adversaries.” All 
that is here stated stands connected with Dr B.’s theory of 
depravity as naturally, perhaps, as with our own; and on all 
these great points of Christian doctrine he is regarded as 
holding substantially the orthodox faith. 

And yet we are far from thinking that the speculations in 
which he has indulged are altogether harmless. In fact, no 
considerable error, in point of doctrine, should be regarded as 
harmless. “A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 

The freedom which Dr B. has allowed himself, in interpret- 
ing certain portions of the Bible, we fear may encourage others 
in the like or worse practices. And then this doctrine of a 
pre-existent, sinful state, may lead to inquiries and theories 
of which our aathor, perhaps, little thinks. The following may 
be taken as specimens possible :— 

“If we all lived and sinned in a previous state, what fol- 
lowed there, in consequence of our sin? Were we sent down 
to hell? If so, it seems we have been raised out of it; and 
may not others, who are now there, be raised also ?” 

“We were on probation in the other world, before we 
sinned ; we may have been on probation afterwards; and 
now we are on probation again. How many probations is 
the sinner to expect?’ If he has already had two or three, 
may he not hope for another beyond the grave ?” 

“ Have the sins which we committed in that previous state 
been repented of and forgiven? And if so, on what grounds? 
If through the atonement, then Christ must have died for 
fallen spirits in other worlds, as well as for men in this. May 
he not have died even for the devils? But if our sins were 
forgiven without an atonement, then an atonement is not 
necessary for lost spirits; and how can we know that it is 
necessary for lost men ?” 

“If our sins in that previous life have not been repented ot 
and forgiven, then they all stand against us, and must be re- 
eg of, if ‘we are ever saved. But we have lost all know- 
edge of them. They are gone from our sight beyond recall ; 
and how can we repent of sins of which we have not the 
slightest consciousness ?” 

“The devils are to be vanquished, it seems, not by might, 
nor by power, but by the force ‘of logic, of truth, of holy 
emotion,’ of resistless moral influences. But such a conquest 
very much resembles a subduing of the heart. Are we to 
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understand, then, that the devils are to be subdued in this 
way—or, in other words, to be converted ?” 

e suggest these queries, not as those which have ever 
occurred to Dr B., or perhaps ever will, but as a few among 
the thousand which will be likely to come up, should his 
theory of pre-existence be extensively embraced, and by means 
of which erratic minds will be sure to be led astray. Certain 
it is, that no error, in which persons feel interested, will be 
likely to lie long in the mind alone. Unless renounced, it will 
lead on to others, and these again to others, until the whole 
soul is darkened, corrupted, and ruined. 

But we have better hopes of the author of these volumes, 
though we thus speak. We trust that he has a “ heart estab- 
lished with grace,” which will effectually prevent his being 
“carried about with every wind of doctrine.” Instead of 
wandering far from the truth, we hope to see him returning 
to it, to rejoice with us in the triumphs of the second Adam 
over all the mischiefs entailed by the first. 
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Reid’s Collected Writings. Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Dissertations, by Sir W1tt1am HamitTon, Bart., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, &c., 
&c. Third Edition. Edinburgh: 1852. (Referred to in 
the following article by R. and the page.) 


Discussions on Philosophy, éc. By Sir Witttam HaAmItton, 
Bart, &c., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1853. (Re- 
ferred to by Dis. and the page.) 


Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. By Sir W1tt1AM HamIz- 
ton, Bart, &c., &c. Vol. I, Metaphysics. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln, 1859. (Referred to by Lect. and the page.) 


THERE are probably many grateful and reverent students of 
Sir William Hamilton who have yet found much difficulty in 
understanding him, and seen many objections to his views, 
and who have been anxiously waiting for light from his own 
promised development of his doctrines. With the publication 
of his lectures, which are understood to be the last help such 
will have from his own pen, the time seems to have come for 
them to state their thoughts, that his more favoured friends 
and expounders may explain misapprehensions and answer 
objections, and that the truth may the sooner prevail. 
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This Review has already spoken the praise of Hamilton so 
freely and warmly, that we shall not be suspected of indiffer- 
ence to his pre-eminent genius and accomplishments, if we 
begin .at once, and state, as simply as we can, some critical 
views of his theory of Perception, and of his Philosophy of 
the Conditioned—the two subjects treated in the lectures on 
Metaphysics, on which he has expended most labour, and of 
which his views are most peculiar, and have attracted most 
attention. The present article will be devoted to Perception. 

Hamilton came out on this subject first in the Edinburgh 
Review He had a three-fold purpose—to vindicate Dr Reid ; 
to annihilate Dr Brown ; and to re-establish the philosophy of 
natural realism on a refutation of idealism, materialism, and 
scepticism. 

A brief statement of the position of the Scottish philosophy 
on the subject at the time the review was written, seems to be 
a necessary introduction to a discussion of its value. 

Bishop Berkeley was troubled by materialists, and so by 
matter. He could not see that the hard particles are of an 
use, except as a basis for infidel arguments. He says that all 
we know of the external world is the sensations, or ideas, 
which it excites in us. Now matter cannot be the cause of 
these ideas, for by supposition it is inert ; it cannot be imaged 
or represented by them, for they are in the mind, and as 
mental, totally unlike anything material; it cannot be the 
substratum of extension, colour, &c., for these are ideas which 
exist as they are perceived, and cannot therefore be in any 
unperceiving substance. The external cause of our sensa- 
tions, or ideas, must be, he says, a spirit ; because that is the 
only cause which we know; because its ideas alone can be 
the objects imaged or represented by our ideas ; and because 
in spirit alone can ideas of extension, colour, &c., reside as in 
a substratum. He concluded, therefore, that God is the exter- 
nal cause of our ideas of sense; that He needs no reminders, 
in the shape of hard particles, of the proper time to act on 
us; and that spirits are the sole substances—spirits and their 
ideas our sole knowledge.* 

David Hume was troubled by theologians and metaphy- 
sicians. He thought scepticism useful to keep them within the 
proper bounds of inquiry, by shewing them the utter unfit- 
ness of their faculties to reach any fixed determination in all 
those curious subjects of speculation about which they are 
commonly employed, and to make them cautious and modest 
in all their thinking. Among other sceptical reasonings, he 
argues that our senses and reason contradict each other with 
regard to our perception of the external world. We see a 

* Three Dialogues, Works, vol. i. p. 109, ed. of 1784. 
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white table. An instinct common to man and the lower ani- 
mals compels us to believe that the object of sight is external 
to our minds, and independent of our perception—the table, 
namely, which remains unchanged in size and figure by our 
change of situation, and is white, whether we look at it or 
not. The slightest philosophy, however, teaches us that we 
are mistaken in these universal and primary opinions. When 
we change our place, the object of sight changes its size and 
figure. The object of sight cannot then be the table, for that 
remains unchanged. Philosophers, moreover, agree that colour 
is a mere sensation, and that the whiteness is not only no 
quality of the table, but does not even represent anything 
external. “No man who reflects,” says Hume, “ever doubted 
that the existences which we consider, when we say this house 
and that tree, are nothing but perceptions in the mind, and 
fleeting copies or representations of other existences, which 
remain uniform and independent.” But reason cannot suc- 
cessfully defend itself in this opinion that these perceptions 
are copies or representations of anything external. [t cannot 
plead instinct, for that has now proved false; nor experience, 
for that supposes a prior knowledge of the objects copied ; nor 
endentantine of the process by which body impresses an 
image of itself on mind, for it is incomprehensible; nor the 
veracity of the Supreme Being, for that would assure us of the 
truth of the primary instinct which has proved false. (Phil. 
Es. 2, 167.) By shewing in this manner that our primary 
beliefs and our reason contradict each other, and that neither 
gives us intelligible and consistent knowledge of the external 
world, a universal doubt was introduced into all subjects of 
human knowledge and inquiry. The knowledge of mind as 
distinct from ideas, that of cause and effect, of a future state 
of rewards and punishments, of a revealed: religion, were 
special points to which Hume directed his sceptical inquiries. 

Rev. Thomas Reid, minister of New Machar, afterwards 
Professor of Philosophy at King’s College, Aberdeen, had em- 
braced the whole of Berkeley’s system ; but the consequences 
of Hume’s reasonings gave him more uneasiness than the want 
of a material world ; and he thought that Hume’s system was 
as coherent in all its parts and as justly deduced as Berkeley’s. 
It at last occurred to him, that as these reasonings turn on 
the statement that all our knowledge of the external world is 
by ideas, they might be refuted by shewing that there are no 
such things as ideas in the sense which philosophers mean. 
In common latiguage, having an idea of a thing, means think- 
ing of the thing, and “implies a mind that thinks, an act of 
that mind which we call thinking, and an object about which 
we think. But, besides these three, the philosopher conceives 
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that there is a fourth—to wit, the idea, which is the im- 
mediate object.” (R. 226.) Reid thought that if there were 
no idea imagined for an object, the object of knowledge in 
perception must be admitted to be the external world ; and if 
no tdea of a cause, a substance, or God, were used in thinkin 
of a cause, a substance, or God, all sceptical deductions oad 
be nought which had been drawn from the relations of causes 
and substances to our ideas. Reid himself laid great stress 
on this negative part of his writings. In a letter to Dr Gre- 
gory, he says that he thinks the merit of his Philosophy “ lies 
chiefly in having called in question the common theory of 
Ideas, or images of things in the mind being the only objects 
of thought.” “I think there is hardly anything that can be 
called mine in the philosophy of mind, which does not follow 
with ease from the detection of this prejudice.” (R. 22.) 
Reid was perhaps right in this; for this rejection of the 
current language of philosophers obliged him to re-state the 
facts of psychology. The Baconian philosophy, concentrated 
very much in the cry of “No hypotheses—plain facts,” was 
now ruling vigorously, and Reid himself was fully imbued 
with its spirit. (R.97.) The refutation of definite hypotheses 
would have been comparatively a small matter. The whole 
body of language as applied to mind is more or less figurative, 
and implies, if used as scientific, a perpetual succession of 
hypotheses of the analogy of mind and matter. Descartes had, 
to be sure, signalized the fundamental antithesis between 
them, and it was generally admitted and stated ; but in read- 
ing Locke, Berkeley, Hume, or Descartes, Malebranche, or 
Arnauld, it is easy to see that language is continually twist- 
ing their reason; “ verba vim suam super intellectum retor- 
queant.” (Bacon, Nov. Organ., i., 59.) There was no labour 
so needed in psychology as to go through the masses of obser- 
vation which lay involved in figurative and ambiguous dic- 
tion, and distorted with every extravagance of hypothesis and 
polemic bitterness, and restate in simple language the exact 
facts of consciousness. This work Reid did—did it with clear- 
ness, candour, patience, modesty, and good sense, and with 
an unfeigned piety, which reminds one always of Sir Isaac 
Newton. His writings are perhaps the most important con- 
tribution to Psychology ever made by one man, and he will 
never suffer in the minds of those who love truth better than 
search for truth—better than intellectual gymnastics (Dis. 46, 
47; Lect. 9); by comparison with his brilliant successors, 
Brown and Hamilton, or with the greatest names of France 
or Germany. 

The positive side of Reid’s system rests on the doctrine, that, 
in addition to what Locke and his followers mean by the know- 
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ledge of ideas and their relations, we have certain “ original 
and natural judgments” or beliefs; “the inspiration of the 
Almighty ;” “the common sense of mankind ;” “on which all 
the discoveries of reason are grounded ;” “anything manifestly 
contrary to which is absurd ;” a disbelief in which is lunacy. 
(R. 209, 108, 425, '791.) Such a belief is involved in Percep- 
tion. Reid’s statement is as follows. When certain impres- 
sions are made upon our organs, nerves, and brain, certain cor- 
responding sensations are felt, and we have certain perceptions. 
Perception has two ingredients,—first, the conception of the 
object perceived, (e.g. Hume’s table) ; secondly, an irresistible 
belief in its present existence. (R. 325, 326, also, 327, 258, 
123, and passim.) “In this train of operations nature works 
in the dark, we can neither discover the cause of any one of 
them, nor any necessary connection of one with another.” 
(R. 327.) The sensations are “a sort of natural signs,” which 
“do suggest,” or “conjure up as it were by a kind of natural 
magic,” “the conception of the object,” and “create a belief 
of it.” (R. 122, 450.) When these impressions are made, by 
whatever cause, the sensation follows; and if the sensation 
is produced, the corresponding perception follows, even when 
there is no object, and in that case is apt to deceive us. 
(R. 320.) He further held that “our senses give us a direct 
and distinct notion of the primary qualities of matter, and 
inform us what they are in themselves; but of the secondary 
qualities our senses give us only a relative and obscure notion.” 
(R. 313.) 

Dr Thomas Brown was the first person, so far as we know, 
to shake the ascendancy of Reid in the Scottish schools. He 
re-affirms the Baconian method, and attempts to carry it farther 
by classifying all the phenomena of mind according to their 
antecedents or causes, He also re-affirms the existence, and 
the necessity to science and life, of “first truths” or “ princi- 
ples of intuitive belief,” and lays down their characteristics, 
viz., they are “immediate, universal, and irresistible.” He 
thinks, however, Ist, That Reid is mistaken in supposing that 
modern philosophers in general believe that there are ideas 
distinct from the mind. 2d, That Reid was mistaken in sup- 
posing that the refutation of such a theory of ideas would be a 
refutation of the idealism of Berkeley or the scepticism of 
Hume. 3d, That the sceptical reasonings apply as forcibly to 
Reid’s doctrine of perception by conceptions, as to the doctrine 
of perception by ideas. The conceptions of which alone we 
are conscious, are states of mind, and the relation between 
these states of mind and any states of matter, is just as uncer- 
tain and inexplicable, and is exposed to just the same scep- 
tical reasonings as the relation between ideas and matter. 
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4th, Reid’s distinction between our knowledge of the primary 
and of the second qualities of matter is null. Our states of 
mind embrace all our knowledge, and anything else than a 
state of mind can be known only relatively, as the external 
cause or correlative of a state of mind. Brown’s discussion of 
these four points has been called by eminence his attack on 
Reid. But he combated many other opinions of Reid and 
Stewart. We mention only the following points of difference, 
regarded by Hamilton as fundamental to the doctrine of per- 
ception, and in which Hamilton agrees with Brown. (1.) He 
rejects consciousness as a distinct faculty. (B. Lect. xi., Dis. 
53, R. 297.) (2.) He asserts the relativity of all knowledge. 
(B. Lect. xxv., Dis. 60.) (3.) He affirms the representative 
character of imagination, memory, &c. (B. Lect. xxxiii. xxxiv. 
Dis. 58.) (4.) He rejects the doctrine of perception by a 
medium—e. g.. we see light, not Hume’s table. (B. Lect. xix., 
R. 814.) (5.) He holds the whole nervous system as a unit 
to be the organ of sensation, not that impressions are trans- 
mitted to the brain. (B. Lect. xix., R. 821, 861.) (6.) He 
holds extra-organic matter to be known as a resisting object, 
not by a special instinct. (B. Lect. xxii.) Hamilton similar 
only, &. 882.) How Brown and Hamilton stand in regard to 
the four first points—“ the attack on Reid ”—will soon be care- 
fully considered. 

Brown had early fixed on the relation of cause and effect as 
the true constitutive idea of genuine philosophy ; and he at- 
tempted to rear by it the fabric of a truly perme fi psychology. 
It is a brilliant conception, and hi> analysis and shaping of 
the great facts of mind are a splendid display of metaphysical 
genius. A young physician, wasting with consumption, his 
erudition could not be like that of Hamilton; but he played 
the same part in regard to the modern French philosophers, 
and the literary philosophic Latin writers, which Hamilton 
has since played towards the Germans, Greeks, and schoolmen, 
and the forgotten authors of all centuries and countries. He 
decorated his temple of mental science profusely with splendid 
ornaments from these abundant mines. The reception his 
writings met with may be judged from the following criti- 
cisms :— 

Brown on Darwin’s Zoonomia is “the perhaps unmatched 
work of a boy in the eighteenth year of his age.” (Sir Jas. 
Mackintosh, Prog. Eth. Phil. ed. 1851, p. 108.) 

“His first tract on Causation appeared to me the finest 
model of discussion in mental philosophy since Berkeley and 
Hume ; with this superiority over the latter, that its aim is 
that of a philosopher who seeks to enlarge knowledge,” &c. 
(Same, p. 109.) 

VoL. IX.—NO, XXXIV. 3F 
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“ He very justly considered the claim of Reid ”—“ as a proof 
of his. having mistaken their (philosophers’) illustrative lan- 
guage for a metaphysical opinion.” (Same, p. 112.) 

“ An inestimable book.” (Dr Parr, in Lowndes’ Bib. Man.) 

“Neither Bacon, nor Hobbes, nor Berkeley, nor Locke, 

ossessed powers of mind so splendid and so various. Brown 
is, beyond comparison, the most eloquent of philosophic writers. 
So much power and delicacy of intellect were never before 
united in an individual.” .(Tatt’s Magazine, in Allibone’s Dict. 
of Authors.) 

“The style is so captivating, the views so comprehensive, 
the arguments so acute, the whole thing so complete, that I 
was almost insensibly borne along upon the stream of his 
reasoning and his eloquence.” ‘In the power of analysis he 
greatly transcends all philosophers of the Scottish school who 
preceded him.” (Morell’s Hist. Mod. Phil., p. iii. 376.) 

“That philosopher having, in the author’s judgment, taken 
a more correct view than any other English writer on the 
subject of the ultimate intellectual laws of scientific inquiry, 
while his unusual powers of popularly stating and felicitously 
illustrating whatever he understood, render his works the best 
preparation which can be suggested for speculations similar to 
those contained in this treatise.” (J. 8. Mill, Logic. p. v.) 

We add, also, the following from Mackintosh. It will ex- 
plain one motive of the next few pages—we love this man:— 

“The character of Dr Brown is very attractive, as an 
example of one in whom the utmost tenderness of affection 
and the indulgence of a flowery fancy were not repressed by 
the highest cultivation, and by a perhaps excessive refinement 
of intellect. His mind soared and roamed through every 
region of philosophy and poetry ; but his untravelled heart 
clung to the hearth of his father [a Scottish minister], to the 
children who shared it with him, and, after them, first to the 
other partners of his childish sports, and then almost solely 
to those companions of his youthful studies who continued to 
be the friends of his life.” “He was one of those men of 
genius who repaid the tender care of a mother by rocking the 
cradle of her reposing age. He ended a life spent in search- 
ing for truth, and exercising love, by desiring that he should 
be buried in his native parish with his ‘dear father and 
mother.” (Prog. Eth. Phil. p. 110.) 

For twenty years from Brown's first delivery of lectures in 
1808-9, and ten years from their posthumous publication, he 
seems to have been generally regarded as triumphant in his 
“attack on Reid,” and to have worn the honours of a victor. 
But the avenger came in Sir William Hamilton. The article, 
which Hamilton’s admirers speak of as having “ annihilated” 
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Brown, can hardly be matched in all polemic literature for its 
fierceness (deérnc), its art, its diction, its “inexorable march 
of ratiocination,”* its substantive importance as a contribution 
to the mastery of the theory of its subject. We do not think 
so highly of its equal and exact justice. Hamilton begins with 
charging Brown’s posthumous lectures with “ radical inconsis- 
tencies in every branch of their subject,” “ unacknowledged 
appropriations, ” “ endless mistakes,” “frequent misrepresenta- 
tions,” an “ignorant attack on Reid.” (Dis. 50. 

He does not undertake to prove the “ unacknowledged appro- 
priations ; to establish the other charges he makes four points, 
which we purpose to examine, in order, first, to compare his 
statements, while annihilating Brown, with those he after- 
wards made while commenting on Reid ; and secondly, to air 
the incunabla of his own theory of perception. 

First, Brown “ has completely misapprehended Reid’s philo- 
sophy, even in its fundamental position” (Dis. 52), for, (a) 
Reid’s position is Natural Realism—z. e., the doctrine that our 
knowledge of mind and matter is equally immediate and in- 
tuitive, (Dis. 60, 61); while (b) Brown, by “ a portentous error,” 
“a transmutation without a parallel in the whole history of 
philosophy,” thought it Cosmothetic Idealism, ¢. e. (so far as 
Brown is concerned), the doctrine that our immediate know- 
ledge is all embraced in consciousness or states of mind, and 
that knowledge of the external world is by means of states of 
mind to which it sustains some perceived relation, or of states 
which necessitate a belief in its existence. (Dis. 62,63.) As 
to (a) we remark, Ist, Hamilton admits that neither Reid nor 
Brown had ever distinguished Natural Realism from Cosmo- 
thetic Idealism. (Dis. 63.) . 

2d. He admits, also, that Reid’s doctrine must be relieved of 
errors as to consciousness, memory, imagination, &c., to make 
it a consistent system of Natural Realism. (Dis. 52.) 

3d. Reid’s statements of his doctrine (see above, page 796) 
are inconsistent with what Hamilton calls Natural Realism, 
and do constitute what he calls Cosmothetic Idealism. Hamil- 
ton is explicit, and in many places unqualified in making this 
statement. “ Reid (and herein he is followed by Mr Stewart), 
in the doctrine now maintained, asserts the very positions on 
which this scheme of Idealism establishes its conclusions.” 
(R. 128.) “In all essential respects, this doctrine of Reid and 
Stewart is identical with Kant’s.” (#. 128.) “It is to be 
observed that Reid himself does not discriminate perception 
and imagination by any essential difference. According to 
him, perception is only the conception (imagination) of an 
object, accompanied with a belief of its present existence ; 

* Jeffrey, quoted in this Review, 1859, p. 655. 
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and even this last distinction, a mere ‘faith without know- 
ledge,’ is surrendered by Mr Stewart. Now, as conception 
(imagination) is only immediately cognisant of the ego, so 
must perception on this doctrine be a knowledge purely 
subjective,” a system of idealism. (R. 183.) He again and 
again speaks of this idealism in the notes without qualification 
as his (Reid’s) doctrine (2. 209, 289), repeating Brown’s 
proof that it is idealism, but, I think, never giving Brown any 
credit,” (“ unacknowledged appropriation).” ‘The doctrine of 
Reid and Stewart” “bears a close analogy to the Cartesian 
scheme of divine assistance.” (R. 257.) “This appears to be 
an explicit disavowal of the doctrine of an intuitive or imme- 
diate perception” (R. 310), “a doctrine which cannot be recon- 
ciled with that of an intuitive or objective perception. (R. 321.) 
“On this point it is probable that Descartes and Reid are at 
one. (R. 269.) 

4th. Dugald Stewart, Royer Collard, and the other philoso- 
phers of Reid’s school before Hamilton, held, like Reid, a doc- 
trine which Hamilton considers Cosmothetic Idealism. The 
quotations already given shew that Hamilton admits this in 
regard to Stewart ; for further details of him and Reid, and 
for similar statements in regard to Collard and other philoso- 
phers, we refer to Hamilton’s Reid. (R. pp. 882, 297.) 

5th. Hamilton’s attempt to shew that Reid was what he 
calls a natural realist is inconclusive. In the first place, his 
citations do not bear out his conclusions. He gives but two. 
He cites Reid’s statement that we have the same reason to be- 
lieve the existence of external objects, as philosophers have to 
believe the existence of ideas,” to prove that Reid maintains 
that “ perception of external things is convertible with their 
reality ;’ and as he finds in another part of the book that 
Reid says that philosophers do consider themselves certain of 
the existence of ideas, because they perceive them, the march 
of ratiocination seems to be inexorable. But what does such 
ratiocination amount to against Reid’s positive, detailed, and 
illustrated statement found in the treatise containing his ma- 
turest views, and mentioned above (page 796), “ that whenever 
the sensation is produced, the corresponding perception fol- 
lows, even when there is no object, and in that case is apt to 
deceive us.” (R. 320.) 

The second citation seems to be what Hamilton would call a 
“ misrepresentation.” It is quoted as though it were a classi- 
fication made by Reid himself (arranging all the vulgar on 
one side for Natural Realism, and the philosophers on the 
other for Cosmothetic Idealism, in order that he might take 
his stand with the vulgar). But Reid is speaking of Hume’s 
statement referred to above (p. 794), about seeing the table. 
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(R. 302.) The statements are Hume's. Again, when Reid 
takes his place among Hume’s vulgar, who think they see a 
table, or a tree, he takes arms against Hamilton and Hamilton’s 
natural realism ; for they say that we never see any such thing. 
(R. 303.) 

In the second place, if we admit the reasoning, it does not 
go tothe point. The conclusion is only that the aim of Reid’s 
philosophy was a doctrine of intuition, not at all that it did not 
wholly miss itsaim. If Reid’s aim was a doctrine of common 
sense, and his doctrine actually was Cosmothetic Idealism, the 
logical conclusion would seem to be clear that Reid, as well as 
Brown, thought Cosmothetic Idealism to be the genuine doc- 
trine of common sense. 

But (6) Brown thought Reid’s doctrine to be Cosmothetic 
Idealism. Ist. It is not true that he thought it a simple and 
consistent doctrine, and that it distinctly held that we have no 
immediate knowledge except of mind. On the contrary, Brown 
charges Reid with thinking that there is something mysterious 
in knowledge by perception, as though perception could be 
something more than a state of mind, and argues at length 
against Reid’s statements. Dr Reid’s view of perception in- 
volves, he says, “‘a false conception of the nature of the pro- 
cess.” (Lect xxv.) “Dr Reid was not sufficiently in the habit 
of considering the phenomena of the mind merely as the mind 
affected, but as something more mysterious.” (Lect. xxvii.) 

2d. Hamilton represents (misrepresents) Brown's arguments 
against these views of Reid as a “vindication of his inter- 
pretation,” implying that the arguments are an appeal to the 
consistency of Reid as an avowed Cosmothetic Idealist. But 
we find nothing of that sort. They are addressed to common 
reason on the supposition simply that Reid believed mind and 
matter to be different things. To say that Brown interprets 
Reid to hold a doctrine, because Brown seems to think that 
every reasonable man must hold it after it is clearly stated, 
and then, as he attacks Reid for not holding it, to call that a 
“vindication of his interpretation,” seems to us more skilful 
than just. We shall again take up the arguments here re- 
ferred to, as they are the turning point from Reid’s theory of 
perception, to Hamilton’s. 

We are now prepared to judge how far the first charge, that 
of completely misunderstanding Reid’s philosophy, is valid. 
Hamilton himself announces the eigen conclusion that 
Brown has been proved guilty of an absolute reversal of its 
“ unambiguous import.” But we have now seen that the plausi- 
bility of Hamilton's “ ratiocination” flows from his obtrudin 
a classification of theories of perception, which neither Rei 
nor Brown had ever thought of, and which their systems will 
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not fit into at all without destructive stretching and lopping, 
deciding from their inferential aim where they would have 
chosen to go, and inexorably crushing them in ; and from his 
representing Brown as having treated Reid in the same way ; 
as though Brown represented Reid to actually hold a doctrine, 
because Brown thinks that as a reasonable man he must have 
held it, if he had heard the arguments. We have also seen that 
Hamilton, the annotator, himself states Reid’s actual doctrine 
to be the very doctrine which Hamilton, the reviewer, considers 
its unambiguous opposite, and that he only argumentatively, 
and by inferences of the second degree, decides for himself 
what he admits to be a point not without difficulty ; that 
Reid “intended” a doctrine of Natural Realism. (R. 820.) 
Under these circumstances it is not strange that in republish- 
ing the Review, he appends to the word “ unambiguous” in his 
announcement of Brown’s guilt, the note, “ this is too strong.” 
(Dis. 66.) The following ts rather strange, “This admission 
does not, however, imply that Brown is not from first to last 
—is not in one and all of his strictures on Reid’s doctrine of 
perception, as there shewn, wholly in error.” (R. 820.) 

We know little of Hamilton except his writings ; but we 
do know a class of men of whom nothing could be more 
characteristic than these two notes. Their views may be mo- 
dified, as they word it, of some particular statement of a trath, 
but never of their personal relations to absolute truth. To 
find themselves to-day holding the opinion which they last 
year denounced as monstrous, does not ruffle for an instant 
their constitutional prepossession, that any one they have at- 
tacked is wholly in error, and that they themselves are, and 
always were, wholly right—only a little too strong. We can- 
not bestow unqualified confidence on such men. 

Secondly, Hamilton charges that Brown’s own theory of 
perception is Cosmothetic Idealism, and as such is an unneces- 
sary hypothesis (Dis. 68), annihilates itself (Dis. 69), is a 
see-saw between hypothesis and fact (Dis. 70), destroys and 
re-creates the phenomena for which it would account (Dis. 71), 
attempts to explain a mere hyperphysical chimera (Dis. 71), 
and needs subsidiary miracles to eke it out (Dis. 72). 

Ist. It takes the chill from the contempt which is poured 
over Brown for all these absurdities to learn, that, except a 
few sceptics and idealists, Reid is the first “among not for- 
gotten philosophers,’ who has tried to embrace any other 
system (Dis. 73), and that Hamilton is the first who has 
actually escaped this one. 

2d. The cosmothetic process has two parts, (a) “ mind can 
form a representative conception of external objects.” This 
power is no hypothesis. It is a fact. The phenomena of 
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dreams, of ocular spectra, of tangible and audible illusions 
as in mania a potu; more unquestionable still, the facts of 
memory and imagination prove it. So in perception ;—in 
listening to a familiar language, for example, our true percep- 
tions are pieced out by conceptions so nicely that they cannot 
be accurately distinguished. We learn the fact when we hear 
a foreign language. Would they match so, if they were totally 
unlike? Hamilton calls space an a priori form of imagination, 
see p. 295. (b) “An external world does exist, and is per- 
ceived through our conceptions of it.” It exists, and we have 
no doubt, that if a world of minds having conceptions such as 
Cosmothetic Idealism says, and no reliance on belief except 
as a fact to be accounted for, were to be left to reason (we do 
not suppose, or suggest, that mankind have been so left), to 
find out the causes and relations of the mental phenomena, 
a scientific system of the world would in due time be estab- 
lished exactly as it is now, with just the same conclusiveness 
as the Copernican astronomy is established. Nothing else 
will explain the facts. General assertions that externalit 
cannot be inferred from knowledge of mental states, are nul 
We must look at the nature and relations of the mental 
states, Again, is the external world perceived by cuncep- 
tions?’ The mind must be in some state in perception. What 
objection is there to supposing that this state is like the state 
in conception ; and if so, should not reflection inform us of it ? 
It certainly seems to clear up many things to suppose that in 
perception the mind is forcibly put in a state like that which 
it afterwards voluntarily assumes in conception. 

3d. Most of the alleged absurdities of the doctrine grow out 
of its alleged assertion that consciousness is a liar. At every 
turn, it, like all other systems, has to rely on consciousness, 
and at every turn Hamilton shews up this reliance as a contra- 
diction. The alleged lie is, that we have an immediate know- 
ledge of the external world. We deny that consciousness 
stakes its character for veracity on the immediateness of the 
knowledge. Immediateness is not a direct — of conscious- 
ness ; knowledge begins in the indefinite. Tbe mind may be 
conscious of no mean, while yet there is one. Hamilton him- 
self advocates the doctrine of unconscious mental acts (Lect. 
235). Brown does not assert that consciousness is deceptive 
any more than Hamilton, as we shall shew by and by. 

4th. Much of the talk does not apply at all to Brown, whose 
theory is not one of representation, properly so called. He 
holds that we know the external world as the cause (correlative) 
of certain states of mind, not that there is any ratio of repre- 
sentation between the two. But this is Hamilton’s favourite 
mode of refutation—to draw up a classification of all possible 
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systems, argue the system he is attacking to be number three, 
say, in the classification, and then refute his own description of 
number three. 

Thirdly. Hamilton charges that Reid is right, Brown always 
wrong, as to Reid’s opinion that modern philosophers in gene- 
ral—* all modern philosophers” (R. 210)—believe that there 
are ideas distinct from the mind. 

Brown says that before Keid’s day this old hypothesis had 
ceased to be distinctly held, and that the language implying it 
would have been admitted figurative by most of the philosophers 
to whom Reid imputes the theory. He mentions six authors 
in whom the statement is to be found, that ideas are percep- 
tions merely, or states of mind—Descartes, Arnauld, Hobbes, 
Locke, Le Clerc, Crousaz. We will give a few words to each. 

Descartes : Hamilton, reviewing Brown, says that “ to de- 
termine what Descartes’ doctrine of perception actually is, 
would be difficult, perhaps impossible.” (Dis. 76.) Hamilton, 
the commentator of Reid, has determined it to be exactly 
what Brown says, and, moreover, that it is less ambiguous 
than Reid’s own doctrine. (R. 207, 272, 273, 296, 297.)* 

ArnavuLD: Hamilton admits Brown to be right as to Ar- 
nauld’s doctrine, but says the question is, whether “ Reid 


admits Arnauld’s opinion on — and his own to be 


identical?” If he does, Hamilton gives up the whole argu- 
ment. (Dis. 80.) Hamilton the commentator says: “On this 
point (perception) it is probable that Descartes and Reid are 
at one.” (#. 269.) And further, “I am convinced that in 
this interpretation of Descartes’ doctrine, Arnauld is right.” 
Arnauld claimed his own doctrine to be, that of Descartes, 
(R. 296.) Notice, also, that Stewart approves Arnauld’s doc- 
trine. (R. 297.) 

Hosses: Hamilton admits that he did hold idea and percep- 
tion to be one; but poor Brown, notwithstanding, is more 
wholly wrong than if “ had not been right. (See Dis. 79.) 

Locke says, as quoted by Brown, that “having ideas” and 
“perception” is “the same thing.” (Hum. Underst., B. IL, 
chap, i, § 9.) So also—* our ideas being nothing but actual 


* Hamilton states that the cardinal point of Descartes’ system is, that mind 
and matter are naturally to each other as zero; but we find no such statement 
in Descartes. On the contrary, he explains at length the mutual action of 
mind and matter, stating in so many words that they act immediately on 
each other (agens immediate), being of that nature (qu talis est nature). 
(De Pass. xxxiv. xxxv.) Hamilton being perhaps aware of this fact, adds a 
note, in which he proves that his cardinal point must be involved, by a choice 
bit of ratiocination, in our language and with our exposition, as follows: 
Descartes considers extension the essence of matter, and that its motions are 
due to the ordinary concourse of God; but if extension (not being a force) 
cannot move extension without ordinary concourse, a fortiori mind (being more 
~ oD than extension) cannot move it, but must have supernatural concourse. 

3. 77. 
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perceptions in the mind, which cease to be anything when there 
is no perception of them.” (Same, II. x. 2.) Hamilton does 
not seem to have made up his mind to anything about Locke, 
except that Brown is wholly wrong. (Dis. 33, R. 210, 273.) 

Le Crero, Crovsaz: Brown says the doctrine that ideas 
are states of mind, is to be found in the text-bvoks of schools 
and colleges, and cites these two. Hamilton admits they have 
the doctrine, but commenting on Brown’s language, asserts 
that “ Reid exploded it (the doctrine) altogether.” (Dis. 86.) 
And this language he republishes, without note or comment, 
after he had printed in his Reid, that “ Reid, unfortunately, 
did not accomplish—did not attempt” what it was “ incumbent 
on him,” “ indispensably necessary for him” to do, in order to 
establish Natural Realism against Idealism (R. 842, 824) ; and 
also, after having asserted over and over again, that Reid’s 
doctrine is not to be distinguished from the one he is here said 
to have exploded. (Former citations, and R. 824.) He adds, 
secondly, “It is false that this doctrine of perception (Ar- 
nauld’s) had long formed part of the elementary works of the 
schools.” (Dis. 86.) Now compare the following citations 
from Hamilton’s Reid. 

“Tt (the opinion of Arnauld and Brown) is found fully 
detailed in almost every systematic course or compend of philo- 
sophy, which appeared for a long time after its first promulga- 
tion, and in many of these it is the doctrine recommended as 
the true. Arnauld’s was indeed the opinion which latterly 
prevailed in the Cartesian school. From this it passed into 
other schools. Leibnitz, like Arnauld, regarded Ideas, Notions, 
Representations, as mere modifications of the mind, . . . and 
no cruder opinion than this has ever subsequently found a 
footing in any of the German systems.” (R. 297, 207.) “ This” 
(a great unanimity as to the existence of ideas), “as already 
once and again stated, is not correct.” (R. 373, 140.) 

With this we finish what we have to say on this third charge. 
No one, who reads what we have adduced, will think the criti- 
cal opinions of Brown contemptible. On the contrary, it seems 
plain that he had a remarkable power of seizing the points of 
a philosophic system, in comparison with his predecessors 
re one Hamilton perpetually corrects), and that he had pene- 
trated those systems here discussed more deeply than Hamilton 
himself had at the time of writing this review. 

Fourthly, Hamilton charges that Brown totally miscon- 
ceived Hume’ssceptical reasoning, and Reid’s argument against 
Hume. 

We have already stated Hume’s argument (pp. 794, 795). In 
order that it may be seen in its application, we will give the fol- 
lowing colloquy, re-written from Hume (Phil. Ees., vol. ii. 169), 
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and Hamilton’s attack on Brown (Dis. 99) :—“ Do you follow,” 
says Hume, “your instinctive beliefs in assenting to the veracity 
of sense?” ‘I do,” says Hamilton (Dis. 90, and elsewhere). 
“ But these,” continues Hume, “lead you to believe that the 
object of perception is the very table which remains unchanged 
in size and figure by our change of situation, and is white, 
whether we look at it or not. Do you disclaim this principle 
in order to embrace a more rational opinion?” . “ It is certain,” 
says Hamilton, “ that whiteness is no quality of the table ; it 
is in the strictest sense a passive affection of the sentient ego 
(R. 858) ; and it is a fundamental article of my system that 
the mind must be present in space to what it perceives. (J2.809,) 
The table cannot be an object of perception at all. (A. 814.) 
I must so far recall my admission (Dis. 61, comment first), and 
give the lie to this natural belief.” “ Falsus in uno, falsus in 
omnibus” (Dis. 92), proceeds Hume ; “ you renounce all reli- 
ance on your natural beliefs. Can you now bring me any con- 
vincing argument from experience, to prove the existence of an 
external world?” “Icannot,” says Hamilton ; “the reality 
of our knowledge cannot be inferred. It is to be presumed 
from the veracity of our constitutive beliefs.” (Dzs. 90.) “ Since 
then,” concludes Hume, “ you admit that you cannot answer 
me by reasoning, and since you have given up all reliance on 
natural belief, you must either admit that I am right in my 
scepticism, or refuse your assent on no ground whatsoever— 
Pyrrhonism or absurdity ?—choose your horn.” 

Brown is charged with not seeing that this reasoning turns 
on the destructive nature of a denial of any single fact of con- 
sciousness. Hamilton says that Brown thought he could deny 
one fact of consciousness, and still appeal to its veracity as to 
other facts; and that he supposed Reid to admit that reason 
teaches that consciousness deceives us in perception, and yet to 
assert that we must believe our consciousness because we can- 
not help it. Ist, We cannot find anything in Brown which 
gives probability to this statement.* What gives it its little 
plausibility is, that Brown and Hamilton differ as to the pre- 
cise nature of our belief in an external world. Brown thinks 
it a beliefin the existence of external causes of our sensations, 
while Hamilton “ enounces” it to be “I immediately know in 
perception an external world as existing.” Surely to differ 
with Hamilton in his interpretation of consciousness is not to 
give the lie to consciousness itself. 2d, Hamilton seems to 
treat Brown’s remarks on the idealistic portion of Hume’s argu- 
ment—namely, the argument against inferring an external 
world from ideas—as though they were remarks on Hume’s 

* Note also that Brown argues against Kant, that having denied conscious- 
ness in one point, he can no longer appeal to it.. (Zd. Rev. vol. i., pp. 266, 267.) 
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Pyrrhonism as a whole. 3d, Hamilton, though he attacks 
Brown for applying the idealistic argument to Reid, does yet 
admit its validity, adopt it as his own, and repeat it again and 
again-in his notes on Reid, and without giving Brown credit 
for it. (R. 128, 129, 183, 282, 290, 318, 446, 820, &e.) 

We here finish our special criticism of Hamilton’s treatment 
of Brown, with one remark. It seems to us not only that Ha- 
milton did Brown injustice in holdinghim up to contempt as an 
ignorant blunderer, but that admirers of Hamilton who love his 
reputation as a lover of truth, and who themselves love truth 
more than they admire intellectual gymnastics, should not exult 
over the dialectic skill, which, in such a state of facts, could 
“annihilate” the object of its. attack, but should rather regret 
that the amiable prejudices of affection for Reid and Stewart, 
or other prejudices, could have so blinded or warped the great 
logician. 

We now proceed to develop the progress towards a theory 
of perception from Hume onwards. 

Rep saw that to answer Hume's sceptical argument he 
must adhere to the instinctive beliefs. He, therefore, held to it 
that he verily saw the white table. The general point he made 
good in a general way, and it may be considered a solid acqui- 
sition to psychology. He purposed further to state the facts of 
perception free from all hypothesis. The danger which he 
saw, however, lay in asserting that something else than mind 
and matter are concerned in perception. He did not see any 
contradiction of our beliefs, or foundation for Idealism in the 
statement, that in connection with certain sensations, a con- 
ception of extension is suggested, which is accompanied by an 
instinctive belief in the existence of an extended substance, the 
object of our perception. 

Brown demonstrated that Reid’s description of perception by 
conceptions affords as firm a basis for Idealism, as perception 
by ideas. Yet he accepted the description. His relation to 
Reid is like Hume’s to Locke. Je also attempted a demon- 
stration that no state of mind can give more than a relative 
knowledge of matter, against Reid's statement that we know 
the primary qualities, as they are in themselves. The gist of 
it follows. 

A perception (conception and belief) of eatension is a state o 
mind. We know nothing of the way in which it is cau 
God could have so made us that it would have been suggested 
on other occasions than those on which it is now suggested. 
He could make it arise if there were no matter in existence. 
Matter cannot be necessary to the existence of any other phe- 
nomenon than a state of matter. To assert then that matter is 
necessary to a perception of extension, is to assert that a per- 
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ception is a state of matter. (It is a state of matter, says 
Hamilton, see page 293.) But Reid holds that states of mat- 
ter and states of mind are totally unlike and incompatible ; 
therefore Reid could not consistently hold that perception of 
extension is a state of matter (therefore Reid must have held 
it, says Hamilton) (Dis. 66); nor, therefore, that matter in 
any given state is necessary to a perception of extension; %.e, 
he could not hold that matter as it is in itself is the necessary 
external correlative of a perception of extension ; i. e., he could 
not hold that matter as 2t is in itself is known in the percep- 
tion of extension. (He could not hold it, says Hamilton, 
repeating the reason.) (R. 313.) 

Hamitton then it behooved, (1) To state the precise extent 
of our fundamental belief in respect to the external world ; 
(2) To re-state the process of perception, so as to afford no basis 
for idealism, shewing, one would think, where Brown’s argu- 
ment is weak against our knowledge of the primary qualities 
of matter, as they are in themselves. 

We have found that a statement can often be made about 
material facts, which, if not exactly illustrative, will yet be 
suggestive of the central idea of a psychological theory, and 
aid even clear minds in readily thinking out its details. We 
throw out the following :— 

Reid’s idea of the mind in perception may be suggested by 
thinking of a plain mirror endowed with consciousness. When 
brought face to face with an external object, it sees it just as 
it is. Sight was the sense his thought most turned to. 

Brown had dwelt much on cause and effect in the material 
world. His favourite illustrations are drawn from attraction, 
magnetism, &c. His idea of the mind in perception may be 
suggested by thinking of a conscious pile of steel-filings affected 
by the action and motions of a remote and invisible magnet. 
The filings know themselves and their own motions, and that 
there is some external cause of all the motions. All they know 
of the magnet is how it moves them. Feeling is his sense. 

Hamilton, too, had been worried by cause and effect. He 
conceives an effect as a result of two or more causes. (R. 625.) 
Allow us to define a burning lamp as oil and so much lumi- 
niferous ether as pervades it; then (discounting other condi- 
tions) the flame is a phenomenon of the lamp and the oxygen 
of the air—a phenomenon of ether, oil, and oxygen equally— 
of any one just as truly as of either of the others. Hamilton’s 
idea of man (mind and body) in perception may be suggested 
by thinking of a burning lamp which is conscious of its flame, 
and in that consciousness knows at once a phenomenon of ether 
(mind) and oil (body) directly, and of oxygen (external world) 
in relation to them. Feeling is his sense also. Knowledge is 
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limited to phenomena, each of which is the joint product of 
substances within the sphere of our personal presence. 

He addressed himself first to the fundamental belief. He 
was to make it the contradictory of materialism, and of all 
idealism overt or implied, especially of Brown’s Cosmothetic 
Idealism. The result is as follows, in his own words, but 
brought together and arranged. In the act of sensible per- 
ception I am conscious of two things; of myself as the per- 
ceiving subject, and of an extended external reality in relation 
with my sense as the object perceived, 7. ¢., known immediately 
in itself as existing—each apprehended at once as independent, 
out of, and in direct contrast to the other. (R. 745, 747.) 

Ist. Conscious of the object contradicts the idealism lurking 
in saying that perception is a conception and belief, and that 
we are conscious of them, but not of their objects. 2d. Imme- 
diately, i.e., with no intervening thing which might exist, 
though the object did not—so that there is no mistake pos- 
sible, no consciousness of perceiving possible, unless the object 
actually exists. (2. 805.) This position also requires, it 
should be added, that the perception should not be regarded 
as an effect of any antecedents in time. Reid asserts an in- 
tervening conception, and an antecedent sensation, both of 
which may be grounds of illusive perception. See page 796. 
3d. In itself as existing, this involves the when and where of 
the object—its presence to the mind both in space and time. 
(R. 809.) Reid asserts immediate perception of remote objects 
by sight, and immediate knowledge of remote objects in time. 
As he places the mind in immediate connection only with the 
brain, all perception is of remote objects. 4th. Eatended, 
against Brown's denial of knowledge of extension as it is in 
the external object itself. But see above. (R. 745.) 5th. 
Each apprehended, &c., contradicts materialism. (R. 747.) 
Having in this way, as a good logician, injected his whole sys- 
tem into the fundamental belief, the next step was to restate 
the facts of sensation and perception by our several senses, 
into agreement with the assumed belief. Reid’s statements 
contradict it at every step. Let us see what Hamilton makes 
of it. We may be permitted for convenience of statement to 
suppose that Hamilton saw the following connections of 
thought. He probably did. 

Ist. To answer to the statement that we are “conscious of 
mind and matter at once,” he asserts that a sensation is a state 
of mind, and equally a state of matter.” (R. 884, 881.) 

2d. To answer to the word “immediately,” as explained 
above, he asserts that the mind is present to all sensations, 
and knows them in their several places (as phenomena of 
parts of the body) (R. 821, 2; 880, 16; 884, 39; 809, 11), 
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so that knowing must be convertible with reality (R. 810, 18 ; 
811, 25); and that sensation and perception are co-existent 
states of mind, perception being only the consciousness of two 
or more sensations as phenomena ot body in their relation in 
space. (R. 880, 17; 881, 21; 882, 31; 833, 34.) 

3d. To answer to “in itself as existing,” he asserts that th 
mind is present at the periphery of the nerves—the outside of 
the body, and so present at once to the nerves and to the ex- 
ternal object touching them (R. 821, 2; 861; 319, 320), and 
that it is only then and there that we have perceptions. 
(R. 145, 302.) All our senses are modifications of touch. 
(2. 247.) Nothing else is perceived than our bodies and 
things touching them. (R. 247.) 

4th. To answer to “extended,” he asserts that we know our 
bodies to be extended by being consciously present in sensa- 
tion to different parts of them at once, and perceiving the re- 
lations in space of the sensations, and so of the parts of the 
body of which they are phenomena (2. 884, 39 ; 883, 31), 


and that we perceive the extension of external objects by. 


knowing where they touch the body. (R. 881, 26.) 

5th. That the mind apprehends matter as independent of, 
and in contrast with itself, rests as affirmation. Hamilton 
has written a volume of elaborate distinctions on the generals 
of his theory ; but has never given detailed statements of the 
operations of the several senses, and it is very hard to make 
out what he thought actually occurs, in sight, for example. 
We know no better way to shew distinctly what his system 
is, and display it as justly exposed to strong objections, than 
by a discussion of vision. 

The true philosophy of realism and of common sense rests 
on two capital facts, which must be accepted as ultimate on 
the authority of consciousness. We ask attention to the state- 
ment that they are given as indefinite, as Comparative Philo- 
logy shews (all) other human knowledge to have been, and 
brought to precision by the action of our faculties. Sensa- 
tions and their external correlatives are given indefinitely, 
e.g., heat, and the hot iron ; pain, and the tooth; reflection, 
by making our knowledge more precise, separates them. So 
distance and size are given indefinitely in sight, but made de- 
finite. (See after.) 

First. WE PERCEIVE SPACE IMMEDIATELY. (a) We; all 
conscious minds in the act of consciousness, recognising self as 
finite. (6) Perceive ; know as real existence, different from, 
and out of self ;—a simple act incapable of explanation. On 
being confronted with an object, the mind perceives the object 
as it is:—not its effect on the mind, nor ajoint phenomenon 
of it and mind. Space actually exists, and we know it to 
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actually exist ;—know it as it actually exists ;—perceive it. 
(c) Space ; extension such as it really is in respect to limit 
and quality. Space is one thing ; perception of space a totally 
different thing ; a conception of space, were it possible, would 
also” be totally different from space. (d) Immediately ;—not 
by means of any special sense; in connection with all the 
senses, and with ther acts of consciousness. We are posited 
in space, and directly know it, as well when the eyes are shut 
as when they are open. We cannot get out of it, or imagine 
ourselves out of it. 

We think it impossible to have a consistent scheme of real 
perception without this first principle. The object of percep- 
tion is perceived in space. No mode of mind can sustain such 
a relation to extended objects, as we see space sustain, Ob- 
jects known as in a state or mode of mind, as bodies are in 
space, or any way like it, or analogous to it, must be admitted 
to be mental states, as Kant supposes, or we are involved in 
an inextricable tangle of words without thoughts. 

HAMILTON PRONOUNCES SPACE “AN A PRIORI FORM OF IMA- 
GINATION’—‘“a mere subjective state.” (R. 841.) Kant’s 
analysis of ve into a form of mind is to him conclusive. 
(Lect. 346.) e admits, however, that it is essential to realism 
that we perceive extension in objects. (Lect. 346, R. 126, 882, 
30.) His a priori conception is a mere obiter conception, a 
fifth wheel, as far as perception is concerned ; but it will turn 
up again in his philosophy of the Conditioned, where it works 
wonders, 

Srconp. WE PERCEIVE THE EXTERNAL CORRELATIVES OF OUR 
SENSATIONS (AND MUSCULAR EFFORTS) AS ACTUALLY OCCUPYING 
POSITIONS IN SPACE.“ 

These external correlatives are different for different sensa- 
tions. 1st, Some sensations are intended to give us knowledge 
of our own bodies chiefly. The correlatives of these are those 
parts of the body to which they call instinctive attention. 
They vary greatly in definiteness of location, from toothache 
to hunger. 2d, Others are intended chiefly to give us notice 


* We add to complete this view: Conception, or imagination, whenever an 
actual phantasm of an extended body is a direct object of thought, involves, 
Ist, The distinguishing some part of this space with imagined qualities. A 
geometrician draws a diagram in the air with his finger, letters it, and 
demonstrates upon it, as though it were chalked on a board before him. 
His object of thought is a part of op dressed in imaginary colours, but as 
different from a mental mode ag the perception of a chalk diagram of the 
same size. 

Fact. The organism of any sense is essential to conceptions of the objects of 
that sense. Hypothesis, (1.) the nerves in a state like that in sensation; 
(2.) mind in a state like sensation ; 3.) space perceived ; (4.) state of mind 
like perception; i. ¢., external correlatives of sensation are now conceived, 
i. e., imagined as located in space under laws like those governing perception. 
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of the relations of external objects to our physical well-being. 
These are mostly modifications of touch. The external correla- 
tive is two-fold, the body and the object touching it, to which 
attention is instinctively called. ‘These, too, vary greatly in 
their definiteness. Smell, so far as use in location is con- 
cerned, seems in man to be a sort of rudimental sense, meant 
for animals of prey. 3d, Two senses we have whose eminent 
office is communication of mind with mind, and knowledge of 
material things as they are in themselves, and of their rela- 
tions to each other; the senses of love and reason, music and 
beauty ;—hearing, namely, and sight. Of these, hearing deals 
chiefly with the sensations, and its perfection lies in the pre- 
cision of its distinctions in time—not space. In its higher 
uses it locates its correlatives but indefinitely. Music, dilat- 
ing the soul into its highest capacity for worship and the 
infinite, has something of the infinite in its pervading presence. 
The perfection of sight, on the contrary, lies in precise distinc- 
tions of the correlatives in space. 

We may sum up our knowledge of the material world by 
perception thus: We know that there are objects occupying 
particular parts of space, which are correlative to certain sen- 
sations, or muscular efforts. 2d, Memory being implied in per- 
ception, we perceive motion or change of place among these 
bodies, and can learn its laws, and all other facts and laws 
which depend upon, or are connected with motion in bodies or 
their parts. We perceive also change of qualities—brightness, 
colour, savour, smell, force; the last is generally ascertained 
by instruments in which motion indicates it. Hamilton would 
say of this statement, that, after all, matter is only the un- 
known correlative of certain sensations; that being a logician’s 
way of saying that all we know of it is that it is the correlative 
of certain sensations, and has certain laws of motion, and 
change. Having dubbed it an unknown correlative, he consi- 
ders it as labeled for limbo. So might we dispose of gravity, 
as a name fur an unknown cause, and yet there is perhaps 
nothing in nature more thoroughly and exactly known than 
gravity. The knowledge we have of matter is by no means 
slight, though it is limited, as we have stated, in its original 
elements. 

HAMILTON’s STATEMENT IS THAT WE PERCEIVE OUR SENSATIONS 
AS ACTUALLY OCCUPYING DIFFERENT POSITIONS IN SPACE. 

We proceed to consider sight. The known facts may be 
classed as (1) sensation and its antecedents, or (2) facts of 
perception. 

Sensation and its antecedents. Ist. A luminous object. 

2d. The forming, by rays of light from the object, of an 
inverted picture of it on the nervous fibrils which stand in the 
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back of the eye, separate like the hairs of a brush, and receive 
esl rays gn their ends, and which run separate to the 
rain. 

3d.. Some definite effect on the brain through the action of 
each fibril ; or, possibly, some mutual action of brain and 
fibrils. The 2d and 3d antecedents are unknown to con- 
sciousness. 

4th. A sensation of colour for each nervous fibril affected. 

Facts of perception. We perceive the external correlative 
of the sensation for each fibril, as a coloured point, in its true 
direction from the fibril. A number of coloured points, cor- 
responding to the number of fibrils affected, all seen in their 
true direction, and, by the action of the entire apparatus of 
vision, seen instinctively in their true distance and size (inde- 
finitely), constitutes a perception of the object emitting the 
rays, in its true colour, size, shape, and distance. Direction, 
distance, and size, are all seen, but indefinitely, and to be 
mutually adjusted by the judgment. Judgment adds no 
elements, but brings to precision. 

The antecedents of sensation should not be identified with 
the objects of perception. The mind may, perhaps, not have 
to travel back the same route to the object. They serve to 
put the mind in relation (en rapport) with the object ;-then it 
sees directly.* 

Hamilton identifies sensation and the 3d antecedent ; or, 
perhaps, separates this antecedent into a double affection, of 
which one part is identified with the sensation, and the other 
is not, and he supposes the mind present to the 2d, and un- 
conscious of the Ist. He holds that the sensation of colour 
(state of mind) is at the external end of the fibril, and is a 
state of matter as well—+. e.,a phenomenon of (light-++-nerve ;) 
(nerve=matter+mind). (R. 160, 299, 861.) 

Perception is the knowledge by the mind present at the end 
of several fibrils at once of its sensations as arranged in space 
just as, and just where, the ends of the fibrils are. (See 
above.) 

A common-sense man, who was no metaphysician, would 
get about as near the thought as he ever could, from being told 
that the mind is spread out behind the eye, and has a feeling 
just the shape, and size, and colour of the picture on the 


* The elaborate and exact machinery of our organs, which might be used 
in perception, but of which we are unconscious, strongly suggests some relation 
equivalent to use between the mind and organs—the latent mental modifi- 
cations of Leibnitz. .Such a doctrine would agree substantially with the 
perception by intentional species of the schoolmen. (R. 814.) A true eye 
might note a ray in more than one place, as it moves through it, and so give 
direction (the superficial eye-spots of some lower animals seem sensitive to 
light, without giving distance) ; but the received law of direction is adverse. 

VOL. IX.—No. XXXIV. 34 
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retina. We do not see the image on the retina (R. 160), but 
have a bunch of feelings there just the shape of it. , . 

To this theory of perception we make the following objec- 
tions, placing first those which apply specifically to the sense 
of sight. 

ist It is untrue as a statement of facts, It is not true 
that colour is seen at the end of the nervous fibrils) We know 
nothing, from consciousness, of the fibrils or the pictures in 
our own eyes, and colour is seen outside the eye. (a) If the 
coloured points seen were at the ends of the nervous fibrils, 
the forms seen as the result of the combination of points would 
be inverted, as compared with the forms felt; but this is not: 
the fact—the coloured object is right side up. (6) We see 
coloured points with each eye, as the phenomena of double. 
vision prove. If these points were seen at the ends of the 
fibrils, we never could see an object single, with both eyes 
open on it. It is only by seeing the coloured points at a 
certain fixed distance from the eyes that these points can 
coincide and we can have single vision ; but consciousness 
assures us of single vision. 

2d. It is an abuse of the word perception to call by that 
name the recognition of light as present at the eye and tattou- 
ing it im figure. The perception of a white table was the pro- 
blem of Hume. Such was also that of Descartes, Locke, Reid, 
and Brown ; so that if it could be admitted that we perceive 
the ends of our optic nerves, the problem of the table still 
remains, and we have still the real difficulty left, to explain 
what them truly becomes, as Swift called sight, the art. of see- 
ing things that are visible. 

Hamilton seems to have been so devoted to his refutation of 
all possible idealisms, that perception came to mean with him 
nothing but a fact that contradicts Idealism. But other philo- 
sophers in discussing perception were not seeking the special 
point where we so come in contact with matter that its exist- 
ence is most incontestable, but were treating all the knowledge 
which we have in using the senses. 

3d.. As a solution of the general problem of sight (e. g., see- 
ing a table), Hamilton’s theory would seem to be what he stig- 
matizes as the grossest form of the representative ——_ 
t.¢., the perception of the external object by means of a mate~ 
rial image present to the mind. That he in effect asserts that 
the direct object of sight is a material image of the table pre- 
sent to the mind is to us certain. He only escapes “the 
grossest form of representation” by asserting that we do not 
perceive the table at all. 

4th Denying the perception of the table, his theory does, 
not give us data for any knowledge of it corresponding to con- 
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sciousness, He says it is a belief, the result of judgment, and 
the like: but it seems plain that when we tole at the table, 
we do not contemplate a belief, or a judgment, or any combi- 
nation of either. It is either a white space-filling table, or 
something that looks amazingly like one. The passages which 
bear on this general problem are hard to reconcile 

(a) Some imply perception of the table. 

e defends the propriety of saying that he is conscious of 
an inkstand which he sees. (Lect. 15&) Now, as he could be 
conscious of it only if immediately known, the ratiocination 
would be inexorable, which would convict: him of holding that 
inkstands are perceived by sight, in opposition to his hundred- 
times-repeated assertion to the contrary. He describes the 
eyo of a book by sight. (Lect. 103.) So he quotes 

ume as assenting to his statement of perception. in saying 
that we see a white table. (Lect: 201.) So a rose is seen 
(R. 129), and # wall is known as the subject in which colour 
inheres. (R. 805, 301.) 

(6) Some imply the table to be a subject. of inference, or # 
cause of the perceived object. 

He nineiiy lets it go with, “ all else” (but. what is in im- 


mediate contact with its organ) “ is something over and above 
perception” (R. 145); but we find “it is only reached by 


reasoning” (R. 186); “by inference” (R. 247); “only the 
causes of the object we immediately peresive” (Lect. 375); 
“ by inference, acquired, mediate, and at best always insecure” 
(R. 177); “only known through something’ different from 
yt @ reproductive or a constructive act of imagination” 
(R. 810). 

(c) Now what are the data on which inferences are: to 
ceed? What the materials which are to be constr in 
imagination ? 

e find but three passages that give us any light on these 

ints. “ We always see in a particular direction,” &. (R. 

60.) Vision is “a perception by which we take immediate 
cognizance of light in relation to our organ” —“ and likewise 
as falling on it in a particular direction.” (R.: 160.) “This 
natural perception of outness, which is the foundation of our 
acquired knowledge of distance, seems given us in the natural 
perception we have of the direction of the raysof light” (R. 
177, Lect. 393.) These passages seem to contradict Hamilton’s 
principles. What is it we see in a particular direction. from 
the eye?—a ray of light ?—but that is known only by its sen- 
sation of colour, and is seen only as a luminous peint. Is the 
luminous point seen in a particular direction from the eye}— 
but Hamilton says it is seen in its true where, 4. ¢:, where the 
taind is present to it at the end of the nerve ; itis a-sensation, 
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and cannot be outside the eye. To perceive the direction of a 
ray is to perceive a relation between two perceived points of 
the ray, and involves an immediate knowledge of the ray 
before it arrived at the organ of sense, “ which is a contradic- 
tion in terms.” (R. 305.) It presupposes the perception of 
outness, which is the unambiguous contradictory of contact ; 
and, sure enough, here is owtness asserted. Outness of what ? 
Can we perceive outness, and nothing out? Hamilton goes 
on to say that in the case of the blind boy couched by Chesel- 
den, “ the objects seemed to touch his eye, as what he felt did 
his skin ;” “but,” adds Hamilton, “they did not appear to 
him as in his eyes, far less as a mere affection of the organ.” 
This would seem a distinct statement that the objects of sight 
are seen at a distance. 

The materials for imagination to construct the remote object 
in this case must be either our sensations, or copies of these 
sensations. To suppose the first contradicts Hamilton’s theory 
that the sensations are known where they are. To suppose 
the second contradicts consciousness, which knows nothing of 
a double object. 

We do not find these views of outness repeated, and the 
notes in which they occur are embarrassed and unsatisfactory 
in other respects; neither, though Hamilton has notes on 
single vision, and classifies in his fashion all possible modes 
of explaining it, does he give the slightest hint of his own 
views (R. 163, 814) ; nor, though the occasion presents itself 
often, does he shew how his inverted direct object is yet seen 
right side up—except so far as these statements just quoted 
may go to explain it. 

If, under these circumstances, we may hazard “ a wide solu- 
tion,” it is, that Hamilton never could make his theory of 
perception agree with the admitted facts of vision, and that he 
never made up his mind what is the true account of seeing a 
table. He might have called his essays on Perception, as well 
as his remarks on the relations of Consciousness to mind and 
matter, what he does call his essays on the Conditioned— 
“ Hints of an Undeveloped Philosophy.” (Dis. 587.) 

OBJECTIONS TO THE THEORY AS A WHOLE. 

5th. In limiting knowledge to objects present to the mind 
in space and time, it reduces knowledge to an infinitesimal— 
to nothing. The mind is unextended ; but perception is a 
knowledge of the remote. To obtain any knowledge by per- 
ception, Hamilton has (contradictorily) to extend the mind 
over the body. Time present is a vanishing point between 
past and future ; but consciousness is a knowledge of the iden- 
tical. To obtain knowledge by consciousness he has (contradic- 
torily) to declare memory essential to consciousness. (Lect. 141.) 
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6th. It is untrue as a statement of facts. 

(a) The mind is not = at the periphery of the nerves, 
having immediate knowledge—1.e., knowledge convertible with 
fact—of sensations as there. Impressions on any part of the 
nerves of touch may be located at the periphery. In disease 
the pain is often located at a part remote from the part affected. 
A person who has lost a limb still locates sensations in the 
non-existent member. The elaborate machinery which con- 
nects the brain with all parts of the body, and the effects on 
consciousness of disordering it, are satisfactory evidence to most 
men that the mind is not an organism, but uses remote organs, 
and communicates with them through the nerves, as the tele- 
graph operator communicates through his wires. 

But when we admit that the mind is primarily present in 
space only to some sensorium, all perception, except possibl 
of the unknown sensorium, becomes representative, and Hamil- 
ton’s immediate knowledgedislimns into judgmentsand images. 

(6) Perception is not dependent on the presence of the 
mind in space to the thing known. That would involve either 
that the mind is extended, or that extension cannot be per- 
ceived. As long as knowledge is thought of as the conscious- 
ness of a joint phenomenon of two contiguous substances, one 
of which is unextended, the sphere of perception cannot em- 
brace extension; but consciousness assures us that it does 
embrace it—that the sphere of knowledge is very different 
from the sphere of personal presence in space. 

7th. It is contradictory in placing the nervous organism 
both within and without the mind. Hamilton himself pro- 
pounds this difficulty, re-affirms the fact, makes no attempt to 
explain it, and pronounces it “the mystery of mysteries to 
man.” (R. 880.) It is a single illustration of the results of 
placing mind under the category of quantity. Let it go for 
what it is worth ! 

8th. It is sceptical: for, by denying the testimeny of con- 
sciousness that the objects of sight are perceived at a distance 
from the eye, it destroys the veracity of consciousness, and so 
establishes Pyrrhonism. (See above.) 

9th, It compares unfavourably with Cosmothetic Idealism. 
The statement that knowing sensations of colour (states of 
mind) in space (a form of mind) constitutes perception, is, so 
far, pure idealism. Hamilton makes this statement. (R. 881, 
21; 885, 48.) If now he had added to it this other statement 
—that the consciousness now described is accompanied by, or 
involves the necessary belief that these states of mind arranged 
in this form of mind are the correlatives of external forces 
(matter) analogously arranged in an external space, that would 
have been Cosmothetic Idealism—Cosmothetic Idealism, that 
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complex of all absurdities; since any phenomena of an ex- 
tended substance in an external space are wholly unlike, and 
incompatible with any mental states, so that to suppose any 
ratio even of representation between them is absurd. 

Observe now how Hamilton avoids this absurdity. He 
affirms that these two totally unlike and incompatible sets of 
phenomena are identically one and the same; they are not 
simply thought as one—they positively are, and are positively 
known and felt to be one: the mind is immediately present in 
time and space to the whole thing, and embraces it as one in 
its consciousness. 

Surely this may be characterised in the “ matchless style of 
Hamilton,” by saying that “in place of simply originating 
from the incomprehensible, it ostentatiously departs from the 
absurd.” 

10th. It will promote materialism, or, more accurately, Spi- 
nezism, or monism. 

(a) The proof of the independent and contrasted nature of 
mind and matter has been, since the time of Descartes, rested 
en the incompatibility of their phenomena. 

“To mark the boundaries of physiology, and psychology, we 
must simply inquire—what are the phenomena which we learn 

consciousness, and what those which we learn by outward 
tion ? These two regions lie entirely without each 
other; so much so, that there is not a single fact known by 
consciousness, which we could ever have learned by observa- 
tion, and not a single fact known by observation of which we 
are ever conscious. A sensation, for example, is known sim- 
ply by consciousness ; the material conditions of it, as seen in 
the organ, and the nervous system, simply by observation. No 
one could ever see a sensation, or be conscious ef an organic 
action ; accordingly, the one fact belongs to psychology, the 
other to physiology.” (Morell’s Modern Philosophy, 304.) 

But Hamilton makes all sensations phenomena of both mind 
and matter. 

Consciousness is to be the sole authority as to what are the 
objects of thought. The object of perception, for example, is 
that, amd only that, which is perceived. But Hamilton seems 
‘to use observation instead. He says that the direct object of 
sight, for example, is the light and nerve in relation ; but con- 
sciousness knows nothing of either; it rests on the Juminous 
object. Such an obtrusion destroys psychology. 

(b) The philosophy of a portion of the followers of Descartes, 
founding on the independent and contrasted existence of mind 
and matter, had held that there are two parallel series of phe- 
momena, one in matter, the other in mind ; any connection or 
matual intercourse between which is maintained by the cen- 
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course of the Deity. Spinoza, taking up this system, welded 
the two series together . the simple statement, that they are 
phenomena of one substance viewed under different relations. 
“ Et consequentur quod substantia cogituns et substantia ea- 
tensa una eademque est substantia, que jam sub hoc, jam sub 
illo attributo comprehenditur” (Eth. fi 6), and, applying the 
statement to man, “quod scilicet mens et corpus una eadem- 
a0 res sit, que jam sub cogitationss, jam sub extensionis attri- 

uto concipitur.” (Eth. III. 2.) The consequences of this 
doctrine may be there seen, drawn out with a ratiocination 
as inexorable as that of Hamilton. 

Now when Hamilton affirms that the mind is present to 
the whole body (nervous organism), and that our sensations 
are known in self-consciousness to be states of mind, and the 
same sensations known in perception to be states of body— 
especially when it is added that the sphere of our perceptions 
is limited by that of our bodily presence, and coincident in 
time and space with that of our sensations, he holds a doetrine 
which could not become common without making Spinozism 

. common.* 

Hamilton is indeed an emphatic dualist. He even holds 
that his doctrine is the only one on which dualism can stand, 
as strongly as Berkeley did that his doctrine was a vindication 
of the external world of common sense. He is emphatic in 
the assertion that the mind is unextended, the external world 
extended ; and that they are known as independent of, out of, 
and in contrast to each other; their relation in sensation is 
the mystery of mysteries. But we feel sure that to most per- 
sons, who should receive his views as we bave set them forth, 
it will appear an easy solution of the mystery to say that con- 
sciousness is the interior experience of the same substance of 
which perception gives the exterior appearance. 

(c) One of the best services of Reid is his adopting, and 
bringing into use, entirely different sets of terms for our know- 
ledge of mind and our knowledge of matter—consciousness, 
&c,, on the one hand, opposed to perception, &c., on the other ; 
stamping with his approval what the common sense of mankind 
had indefinitely asserted in language, that consciousness is 
limited to mental states, and does not embrace external objects. 
This use has not arisen, as Hamilton says, from the prevalence 
of the ideal system, but because our knowledge of self is 
different in kind and in certainty from that of matter. We 
all feel our liability to mistake an object of perception. We 

* Hamilton's doctrine that conscionsness gives only a relative knowledge of 
self, coupled with that of latent modifications of mind, also strongly favours 
the monistic conception of the conscious Ego as an observer who sees some 


only of the phesomena of a.great power or substance (mind, God), of 
which it is thus only a mode. 
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have been mistaken a thousand times; but we are sure that 
we think we perceive. Cunsciousness is not, in the English 
speech, a general name for all our states of mind and their 
chjema. It is a light in which our mental states go on,* vary- 
ing in intensity with different degrees of attention, and, per- 
haps, in quality with the character of the Ego. Unless we 
Salles with Hamilton that the sphere of knowledge is con- 
fined to that of our personal presence in space, we must admit, 
on his principles, that objects of knowledge may be outside 
the sphere of consciousness. He does not claim that the 
objects of representative knowledge are within it. The strength 
of the popular hold on a doctrine varies almost exactly as the 
extent to which language conforms to it. Materialism will 
never gain so much ground among the people as long as the 
English idiom will not let us say that we are conscious of 
matter. We cannot bear to be taught to say that we are 
conscious of inkstands. (Lect. 158.) 

11th. Reid and Stewart take pleasure in referring the suc- 
cession and adjustment of the facts of perception to the 
arrangement of the all-wise and good Framer of man. Hamil- 
ton thinks this mystical and hyperphysical. (Lect. 355.) He 
wishes to postulate statements which shall logically involve 
the facts. This leads him to make immediate knowledge a 
different thing from instinctive knowledge. The lower ani- 
mals, for example, have an instinctive perception of distant 
objects by sight (R. 182); but this ound not be true percep- 
tion in man, for that can only exist where the mind is present 
to the object. He must assert of phenomena instinctively 
connected that they are one and the same phenomenon, or 
connected only by inference. It leads him also to decline the 
argument from the veracity of God (R. 130, &c.) as distin- 
guished from the veracity of consciousness. But when the 
sceptic throws doubt on the existence of matter by an appeal 
to the power of God to produce our present states of mind 
though there were no matter in existence, it is certainly not 
only a legitimate, but the legitimate argument to appeal to 
the veracity of God, which is as sure as his power. 

This feature seems to us objectionable. The constitution 
of man will be best understood by him who looks at it as the 
workmanship of infinite wisdom, and who delights to refer 
what he cannot, as well as what he can understand, to the 
power and wisdom of God—Deus in machina. 

Finally. We remark, as an argumentum ad hominem, that a 
doubt is thrown on the whole theory as the only possible state- 
ment of real perception, by the alleged facts of animal mag- 


* Hamilton holds that states of mind may go on without consciousness. 
(Lect. xviii.) 
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netism, which Hamilton affirms to be in themselves “ certain 
and even manifest” (Dis. 600); since these would seem to shew 
that perception may take place in other ways—since, in Hamil- 
ton’s own language, it is proved that “ perceptions are possible 
rp other than the ordinary channels of the senses.” 
(R. 246.) 

Hamilton’s theory, on the whole, seems retrograde from 
Reid’s. His fundamental principles—every phenomenon (e. g., 
knowledge) involves two causes—knowledge of opposites (e. g., 
mind and matter) is one—give no sure footing here. In mov- 
ing the sphere of perception from the external world to our 
own bodies, he has moved from the clear to the obscure ; from 
the field of science to that of use; from the most definite of 
knowledge to the most indefinite, where consciousness least 
omy” against confounding mind and matter. Reid, per- 

aps, did not guard every point against the idealist ; Hamil- 
ton must “distinguish and divide,” and affirm strenuously, 
to keep us from believing that in perception and conscious- 
ness we are looking at the outside and the inside of the same 
substance. Monism isa more fascinating doctrine than ideal- 
ism. Spinoza and Hegel have a more comprehensive and 
inexorable grasp than Berkeley. 

The relations between mind and matter are little known. 
Hamilton’s theory may be the true explanation of some of our 
perceptions—of those in which we are most certain of the exist- 
ence of a non Ego; while in other unlike mehr ong we learn 
most of the properties, qualities, and notions of this non Ego. 
The final judgment may even be that he has succeeded in 
touching the very heart of truth in this matter; but the 
authority of his great name ought not so radically to change 
the old views without a thorough discussion. In another 
article we purpose to examine the Philosophy of the Condi- 
tioned. 





Arr. 1V.—Are the Phenomena of Spiritualism Supernatural ? 


Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World, with Narrative 
Tilustrations. By Rosert Dats Owen. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 


Ir is a striking illustration of the prominence gained by the 
modern school of Spiritualism, that its newly coined use of 
that term is recognised in the latest editions of the two rival 
Anglo-American dictionaries. Ten years ago the term Spirit- 
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ualism was confined to a theory of mental philosophy, and was 
hardly known to the unscientific world. It was vaguely used 
as the opposite of Sensationalism, and more particularly to 
denote the Idealism of Berkeley, or the Egoism of Fichte. 
Cousin gives the term a somewhat wider range. He speaks 
of opposing the “modern Sensualism” of Locke, with the 
“ modern Spiritualism” of Reid and Kant ; and he character- 
ises the philosophy of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and their 
successors, in general terms, as “the Spiritualistic school” of 
the seventeenth century.* Chalybaus speaks of Descartes,— 
“ the originator of a Platonising view of the doctrine of innate 
ideas,”—as having adopted “the Spiritualistic tendency in 
philosophy.”+ Cudworth styles those “Spiritualists” who 
“allegorise away the facts of Christianity.” Brande limits 
the term Spiritualism to the idealistic refinements of Berkeley 
and Fichte. 

Thus restricted, and indeed hardly legitimated by usage, 
“Spiritualism” was, till recently, a technical term of mental 
science. Now, however, the new edition of Dr Worcester’s 
Dictionary authorises the use of this word for “the doctrine 
that departed spirits hold communication with men.” And the 
appendix to the new edition of Webster's Dictionary states 
that “this term is now often applied to the doctrine that 
a direct intercourse can be maintained with departed spirits 
throngh the agency of persons called mediums, who are sup- 
posed to have a peculiar susceptibility for such communica- 
tions.” A doctrine which has thus early won for itself a place 
in the vocabulary of psychological science, and which has 
given a new and almost exclusive meaning to a dormant term 
of philosophy, can hardly be treated as ephemeral or insignifi- 
cant. Whatever pretensions and impostures may have been 
put forth in connection with modern Spiritualism, the system 
presents phenomena that demand thorough scientific investi- 
gation, and it has also theological and practical bearings that 
cannot be disregarded. The Mythical theory—which would 
resolve the miracles of the New Testament into popular 
legends, or into “unconscious fictions” of the Evangelists, 
whose imaginations were kindled by “ religious enthusiasm, ”’t 
—does not more directly assail the authenticity and authority 
of the Bible as a revelation frem God, than does the tendency 
of modern Spiritualism to refer non-natural and unexplained 
phenomena to supernatural interference ; or the mechanical 
theory of Supernaturalism, which regards such ultra-mundane 
interference as periodical, if not systematic, and in accord- 


* Cousin, History of Modern Philosophy, Sec. 11th, 12th, and 25th. 
Chalyba 


0 
T us, History of Speculative Philosophy. Tatrod. 
3 Strauss. 
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ance with some daw of variations, which, though it cannot be 
defined, is as real as that which appears in Babbage’s calculat- 
ing machine. The last is the theory that Mr Owen favours in 
the volume which we propose to review. 

Mr Owen's work is divided into six books, but consists 
really of four principal parts. Of these the first is devoted 
to the question of the possibility of “ ultra-mundane interfer- 
ence,” which the author argues with much apparent candour, 
but with more of subtle ingenuity, through a hundred pages. 
The second part consumes the next hundred pages in a discus- 
sion of certain phases of sleep, especially somnambulism and 
remarkable dreams. The third part consists mainly of parra- 
tives touching mysterious disturbances, hallucinations, and 
apparitions of the living and the dead, with their physical and 
mental consequences. These are classified in three books, and 
cover one hundred and fifty pages. The fourth , Which is- 
the author’s sixth book, presents the results of his discussion 
in his theory of “the change at death,” and the nature and 
occupations of the future state. We shall not attempt to fol- 
low him minutely over all the ground thus traversed in five 
hundred closely printed pages, but shall confine the discus- 
sion chiefly to certain fundamental principles of supernatural 
agency, and the philosophical tests of the facts alleged in his 
narrative. 

In discussing the relations of man to the supernatural 
world and of supernatural agencies to man, it is of the utmost 
importance to define terms with accuracy, and to lay down 
the principles of evidence by which the supernatural must be 
tested. This Mr Owen atttempts to do in his first book. In 
the first place he distinguishes between the supernatural and 
the miraculous, and meets Mr Hume's objection to miracles 
by rejecting the common notion of amiracle, that it is “a tem- 
porary suspension, by special intervention of the Deity, of one 
or more of the laws which govern the universe.’ In other 
words, Mr Owen does not believe that a miracle, in the com- 
mon understanding of the term, has ever occurred; but re- 
gards the phenomena called miracles as ultra-mundane events 
projected into the sphere of our world by sume law of the 
spiritual world, which first manifests itself to our apprehen- 
sion throngh these phenomena. And, secondly, he distin- 
guishes between the supernatural and the ultra-mundane; or 
rather, if we understand him, he rejects entirely the idea of 
the supernatural, in any proper sense of that term, and be- 
lieves simply in “appearances or agencies of an «ltra-mun- 
dane character.” After alleging that “Spiritual agency, if 
such there be, is not miraculous,” he affirms that its phe- 
nomena “ are as much the result of natural law as is a rain- 
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bow or a thunder-clap ;” and that “believers in their exist- 
ence should cease to attach to them any inkling of the super- 
natural,” (p. 88). Again, he says, that “if the Deity is now 
permitting communication between mortal creatures in this 
stage of existence and disembodied spirits in another, He is 
employing natural causes and general laws to effect his ob- 
ject ; not resorting for that purpose to the occasional and the 
miraculous,” (p. 89). To provide for such phenomena, Mr Owen 
argues that “there may be laws not yet in operation,” and 
also, “ change-bearing laws,” or “ laws ae to a change- 
ful state of things,” (p. 80). His reply to Hume’s sophism 
with regard to human testimony is in some points admirable ; 
but when he goes to the extent of making almost any alleged 
marvel credible by the supposition that it is not supernatural 
but only some new phase of universal law, Mr Owen as 
- really denies the miracles of the Bible and their testimony to 
a Divine Revelation, as does Mr Hume himself. Mr Hume 
rejects the miracle as un-natural ; Mr Owen sinks it in the 
merely natural. Our discussion at the outset, therefore, con- 
cerns the fact of the Supernatural, and the nature and charac- 
teristics of a miracle. 

We hold that nothing is more natural to man than a belief 
in the Supernatural. Hardly does the soul awake to con- 
sciousness, when it begins to question itself as to its possible 
relations to a spiritual world. And deep and earnest are those 
questionings, even in the rudest minds. The thinking essence 
within us, the conscious ego, early learns to distinguish itself 
from the body through which, and the material objects upon 
which, it acts. Finding in its own properties the proof of a 
substance distinct from matter, it argues the existence of a 
spiritual Power superior to matter, the Author of the material 
universe and its laws. Knowing that its own existence is not 
self-derived, but is proof of a superior Power, it knows also 
that that Power must be Spiritual Paul reasoned thus with 
the Athenians, from their own philosophy. “Certain of your 
own poets have said, We are also his offspring. Forasmuch 
then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think 
that the Godhead is like to gold or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man’s device.” In an important sense it is true 
that “we can know God only as we know ourselves,”* that 
is, “it is only through some general analogy of the human 
with the divine nature” that we come to even an approxi- 
mate conception of the Deity. “It is the knowledge which 
we have of ourselves, as spiritual beings, which suggests the 
idea of God, who is a Spirit.”+ But this conception the soul 


* Hamilton. + M‘Cosh, Intuitions, p. 435. 
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gives as one of the first results of the analysis of its own ex- 
istence, properties, and powers. Hence the idea of a super- 
natural being or power is developed in all minds; and the- 
ology—the doctrine of God—is almost the first form of all 
literature. 

Beyond this partly intuitive and partly inferential 2convic- 
tion by which the soul is inspired with a belief in the exist- 
ence of something above the sphere of itself and of the world 
of matter, Imagination is at play in the sphere of the invisible, 
peopling that with spiritual existences and powers, and clothing 
with a supernatural character those natural phenomena which 
reason cannot explain. Thus in the ruder ages of the world, 
and in the primitive stage of any people, the wind, the forest, 
the stream, the thunder, the stars, and all unusual phenomena 
become voices of invisible spirits to the soul of man. As the 
child loves to personify inanimate objects—as a doll or a toy 
—so the mind of the race, in its infancy, affected by external 
appearances ; conversing mainly with the outward world, 
many of whose phenomena are mysteries ; “ mistaking physi- 
cal effects for independent or voluntary powers ;” supposing 
that everything in nature must possess some principle of life 
like that in man; “ascribes every unusual appearance or 
agency to a distinct being or power operating directly or im- 
mediately in that event.* Hence the general belief of the 
ancients in demons, in good and evil spirits encompassing the 
earth, producing events beyond the power of man, influencing 
the minds of men, and guiding their destinies for good or 
evil, holding direct intercourse with men, and officiating as 
messengers between men and the gods—in a word, directing 
and controlling all the unexplainable events and forces in 
nature. 

But this belief, though more prominent in the infancy of a 
people than in an advanced stage of intellectual culture, is by 
no means confined to ignorant minds. Socrates believed that 
his genius, or demon—a supernatural being having him in 
special charge—prescribed for him his lot, whether pleasant 
or adverse, and told him what to do and what not to do. 

Germanicus, as Tacitus narrates, was bewitched by means 
of images and billets on the wall, into the idea that he was 
doomed to die, and under that fatal impression expired in 
agony. Even the exhumed remains of human bodies seemed 
to haunt his chamber with presages of adoomed soul.t Thus 
a general, distinguished alike for his valour on the field and 
his calm and equable temper in private affairs, was vanquished 


* See this illustrated in Eschenberg’s Manual of Classical Literature (Fiske), 
p. 84, seq. 
+ Tac. Annals, ii., 69, 70. 
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by the images of his own fancy. Lord Bacon shared in super- 
stitious fantasies which his philosophy could not explain. 

This power of the Imagination to vivify the belief in super- 
natural agency, is seen also in the phenomena of dreams. Mr 
Owen regards these as of so much importance to his argument 
for ultra-mundane interference, that he occupies nearly a hun- 
dred: pages of his book with the mere narration of remarkable 
dreams, from which he does not even attempt to draw a phi- 
losophical conclusion. He implies, however, that the Biblical 
doctrine that “in the visions of the night men oecasionally 
receive more than is taught them throughout all the waking 
vigilance of the day,” is verified by the experience of modern 
dreams. Nothing is more common in that experience than 
incongruous combinations of material forms and substances ; 
and also the sensation of being uplifted, as it were, from the 
body, and of performing acts such as flying, which are impos- 
sible in the flesh. Indeed, in sleep the mind seems often to 
come into direct contact with the spirits of the absent or the 
departed. Virgil’s “two gates of sleep” still open in our 
dreams—“ true visions” flying heavenward, while the “infernal 
gods” send false dreams into the soul, through “a shining 
portal of ivory.”* The Egyptians regarded dreams with a 
religious reverence, as communications from the gods. Even 
Bishop Taylor refers some dreams to demons, good or bad. 
And every one has felt at times a strange power over his 
nervous system, proceeding from his last night’s dream, or has 
marked some coincidence as its fulfilment. 

“ This trow I, and say for me, 
That dremes significance be 
Of good and harm to many wights 
That dreme in their sleep o’nights 
Full many things covertly, 
That fall after all openly.”——-Craccgn. 

Of the same class are mysterious mental suggestions or fore- 
bodings, and sudden coincidences of events with our thoughts, 
our wishes, or our fears ; as when while thinking of an absent 
friend one suddenly meets him; or while unaccountably 
troubled on his behalf receives news of some catastrophe to 
him. These occurrences, so frequent in our experience, give 
to the imagination a wide sphere of activity in the spirit 
world, and foster in many a belief in a supernatural agency 
coneerning the minutest affairs of life. 

The death of a friend sometimes clothes these .impressions 
of the supernatural with a living presence and power. When 
a loved one has passed into the invisible, the heart’s affections 
torn out by the roots, like the tendrils of plants that live on 


* Hneid, vi., 895. 
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air, shoot forth eagerly upon every side, that they may imbibe 
some exhalation from that spirit world, and fasten themselves 
again upon the now impalpable object of earthly love. Im 
such a frame the mind becomes in a measure lost to the 
material world around it, and absorbed in that spiritual world 
to which its dearest hopes and affections have been trans- 
ferred. Tennyson, in his matchless lament for his lost friend, 
gives. utterance to the cherished thought of grief, that the lost 
one is still nigh. 

No visual shade of some one lost, 

But he, the Spirit himself may come, 

When all the nerve of sense is numb, 

Spirit to Spirit, Ghost to Ghost. 

Thus that belief in the supernatural which is common to 
mankind, becomes intensified through the influence of imagina- 
tion, of visions, and of grief, until in certain phases of experi- 
ence or emotion the mind is prepared to look upon everything 
outside the pale of present knowledge as a manifestation. from 
the spirit world. Priestcraft and jugglery, taking advantage 
of this tendency, have in all ages found credulous adherents 
and unconscious victims. In particular, this tendency to a 
belief in the supernatural has been turned to account by the 
priests of idolatry, in impressing the vulgar with their own 
sanctity as the confidants of the gods. The Egyptians were 
accustomed, when any part of the body was afflicted with dis- 
ease, “to invoke the demon to whom it was supposed to 
belong, in order to obtain a cure. In eases of greater moment 
oracles were consulted.” An old papyrus found in Egypt 
mentions divination through a boy who acted as a medium, 
and who practised his art by means of “a bowl, a lamp, and 
a pit,” as do the modern magicians of the country. It also 
contains recipes for obtaining good fortune, for » Rll 20 
theft, and for causing misfortunes to an enemy. It is sup- 
pore also by some that the ancient Egyptians had a know- 
edge of animal magnetism, and used this in their magic.* 

ith the ancient Orientals, the magician and the sooth- 
sayer were regular attendants at court. The Israelites were 
forbidden to tolerate “ one that used divination, or an observer 
of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a con- 
sulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer.” 
To pervert the belief of mankind in the supernatural into an 
agency of superstition, falsehood, and idolatry, was an ‘“‘ abomi- 
nation to the Lord.” Yet this offence has been repeated in 
almost every age of the Christian era. 

Christ himself predicted that pretenders to his name and 
power would “shew great signs and wonders, and, if possible, 
deceive the very elect.” Paul describes the apostate Anti- 


* Wilkinson and Lane: 
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christ as coming with “signs and lying wonders.” Passing 
over the legendary miracles of the early Christian centuries, 
we trace the rise and growth of the Papal delusions and the 
Mahomedan imposture ; we find the most civilized nations of 
antiquity conducting wars and other enterprises according to 
omens in the heavens or voices from the gods through the 
augurs; we find in the Middle Ages astrology deciding the 
fortunes of individuals and of empires; we find our Saxon 
ancestors in England holding communication with the invisi- 
ble world through witches and mysterious symbols; we find 
the clergy using supposed supernatural agents as a means of 
intimidating and governing the laity; and in Puritan New 
England we find, according to Cotton Mather, examples of 
“witch” agency that surpass even the marvels of modern 
spiritualism. It is evident, therefore, that a belief in the 
Supernatural is one of the strongest influences affecting human 
thought and action. Perverted as this has been to subserve 
the vagaries of Fanaticism and the terrors of Superstition, it 
becomes of the highest importance to the philosopher and the 
divine to restore this faith to its normal action :—to mark the 
boundary between-a rational belief in the Supernatural and 
that fanciful or superstitious interpretation of mere natural 
causes and effects which has made religion itself the minister 
of fear or of lust. 

We cannot set aside the phenomena of modern Spiritualism 
by ignoring its alleged facts, or by denying the possibility of 
a supernatural event. The absolute disbelief of the Superna- 
tural is contrary to man’s nature. Goethe describes himself 
as “destitute of faith, yet terrified at scepticism.” ‘“ Scepti- 
cism,” says Mazzina, “is the suicide of the soul.” Man must 
believe or his soul dies. The invisible world surrounds us as 
an atmosphere, and the soul can no more exist in perpetual 
unbelief than the body can exist in a perpetual vacuum. T'o 
shut up the soul within its material confines, giving no vent 
to imagination and faith, compelling its heaven-kindled fires 
to feed upon grosser objects of sense, is like shutting up the 
body in a cabin without a flue, to warm it with the fumes of 
charcoal. A delicious calm steals over the senses; care and 
trouble are forgotten ; the subtle vapours close the ear against 
the noise of the tempest without ; and all that could stir the 
activities of nature is hushed in the stupor of approaching 
death. Activity is the law of life to the soul. The stupor of 
scepticism is not the antidote it needs for wayward fancies 
and superstitious fears. That which is alleged to be Super- 
natural must be tested by laws of evidence which reason can 
apply. It is the aim of this article to lay down such laws or 
principles as shall fairly test the phenomena of Spiritualism in 
comparison with the miracles recorded in the Bible. 
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1. We must agree with Hume, that the uniformity of the 
course of nature creates a strong presumption against the 
occurrence of a miracle, and therefore any testimony to a sup- 
posed supernatural event should be subjected to the most 
careful scrutiny. But when Mr Hume goes beyond this, and 
affirms as a maxim of philosophy, that “no human testimony 
can have such force as to prove a miracle,” he begs the whole 
— by assuming the impossibility of a miracle, which is 
the very point in dispute. To prove that there never has been a 
miracle, he stoutly asserts that there never has been a miracle ! 

True, he limits the remark by adding that “a miracle can 
never be proved so as to be the foundation of a system of 
religion.” But that does not alter the question of fact ; for if 
the miracle can be proved at all, it certainly can be made to 
serve as the foundation of religion, quite as well as any other 
fact not miraculous. To take his own illustration. 


“TI own,” he says, “ that otherwise there may possibly be miracles 
or violations of the usual course of nature, of such a kind as to admit 
of proof from human testimony. . . . . Thus, suppose all 
authors, in all languages, agree that from the first of January 1600, 
there was a total darkness over the whole earth for eight days: sup- 
pose that the tradition of this extraordinary event is still strong and 
lively among the people: that all travellers who return from foreign 
countries bring us accounts of the same tradition, without the least 
variation or contradiction ; it is evident that our present philosphers, 
instead of doubting the fact, ought to receive it as certain, and ought 
to search for the causes whence it might be derived. 

“ But suppose that all the historians who treat of England should 
agree that on the first of January 1600, Queen Elizabeth died; that 
both before and after her death she was seen by her physicians and 
the whole court as is usual with persons of her rank; that her suc- 
cessor was acknowledged and proclaimed by the Parliament; and 
that, after being interred for a month, she again appeared, resumed 
the throne, and governed England for three years; I must confess 
that I should be surprised at the concurrence of so many odd cir- 
cumstances, but should not have the least inclination to believe so 
miraculous an event. I should not doubt of her pretended death, 
and of those other public circumstances that followed it; I should 
only assert it to have been pretended, and that it neither was, nor 
possibly could be real. You would in vain object to me the diffi- 
culty, and almost impossibility of deceiving the world in an affair 
of such consequence; the wisdom and solid judgment of that re- 
nowned Queen; with the little or no advantage which she could 
reap from so poor an artifice: all this might astonish me; but I 
would still reply that the knavery and folly of men are such common 
phenomena that I should rather believe the most extraordinary 
events to arise from their concurrence, than admit of so signal a 
violation of the laws of nature.”* 

* Hume's Inquiry on Human Understanding, Sec. x. 
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Now the fallacies of this position are manifold. Foremost 








of all is the assumption that there can be nothing in the uni- fo 
verse that David Hume does not understand ; that nothing is w. 
possible to Almighty power that does not fall within the range hi 
of his philosophy. sa 
Next is the fallacy of making the non-experience of one hi 
man a test of the experience of another. ‘“No amount of H 
testimony,” says Mr Hume, “could make it credible that one Bi 
rose from the dead, since that would be contrary to the uni- er 
versal experience of mankind.” But the very point in dispute in 
is whether such a fact has fallen within the experience of as 
those who testify that they have seen it. The testimony of a m 
thousand men that they did not witness a certain phenomenon to 
cannot silence the testimony of ten men that they did witness T 
it, unless the thousand were present at the same time and bi 
place with the ten, and with the same facilities of observation. as 
No amount of testimony from people who were asleep in th 
their beds, could weigh against the testimony of watchmen 
and others as to the fact of a great meteoric shower in the th 
year 1833. The question, in such cases, is not one of non- wi 
experience against a strange experience, but one of the credi- di 
bilit of the witnesses and their competence to judge of that re 
to which they testify. And here comes in a consideration In 
which Mr Hume entirely overlooks, but which is vital to the sti 
whole question, viz., Does the occasion warrant the alleged mi- TI 
racle? The reasons for incredulity, in the supposed case of the né 
resurrection of Elizabeth, are valid, not because human testi- we 
mony could not prove such a miracle, but because there is no mi 
object that should call for such an act of Divine power; and th 
God does not trifle with his creatures, or amuse them with * lo; 
shows. If we believe in God, as Mr Hume professed to do, isl 
then He who created man has power to raise a dead man to les 
life ; and if God should do this, the fact would be capable of hi 
being testified to; the difficulty, therefore, in believing the Re 
supposed resurrection of Queen Elizabeth would not lie in the fri 
impossibility of such an event—for it is clearly within the an 
power of God—nor in the impossibility of supporting it by Bi 
testimony, if it did occur; but in the absence of any reason it 
comporting with the Divine nature that should seem to war- by 
rant the miracle, and therefore the suspicion of some decep- * he 
tion, or of a trance or other state simulating death. But the mi 
miracles recorded in the Bible were wrought upon occasions 80) 
and for objects grand enough to warrant such direct interfer- is 
ence of Divine power, to challenge attention to the event or in 
the truth, and to certify it as from Him. The moral reason as 
for the miracle, which appears in the nature of the circum- 6 
stances, so far removes the antecedent improbability, that the th 


miracle is as fair a subject of testimony as any other event. 
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Mr Owen’s reply to Hume, while in some points quite 
forcible, fails through his attempt to reduce the miraculous 
within the sphere of general laws. He contends that “no 
human experience is unalterable ;” and that it is hazardous to 
say that in any given particular, human experience “has 
hitherto been wnaltered.” He denounces as “monstrous” 
Hume’s assertion of the infallibility of his own experience. 
But at the same time he affirms that “accumulating experi- 
ence discredits the doctrine of occasional causes and the belief 
in the miraculous.” Hume rejects the miracles of the Bible 
as incredible; Owen accepts as facts the events recorded as 
miraculous, but refers them to a general law, which he seeks 
to establish as well for the phenomena of modern Spiritualism. 
The moral argument just stated, corrects both these extremes ; 
but while it maintains the Scriptural miracles in their integrity 
as miracles, it precludes the idea of supernatural agency in 
the phenomena of Spiritualism. 

IL Our second canon or criterion is this: When the manner, 
the substance, or the object of a professed revelation is un- 
worthy of the dignity of the Divine character, or of the proper 
dignity of man himself, as a religious being, there is good 
reason to suspect that the communication is not supernatural. 
In the miracles recorded in the Bible there is nothing that 
strikes one as beneath the character of the Supreme Being. 
These miracles are never frivolous in themselves, and are 
never performed for an insignificant object. But the moment 
we pass beyond the canon of the Scriptures, we find in the 
marvels adduced to confirm any so-called revelation an air of 
the puerile andthe ridiculous. In the legends of heathen mytho- 
‘logy respecting gods and heroes, in the legends of the Jew- 
ish rabbins respecting Adam, Abraham, and Moses, in the 
legends of Mahomet, his birth, his visions, his miracles, and 
his death, and in the legends of the saints in the Church of 
Rome, there is a combination of the marvellous with the 
frivolous which contrasts strongly with the simple yet sublime 
and awe-inspiring impression of the miracles narrated in the 
Bible. In the Scriptures, when God communicates with men, 
it is by visions grand and startling, or beautifully simple ; 
by a bodily appearance of resplendent majesty ; by fire from 
- heaven, or light more effulgent than the sun; and the com- 
munication is made in an audible voice, and with articulate 
sounds, or by the inspiration of thought, of which the subject 
is made conscious by the miraculous power attending it. But 
in modern instances, where Mr Owen regards the spirit world 
as in communication with the physical, this is revealed by 
“ultra-mundane” knocks, or by “ ultra-mundane” antics of 
the furniture, or by impalpable and unverified apparitions 
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Indeed, upon first view, the contrast between these classes of 
henomena is like that between Moses and the Adrians, the 
litzes and the Andersons of his time. According to the 

Scriptures, when God would communicate with men he writes 

his law upon tables of stone, that all may read it—his glory, 

the meanwhile, visible to assembled thousands—or he makes 
known his will by a vision, or other special revelation, to some 
niga whom he clothes with miraculous power, in proof of 

is commission, and that prophet speaks openly and intelli- 
gibly in the name of the Lord. But in other systems where 
man claims to have received a communication from God, or to 
have established a connection between himself and the spirit 
world, he goes to an obscure place, without witnesses, and 
there digs up plates covered with mysterious characters ; or he 
puts somebody into an artificial sleep, and by a series of well- 
ordered questions elicits sundry cabalistic and oracular re- 
sponses. 

According to the Scriptures, when God makes a special com- 
munication to man it has respect to something of sufficient 
importance to justify an interposition by miracle ; the destruc- 
tion or salvation of a city or a nation—the success of a con- 
flict in which the honour of Jehovah as the representative 
Deity of the nation is concerned—the fulfilment of promises 
or predictions already made, or the utterance of some new 
— of yet higher moment to mankind ; or chiefly it re- 
ates to the deliverance of man from sin and misery, and to 
his future and eternal blessedness. For such reasons has God 
at times interrupted the course of nature, and by miracles ar- 
rested the attention of the giddy, pleasure-loving world. But 
in later “ ultra-mundane” manifestations, disembodied spirits 
are brought into communication with men, that they may an- 
swer such inquiries as are within the compass of mountebanks 
and strolling fortune tellers; such as how old one is, what was 
the age of one’s grandmother, or his great grandaunt when she 
died—whether she died of influenza or the gout—whether one 
has been or is to be married—or whether there shall be a storm 
to-morrow. Communications which so belittle both man and 
the world of spirits, have been fitly styled, by a great satirist, 
“a rat-hole revelation.” 

III. A third criterion by which to test supernatural commu- 
nications, is that they should not conflict with antecedent reve- 
lations which have been attested by miracle and confirmed 
by experience. God must always be consistent with himself. 
Truth revealed from God must always be consistent with itself. 
But what is the character of the revelations that are spelt out, 
syllable by syllable, or, rather, letter by letter, from the 
alleged rappings of visible spirits? A mongrel jargon made 
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up by combining the book of Revelation with the fantasies of 
Swedenborg. Where they accord with the Bible they fall 
vastly below its sublime conceptions ; but they often contra- 
dict the Bible, and equally contradict each other. The new 
revelations do not advance upon the Bible as the New Testa- 
ment is an advance upon the Old ;—they contradict its explicit 
teachings ; they cannot be reconciled with its philosophy of a 
future state and its principles of morality. Either these are 
false, or the Bible is false. Either these are false, or God is a 
deceiver ; for he cannot deny himself. What new idea or 
truth fitted to reform and elevate mankind, what view of God, 
of moral purity, of the future state, of the world of spirits, in 
advance of what the Bible reveals, has come to light through 
any “medium” of Modern Spiritualism? Much of the reported 
conversation of spirits would be a bore in any respectable com- 
pany, and would cause them to he sent to the lowest form in 
a Grammar school. How contrary is all this to the style and 
subject-matter of the Scriptures ! 

If we apply these three canons to the alleged supernatural 
communications of Spiritualism, we find that they cannot 
bear such a test. There is nothing in the nature or the oc- 
casion of these communications to remove the antecedent 
presumption against supernatural interference in the affairs 
of this world. There is nothing in the manner or the tenor 
of these communications which answers to the dignity of a 
revelation from God to men. And the general purport of 
these communications is not in harmony with antecedent re- 
velations from God, whose claims are authenticated by miracle 
and experience. 


In criticising more narrowly the phenomena of Spiritualism, 
we notice, 

1, Their remarkable uniformity. a all lie within a 
limited range of physical effects ;—knockings and rappings 
from unknown causes, the mysterious moving of tables and 
other articles of furniture, the spelling out of words, sentences, 

uestions, and answers by responsive knockings; an irresist- 
ible impulse to write upon some “ ultra mundane” theme, or 
in an “ ultra-mundane” style ;—these and similar phenomena, 
varied by an occasional apparition or mesmeric vision, or 
“ second-sight,” recur in all the records of modern Spiritu- 
alism. This uniformity—provided the phenomena are real— 
points toward some law, to be ascertained by induction— 
whether, as Owen argues, an “ultra-mundane” law, or one de- 
veloped in due course of nature, remains to be seen. But the 
Supernatural events recorded in the Bible cover a wide range 
of effects both in the physical and the spiritual world. Seldom 
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do these repeat themselves. They do not run in cycles, nor 
follow any apparent law. Each miracle has its own imme- 
diate occasion, as well as a general connection with the whole 
chain of evidences for a Divine Revelation. Each miracle is 
complete in itself as a Supernatural event: apart from any 
series of such events ; and the miracles taken as a whole con- 
travene in almost every particular the course of nature—the 
laws of fire, air, and water, of bodily sustentation and disease, 
of dew and rain, of day and night and the annual seasons, of 

lanetary motion, of growth and decay, of life and of death. 

he miracles of Christ prove him to have been Master of the 
worlds of matter and of mind, of all living organisms, of all 
physical laws and occult causes, and of a power superior to 
these, and able to modify, to suspend, or to direct each in its 
own sphere. These phenomena of Spiritualism are the merest 
parody upon the Supernatural element in the Bible. 

2. There is nothing in these phenomena at all parallel to 
the effect of a miracle upon the course of nature. Hume de- 
fines a miracle to be “a transgression of a law of nature by a 

articular volition of the Deity, or by the interposition of some 
invisible agent.” Mr Owen justly criticises this definition as 
failing to express the ordinary conception of a miracle, and 
proposes to amend it in these terms: “A miracle is a sus- 

ension, in a special emergency and for the time only, of a 
aw of nature, by the direct intervention of the Deity.” At 
the same time he discards the notion of any such direct and 
extraordinary supernatural intervention, and refers all “ ultra- 
mundane” manifestations to cyclical or to “ por amy 
laws. He quotes approvingly the saying of Archbishop Til- 
lotson, that “it is not the essence of a miracle (as many have 
thought) that it be an immediate effect of the Divine power. 
It is sufficient that it exceed any natural power that we know 
of to produce it.” This tendency to depreciate the singularity 
of Biblical miracles by referring them to general laws, has 
been quite evident in the tone of some modern Christian apo- 
logists. A writer in the Quarterly Review* affirms that “the 
Christian miracles are not—properly speaking—violations of 
the laws of nature, but departures from the present ordinary 
course of nature, in conformity with an arrangement origi- 
nally so made as to let these be signs evidencing a divine mis- 
sion.” Hase, in his “ Life of path admits the historical 
evidence of the miracles of our Lord, and remarks,— 

“The means which Jesus used may have stood in some re- 
lation to magnetic phenomena. But the miraculous power of 
Jesus appears far more like intelligent mastery of-nature by the 
soul, The soul of man originally endowed with dominion over the 


* Oct. 1859. 
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earth, recovered its old rights by the holy innocence of Jesus, con- 
quering the unnatural power of disease and death. Here, there was 
no violation of the laws of nature, but, on the contrary, the dis- 
turbed order of the world here recovered its original harmony and 
truth. Even the wonderful power exercised over external nature 
may be reduced under the same law, and be understood according 
to the analogy of an accelerated process of nature.”* 


Such a view of miracles divests them of authority as the 
distinct seal of God to a Revelation. Unless we maintain 
that “an extraordinary divine causality belongs to the essence 
of the miracle,’+t—that a miracle is an effect which arresis, 
suspends, or contravenes all known laws of nature within the 
sphere of the miracle, and, therefore, an effect which only the 
immediate power of God could produce—there is no longer 
any force in the appeal of Christ to his miracles as a final proof 
of his divine mission. If miracles are only an opportune 
conjunction of “ultra-mundane” laws with the course of 
Nature as known to us, or the manifestation of some higher 
law in the cycle of events,—as the great clock of Strasbu 
not only points out the hours, but also at long intervals tells 
the signs and motions of the heavenly bodies—then the whole 
idea of the active personality of God in human affairs is lost 
from our theology. Uniformity of sequence in the natural 
world argues a law of Nature. But God is neither “a part 
of nature, nor a personification of the powers of nature ;” and, 
therefore, if God should at any time suspend or interrupt the 
known course of nature, this would not be as Trench unhap- 
pily concedes, merely “a higher and purer Nature, comin 
down out of the world of untroubled harmonies into this worl 
of ours”—“the lower law neutralized, and for the time put 
out of working by a higher” {—but the immediate power of 
God—his direct volition as distinguished from the laws which 
he has ordained—visibly suspending or counteracting all 
the known laws of Nature within the sphere of that ig A 
tion. All the miracles of the Bible will stand this test. None 
of the phenomena of Spiritualism can‘abide it. Christ three 
times raised the dead, under most diverse circumstances ;— 
once from the bed of death, once from the bier, once from the 
grave—in each instance by his own volition counteracting all 
the laws of death and decay, Spiritualism can produce no- 
thing parallel to this control over Nature, which argues the 
direct interposition of the Divine Will. The miracles of Christ 
“form no coherent cycle of phenomena, but were distinct, im- 
mediate, occasional acts of Divine Power. 

* Life of Jesus, Sec. 48. + Trench on Miracles, cap, 2. 


t Miracles, Chap. IV., Olshausen says, “The real miracle is natural, but in a 
higher sense ;” yet he finds its cause in “the immediate act of God.” 
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3. The alleged supernatural phenomena of Spiritualism 
are often exhibited for mercenary ends or to gratify — ; 
but neither imputation lies against the Supernatural in the 
New Testament. Who could conceive of Peter and Paul as 
giving exhibitions of “ultra-mundane” power at two shillings 
a-head ; or inviting a select circle to observe the “ ultra-mun- 
dane” phenomena of which they were the accredited Me- 
diums? Their treatment of Simon Magus, of Elymas the 
sorcerer, and of the Pythoness at Philippi, shews what attitude 
they would assume toward modern miracle-mongers. No 
air of mystery is thrown over the supernatural events re- 
corded in the aoe Testament; no declaration makes them con- 
spicuous ; the miracle is never an ultimate object, but al- 
ways has a benevolent or moral end. In the miracles of 
Christ, “there are no thaumaturgical displays, such as we al- 
ways find with professed wonder-workers. There are no marks 
of violent effort. He never, in performing a miracle, seems to 
go out from his usual and normal condition. So far as his 
methods of action are concerned, there is nothing to separate 
these from his other works.”* The phenomena of Spiritualism 
shrink from comparison here. 

4. Besides, these phenomena and their results are insignifi- 
cant and unavailable for good. We have already characterised 
the narrow and really mundane cycle in which they move. 
They serve no purpose beyond the wonder of the hour. Mr 
Owen admits, touching a large class of these phenomena, that 
“whether coming to us from another world or from this, not 
a few of them contain a large mingling of falsehood with 
truth, and a mass of puerilities alternating with reason,” p. 38. 
But who would dare affirm of any miracle of the Bible that 
it was either trivial or worthless ? 

5. The “ultra-mundane” developments of Spiritualism 
produce no permanent, useful impression ; but the system it- 
self has led to gross immoralities of life. ‘“ By their fruits ye 
shall ‘know them” is a test of moral systems as well as of 
personal character. The legitimate tendency of the Bible is 
always to produce intellectual enfranchisement and moral 
por. This is because its system is the truth of God certi- 

ed as only God could certify it. “But Mr Owen admits, con- 
cerning the manifestations of Spiritualism, that— 


“Tt is one thing to determine the ultra-mundane origin of a com- 
munication, and quite another to prove its infallibility, even its 
authenticity At times communications alleged to be ultra- 
mundane disclose evil passions; occasionally they are characterised 
by profanity ; and some of them, even where no fraud or conscious 
agency is presumable, exhibitunmistak able evidence of a mundane 


* Morison, Notes on Matthew, p. 127. 
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origin or influence ; as all candid, sensible advocates of the spiritual 
theory, after sufficient experience, freely admit. Hence, under any 
hypothesis, great danger to the weak-minded and the over-credulous. 
This danger is the greater, because men are wont to take it for 
granted that, when we shall have demonstrated (if we can demon- 
strate) the spiritual character of a communication, there needs no 
further demonstration as to the truth of ‘the facts alleged and the 
opinions expressed therein.” Pp. 38, 39. 


The effect of a system which is authenticated from such 
doubtful sources and by such exceptionable evidences, and yet 
which claims a supernatural or ultra-mundane origin and 
sanction, must be demoralizing to the intellect, the conscience, 
and the life. Upon this point we have the emphatic testi- 
mony of a most or ag cee and eloquent expounder of 
Spiritualism, Rev. T. L. Harris of New York. In a sermon 


preached in London—which was erroneously reported as a 
recantation of Spiritualism—Mr Harris thus enumerates 
“some of the avowed teachings of latter-day spirits, received, 
avowed, and practised by some of their associates.” 


“ First, that nature is God. Second, that God is an undeveloped 
principle in process of evolution. Third, that the Jehovah of the 
Bible was an unprogressed, ferocious human Spirit, who deceived 
ancient media. Fourth, that the Lord Christ was but a natural 
man, possessed of the ordinary mediumistic faculty of spiritual clair- 
voyance. Fifth, that our Lord’s theological and psychical teach- 
ings were but the reproduction of false mythologies. Sixth, that 
he held His power, great or little, because under the influence of 
spirits of departed men. 

“ Shall we go farther in this catalogue? We open, then, another 
series of spiritual teachings. First, that all things originate in 
nature. Second, that man is a development of the animal. Third, 
that the first parents of the human race, born of brutes, were them- 
selves but savages of the most degraded type. Fourth, that all 
things and beings are governed by natural necessity; that man 
possesses no freedom in the moral will. Fifth, that there is no 
retrogression, through moral disorders, either of the individual or 
of the species. Sixth, that vice is virtue in its unprogressed or 
germinal condition; that sin is an impossible chimera. Seventh, 
that self-love is the very centre and fountain-head of all human 
affections, the chief inspirer of all human or spiritual actions. Eighth, 
that the Spiritual World is but a theatre for the continued evolution 
of human spirits, under the perpetual force of nature working through 
self love. 

“ Or again, turn to another series :—First, that the Scriptures are 
not the Word of God, and that the Divine Spirit never vouchsafed 
utterance to man. Second, that the Messiah, our Redeemer, is not 
in any sense a Saviour of the soul from sin, death, and hell. Third, 
that He never met in combat our spiritual foe; that he never over- 
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came or cast out destroying spirits from their human slaves; that 
He never made an atonement or expiation for sin; that he never 
rose in His reassumed humanity from the grave; that he never 
ascended, glorified, to Heaven; that He never communicated the 
Holy Ghost. 

‘“‘Or again, to another :—that there is no judgment to come be- 
yond the grave, wherein the Lord shall adjudge the departed accord- 
ing to their deeds, the good to eternal life, the evil to everlasting 
punishment and the second death; that all men, irrespective of 
formed character for evil here, become the delighted and immortal 
inhabitants of a perpetual elysium ; that broad is the way and wide 
is the gate that leadeth unto life eternal, and that none can help to 
find it. 

“ Or again :—and now as touching a moral point of social inte- 
rest. Spirits declare that there is no marriage, as a natural law, but 
that polygamy, or bigamy, are as orderly as the monogamic tie. 
But, if this be not frequently inculcated, what shall we say to the 
broadly put forth declaration of spirits, that the marital tie is the 
result of natural affinity, and that where two are legally conjoined, 
and the wandering inclinations of either rove to another object, the 
new attraction becomes the lawful husband or the lawful wife. 

‘“* Now, as a man of honour, I pledge myself, and stand committed 
to the assertion, that, through mediumistic channels, all these 
things are taught as emanating from the spirits; and worse is taught, 
if possible, to those who penetrate the inner circles of the gloomy 
mysteries, where the old magic is born again. 

“TfI strip the veil from this horror, 1 have a right, as a Christian 
teacher, so to do. I but reiterate matters which the best informed 
of Spiritualists are as fully acquainted with, as that media speak, or 
that tables move. I do it, not for the purpose of exciting prejudice 
against the spiritual movement of the age, but rather because I view 
these things as the confused shapes and images of darkness, rolled 
up from Infernus, to delude as many as possible into a corrupt and 
ruinous belief in spiritual sorceries and delusions; and so to sont 
all, whom they cannot thus infatuate, as to induce them to remain 
neutral in the great coming fight between the Spiritualites of Heaven 
and the Spiritualites of Hell. Murder, adultery, suicide, and the 
most revolting blasphemies, may be traced directly to the communi- 
cations and puttings forth of impure spirits, both in ancient and in 
modern times. But those which the most external observer can thus 
trace, serve merely as the visible bubbles that shew the current of 
the dark, deep stream.” 


This is no caricature of modern Spiritualism, no slander 
upon it from an enemy. Mr Harris has not renounced his 
belief in “ physico-spiritual manifestations from the spirit 
world.” On the eee 5 he goes to the extent. of asserting, 
from his personal knowledge, that through angel-messengers 
the seemingly dead are kept from being buried alive, and 
mariners saved from shipwreck on the wide ocean, and travel- 
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lers preserved from equal perils—from fire, or from explosions, 
or from the fall of buildings, or the infection of pestilences, 
on land ; that invisible hands strike from the of the 
physician unsuitable medicines that might affect the fife ; and 
the sick are healed through the presence and influence of 
angels. He believes that “there is a Divine element in the 
spiritual manifestations of our day,” and that God is restoring 
to believers the apostolic gifts of miracles and of disarming 
— And yet, with this firm faith in the system as a whole, 

r Harris says, expressly, “ Within my own observation, by 
far the greater portion of physico-spiritual manifestations have 
been connected with whey om gary dishonesty on the part of 
the spirits.” He fully believes in emcee 5 influence, and 
that this is chiefly exercised through the medium of the Spi- 
ritual “ circle,” 


“ And, so far as I am able to judge, the majority of such instances 
are traceable to the habit of attending séances. I earnestly call at- 
tention to this point. The man of iron nerves may say that he feels 
no change of state. He may laugh down the idea of peril. With 
him it is but a question of time. The vitriol that eats in a day 
through iron wire, has but to continue the process to eat through the 
iron bar. It is slow, this poison, but it is sure. I lift the alarum 
cry of danger. It is not safe, unless there is a divine use and value 
in the act, and so unless it is in the order of Providence, either to 
submit to a spirit’s influence, or to participate in circles for spirit 
manifestations. atts 

“ As with a voice from the secret chambers, where the fair, the 
young, the virtuous, the unsuspecting, from the mere habit of at- 
tending the séance, have felt the foul contact of the larve: from per- 
dition, I cry to all, ‘Shun the séance, where the unregenerate, or 
giddy, or worldly, or volatile and careless medium, officiates as the 
middle stander and opener of the door between the natural and un- 
seen worlds. If you do not wish to become yourselves demoniacs, 
shun the place and shun the occasion.’ To the pure, to those who 
would remain pure, I can hint such reasons as, if uttered, would 
make every ear tingle. From what Heathen Spiritualism, before 
Christ, was, we may infer what modern spiritual intercourse, pursued 
in an irreverent, or curious, or worldly spirit, is liable to become.” 


Of the class of spiritualists who frequent the séance, Mr 
Harris declares that “the vast majority of them have been 
morally injured and degraded by the practices of their faith.” 
This testimony is unprejudiced and unimpeachable. Mr Harris 
insists that spiriteal manifestations must be tested by the 


“ Biblical doctrines of the fall, and of the redemption through 
the incarnation of a Redeemer.” He maintains “the absolute 
Divinity of the Christian religion.” And yet be adduces these 
doubtful and pernicious manifestations to illustrate and con- 
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firm the Divine Word This eloquent Irvingite—for ‘such he 
seems to be—appears to lose himself in the “ fire-rainbows 
and opalescent gleams of his own inner nature.” He tells us 
that while he would not deny “the possibility of communi- 
cations through media, beings of a high, pure, and truthful 
character,” yet, that wit, humour, the love to mystify and 
torture, fondness for dramatic display, huge self-esteem, and 
ever-changing states of chimerical speculation, often distin- 
guish them ; that gossip and small talk, with the perpetual 
desire to intermeddle in human relations, are also character- 
istics ; that those spirits whom results prove deceptive, are 
able to simulate virtue and give advice to a good life—which 
is often the case on earth; and that spirits profess every 
shade of religious doctrine, whether Pagan or of the various 
denominations in Christendom ; while no profession is a gua- 
rantee for the purity of their aims or the sincerity of their 
declarations. frhis testimony relieves us from the respon- 


sibility of pronouncing upon the moral character of the 
system. 

IV. It only remains that we should suggest some possible 
modes of accounting for the phenomena of Spiritualism with- 
out resorting to the theory that they are supernatural. First 


of all, it should be noted that the alternative does not lie be- 
tween explaining how these phenomena are produced and 
recognising them as products of a supernatural agency. The 
unexplainable is not necessarily supernatural. Mystery and 
miracle are not synonyms. Mr Owen himself condemns the 
unphilosophical habit of “talking of wonders and miracles, 
when there is a question only of natural, even if ultra~-mun- 
dane phenomena ; and the indiscriminate mixing up of the re- 
liable with the apocryphal,” p. 22. Many of the feats of Houdin, 
the French magician, were mysterious and marvellous, even 
to the most acute and vigilant spectators. But he has now 
revealed, in his autobiography, not only that these were 
mere tricks—which every intelligent person knew before— 
but also how, in many instances, the trick was performed. 
Some of his feats were the result, namely, of astonishing power 
of memory, and calculations in which Houdin and his son 
had exercised themselves most studiously. They had studied 
all manner of coins, the alphabets of all languages, the names 
of all principal characters, the dates of all important events, 
and had acquired the power of taking in at a glance all the 
objects in a room in their relative positions; then by some 
secret communication between themselves, which Houdin ad- 
mits but does not explain, he and his son were enabled to 
perform feats of “second sight” which rival all the marvels 
of clairvoyants and mediums. The unexplainable is not of 
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necessity supernatural. We would not class the alleged pheno- 
mena of Spiritualism indiscriminately with Houdin’s perform- 
ance; but we know of nothing among these phenomena 
which cannot be referred either to Imagination, to Trickery, 
or to Occult Causés in Nature. 

The power of imagination to invest the Supernatural with a 
seeming presence, and to associate the Supernatural with un- 
explained phenomena, has been sufficiently adverted to. One 
notable illustration will suffice. Hardly any body in this age 
doubts that the Salem witchcraft was a sheer delusion, fostered 
by imposition ; or that the judges and divines who dealt with it 
as a supernatural phenomenon took leave of common sense 
under an excited imagination. One who should now declare 
his belief that the madcap doings of the Salem witches 
were the result of supernatural agency, would himself deserve 
to be condemned as a witch and consigned to Bedlam. But 
what were the phenomena which were then ascribed to super- 


natural agents? Cotton Mather gravely narrates such as the 
following :— 


“ Bricks, sticks and stones were often thrown at the infested house 
by some invisible hand ; a long staff danced up and down in the 
chimney ; and when two persons laid it on the fire to burn it, it 
was as much as they were able to do, with their joint strength, to 
hold it there. An iron crook was violently, by an invisible hand, 
hurled about ; and a chair flew about the room until at last it lit 
upon the table, where the meat stood ready to be eaten. <A chest 
was by an invisible hand carried from one place to another, and the 
door barricaded, and the keys of the family taken, some of them 
from the bunch where they were tied, and the rest flying about with 
a loud noise of their knocking against one another. While a man 
was writing, his ink horn was by the invisible hand snatched from 
him; and being nowhere able to find it, he saw it at length drop out 
of the air down by the fire. A woman went down into a cellar, when 
the trap-door was immediately, by an invisible hand, shut upon her, 
and a table brought and laid upon the door, which kept her there 
until the man removed it.” 


Thus the very performances which are now adduced to 
prove the agency of spirits were in vogue among the witches 
of Salem two hundred years ago. Indeed, the craft do not 
seem to have made any progress in twocenturies. We would 
not affirm that all these alleged occurrences were figments of 
the imagination ; some of them probably took place by the 
skill of impostors ; but the terrific power of imagination and 
of nervous excitability shewed itself in persons who fancied 
themselves possessed of a devil, and who reported as actual 
occurrences what were shewu to be only the excited fancies 
of their own brains. And the credulity of the age is seen in 
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the testimony of judges and divines to such facts as proof of 
the devil’s agency. The present generation look upon the 
Salem witchcraft as a miserable imposture and delusion. Yet 
“the thing that hath been, it shall be.” Mr Owen forbears 
to cite the Salem witchcraft in evidence of his theory of 
“ ultra-mundane interference ;” yet there is nothing so com- 
plete and pertinent as a parallel to Spiritualism, and nothing 
that is better accredited by the number and character of the 
witnesses. 

The power of imagination and of nervous sympathy to en- 
gender or simulate extraordinary appearances, is striking] 
displayed in the physical phenomena of the Irish reviv 
Ignorant and excitable persons, wrought up to an intense pitch 
of emotion by powerful exhibitions of truth, or by a pungent 
sense of guilt, shew symptoms of hysteria, or, in the vividness 
of their conceptions, behold Christ and Satan as engaged in a 
personal struggle for the soul. Bystanders find themselves 
strangely affected by these phenomena, and sometimes become 
subjects of a nervous influence which they were regarding 
merely as spectators. The contagiousness of belief so frequent 
in spiritual “ circles,” en rapport with a well-trained medium, 
may often be explained upon the same principle of nervous 
sympathy. Some bodies seem to be strung with “ ultra-mun- 
dane” nerves. 

The power of imagination to enact its own conceptions is 
shewn in some of the dreams recorded by Mr Owen—espe- 
cially in Smellie’s vision of his friend rath See upon the anni- 
versary of his death ;—“ the longing of the day having engen- 
dered the vision of the night.” Many of the cases of “ appa- 
ritions,” “ hauntings,” “ reappearances after death,” &c., cited 
by Mr Owen, rest upon the authority of a single witness, and 
are certified only by the pertinacity of his belief. Few of 
them are better attested than that recent phenomenon fami- 
liarly known as “The Ghost of the Astor Library.” That the 
staid and unimaginative Bibliopole who has charge of that in- 
stitution should have encountered at midnight, in an unfre- 
quented alcove, the shade of a deceased physician, almost a 
stranger to the library and the librarian, and that the appari- 
tion should have been thrice repeated, on successive nights, 
may be a question either of optics, of psychology, of pneuma- 
tology, or of mere indigestion. No one but an avowed Spirit- 
ualist would think of treating this optical personification of 
the deceased Doctoras a genuine apparition from the spirit 
world. Yet not one-half of the facts adduced by Mr Owen in 
proof of “ultra-mundane interference” have so respectable a 
sponsor as the custodian of the Astor Library, or so much 
claim upon our faith as has the spectre of its alcoves. We do 
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not doubt that there are scores of persons of a certain tempera- 
ment, who, if led silently and timidly through those gloom 
corridors, could now be made to see the very apparition which 
thrice confronted the undaunted librarian. 

Coincidence is a feature upon which the imagination seizes 
with avidity. The occasional correspondence of an event 
with a dream, a mental suggestion, or the revelation of a 
Medium, is remarked as a proof of some mysterious if not 
supernatural connection between the two ; while the lack of 
correspondence, or even the positive contradiction, in the 
majority of cases is quite overlooked. This is a-consideration 
of much importance in comparing the phenomena of Spirit- 
ualism with the supernatural events recorded in the Bible. 
Paley calls attention to the fact that the alleged miracles of 
Paganism and of Romanism are tentative; “that is, where, 
out of a great number of trials, some succeed ; and in the 
accounts of which, although the narratives of the successful 
cases be alone preserved, and that of the unsuccessful cases 
sunk, yet enough is stated to shew that the cases produced are 
only a few out of many in which the same means have been 
employed ; as in ancient oracles and auguries, in which a 
single coincidence of the event with the prediction is talked 
of and magnified, while failures are forgotten, or suppressed, 
or accounted for.”* Many of the phenomena of Spiritualism 
belong to this class. 

That there is trickery connected with some of the alleged 
manifestation from the spirit world, will not be denied. 
Messrs Harris and Owen both admit this ; and the impostures 
of professed Mediums have often been detected and exposed. 
We are far from affirming that all the alleged phenomena of 
Spiritualism are deceptions, or that all who are concerned in 
the exhibition of these phenomena are in collusion with the 
Medium. On the contrary, we concede that even the pro- 
fessors and actors in spiritual séances may be as honest and sin- 
cere in their faith as we claim to be in ours. Nor can we 
doubt that if Judge Edmonds, for example, should become 
satisfied that Spiritualism is but a systematic imposture, he 
would be as forward to renounce the system and ex it to 
the world, as was Cicero to abjure the college of Augurs, 
when he found there tricks and deceits that his noble nature 
spurned. We cannot impeach the veracity of so many inde- 
pendent witnesses to the same class of facts. Some of these 
effects, doubtless, are produced by causes other than the collu- 
sion of interested parties to impose upon the spectator. But a 
large proportion of the alleged phenomena of Spiritualism 
shrink and disappear before a truly scientific investigation. 

* Evidences, Part I., Prop. 2, chap. t. 
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When a Committee of the French Academy investigated 
the claims of the wonderful Medium, Angelique Cottin, she 
utterly failed to meet the tests of science. Chairs and tables 
which had frisked about the room in the presence of a com- 
mon class of spectators, became suddenly decorous when the 
Committee proposed to scrutinize their movements. The 
needle that had vibrated to her invisible magnetism, refused to 
stir. A like result appeared upon the scientific investigation 
of Spiritualism in Cambridge. In well-attested instances per- 
sons have feigned a leaden sleep, and by sheer force of will 
have endured without a sign of sensation the test of ammonia 
applied to the nostrils, and the surgeon’s probe puncturing the 
hand. Such well-sustained impostures warrant us in moderat- 
ing our faith in a class of phenomena produced only in cer- 
tain circles, and commonly in the dark. With respect to very 
many of the spirit communications of these times, the simple 
tests proposed by the poet Saxe are all sufficient :— 

“Tfin your new estate you cannot rest, 
But must return, Oh, grant us this request ; 
Come with a noble and celestial air, 
And prove your titles to the names you bear. 
Give some clear token of your heavenly birth ; 
Write as good English as you wrote on earth; 
And, what were once superfluous to advise, 
Don’t tell, 1 beg you, such egregious lies.” 

Occult natural causes offer still another explanation for the 
phenomena of Spiritualism. This theory admits the reality of 
certain phenomena, but refers them to unknown laws of 
nature. That certain physical effects are produced without 
any assignable cause must be admitted. And to admit such 
facts and to confess our ignorance of their solution, is the part 
of true philosophy. In the world of matter and in the world 
of mind “ there are phenomena which, though unable to refer 
to any known cause or class, it would imply an irrational igno- 
rance to deny. Yet some have obstinately disbelieved phe- 
nomena in themselves certain and even manifest, if these 
could not at once be referred to already recognised causes, and 
did not easily fall in with the systems prevalent at the time. 
‘ . There are two sorts of ignorance ; we philosophise to 
escape ignorance, and the consummation of our philosophy is 
ignorance ; and the pursuit of knowledge is but a course be- 
tween two ignorances, as human life is itself only a travelling 
from grave to grave The highest reach of human 
science is the scientific recognition of human ignorance. The 
grand result of human wisdom is only a consciousness that 
what we know is as nothing to what we know not, an articu- 
late confession, in fact, by our natural reason, of the truth 
declared in revelation, that now we see through a glass 
darkly.”* 

- * Sir W. Hamilton. 
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Had Prof. Morse or Prof. Henry, with his knowledge of 
magnetism and its powers, lived in the Middle Ages, when a 
belief in supernatural appearances was well-nigh universal, 
how easy would it have been for him to have worked upon 
the superstitious fancies of the ignorant; to have run a tele- 
graphic-wire around a cathedral, and have made this indite 
messages from the spirit world ; and thus to have kept up a 
correspondence between the faithful on earth and their friends 
in purgatory! How such a contrivance would have replen- 
ished the coffers of Leo. X.! Any natural philosopher who 
had discovered a law of nature unknown to the multitude, 
might impose ad libitum upon their fancies and their fears. 
And so there may be occult causes, causes which no philosophy 
has yet discovered, but which some future Franklin or Morse 


may detect, which will explain phenomena that now per- 


plex men of science, and that some call supernatural. e 
should not be in haste to bring in elements from the invisible 
world to solve the passing events of this. It is more philoso- 
phical to suspect a natural law than a supernatural interposi- 
tion. Only when the moral reason is great enough to demand 
such intervention, may we trouble ourselves to sift the testi- 
mony as to an alleged miracle. Mr Owen himself has well 
discriminated between the belief of facts and the acceptance 
of theories. “It is one thing to refuse credit to the reality of 
the phenomena, and quite another to demur to the interpreta- 
tion put upon them. We may admit the existence of comets, 
yet deny that they portend the birth or death of heroes.” 
We may admit the phenomena of Spiritualism without thereby 
admitting that they are the result of a spiritual agency ex- 
terior to our world. Mr Owen does not pretend to have 
established his theory of “ ultra-mundane interference” by the 
philosophical method of induction. After wandering through 
so many pages we are led to this impotent conclusion—“ As 
to the proofs of the agency upon earth of these Invisibles, I 
rest them not on any one class of observations set forth in 
this volume, not specially on the phenomena of dreaming, or 
of unexplained disturbances, or of apparitions whether of the 
living or the dead, or of what seem examples of ultra-mundane 
retribution or indications of spiritual guardianship, but upon 
the aggregate and concurrent evidence of all these. It is 
strong confirmation of any theory that proofs converging from 
many and varying classes of phenomena unite in establishing 
it.” Pp. 508, 509. But Mr Owen’s facts, many of which are 
most feebly attested, fall far short of his theory. Others may 
already be classed under known physical or psychological 
laws. How much of the mystery of animal magnetism is dis- 
pelled by recent experiments in hypnotism by means of a 
VOL. 1X.—NO, XXXIV. 31 
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shining substance, holding the eyes steadily asquint toward 
the ridge of the nose? Some equally simple experiment may 
sulve much that appears mysterious in Spiritualism. For the 
rest, we shall not invoke the Supernatural, even under this 
lucid exposition from Mr Harris. 


“ Divinely given vision is not to be confounded with the faculty 
of perceiving odylic emanations of the magnet or of the human 
body. The latter is merely natural sight, carried to a finer degree. 
The magnetic and electric emanations, which play, with corruscat- 
ing flash and sparkle, around all natural objects, are themselves a 
finer quality of diffused matter. But this refined and diffused 
matter, however brilliant, is not of the quality of spiritual sub- 
stance ; therefore, when the Holy Spirit opens the eyes of the 
spirit-man, these fire-rainbows and opalescent gleams of inner nature 
are still below the visual plane : he sees over them, past them, and 
through them—nor is he bewildered by the intervening substances.” 


We fear that we are doomed to abide in “the visual plane” 
of mundane realities. The reticence of the Bible upon all 
details of the future state and the spirit world is worthy both 
of our respect and of our imitation. The Scriptures never 
address themselves to mere curiosity, nor attempt to interpret 
the “unutterable things.” 

When Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 

And home to Mary’s house returned, 

Was this demanded—if he yearned 

To hear her weeping by his grave ? 

Where wert thou, brother, those four days? 
There lives no record of reply, 

Which telling what it is to die 

Had surely added praise to praise. 


From every house the neighbours met, 
The streets were filled with joyful sound ; 
A solemn gladness even crowned 

The purple brows of Olivet. 


Behold a man raised up by Christ! 

The rest remaineth unrevealed ; 

He told it not; or something sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist.—Tennyson. 

We cannot break that seal of silence by knocking at the 
door of death, nor can we believe that it is given to spirits to 
break it by knocking on the other side. God has spoken, and 
if we hear not Moses and the prophets, neither would we be 
_persuaded though one rose from the dead. The belief that 
Mr Owen derives from the spirit world would obliterate those 
sharp distinctions of moral character upon which the Bible 
so much insists ; would efface from the calendar of the Future 
the Day of Judgment and retribution ; and would leave all 
men to a progressive law of development through Hades into 
Heaven. The moral lessons of his theory would alone con- 
demn it as not of God. 
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Art. V.—New England Theology Historically Considered. 


Waar has come to be called New England theology has some 
special claims to a careful examination. It is not a provin- 
cialism, but a Biblical, and, historically considered, a broad and 
truly Catholic theology. No period of equal length, since 
the apostolic, has been wnaliied i by more earnestness in the 
ministry, or higher mental and moral culture. None has been 
distinguished by more thorough Biblical study, or profounder 
theologic thought. None has been at a greater remove from 
vassalage to the schools, except to that in which Christ is the 
Teacher ; less wedded to a dead logic, or more at one with the 
divine reason,—the living Logos in the theopneustic Word, and 
the believing heart of the Church. Further, the materials for 
a constructive hand are ample and within reach, though fast 
being consumed by the teeth of time. There are many works 
of more or less value on the general church history of New 
England ; but besides a few pamphlets and periodical essays, 
there is not, we believe, a single treatise on the history of its 
doctrines. The limits of this article will allow us only a glimpse 
of the earlier portion of this history. 

But what is meant by New England theology? By what 
logical and chronological termini is it bounded ? 

For the most expanded definition which we have met, we 
are indebted to a distinguished theological writer in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra. “It signifies,” he says, “the formal creed which 
a majority of the most eminent theologians in New England 
have explicitly or implicitly sanctioned, during and since the 
time of Edwards. It denotes the spirit and genius of the sys- 
tem, openly avowed or logically involved in their writings.” “ It 
includes not the peculiarities in which any one of his followers 
differed, as some of them did, from the larger part of the 
others ; but it comprehends the principles, with their logical 
sequences, which the greater number of our most celebrated 
divines have approved expressly or by eee. “Tt was 
first called New-light Divinity, then New Divinity, afterwards 
Edwardean, more recently Hopkintonian or Hopkinsian.”* 

Parts of this definition are just, and tend to free the subject 
from the confusion and mistakes in which it is often involved. 
It is certain that New England theology does not consist in 
what is peculiar to Pres. Edwards, or any one of his followers, 
as what is peculiar cannot alsobe common. Nor for the same 
reason can it consist in those points in which any one of his 
followers differed from the others, although these idiosyncrasies 


= Now England Theology. By Edwards A. Park. Bibliotheca Sacra. Vol. 
, p. 174. 
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are sometimes mistaken for that substance of doctrine, of which 
they are often only unseemly excrescences. But it is equally 
evident that “the formal creed” which goes back only to “the 
time of Edwards,” comprehends historically but a fraction of 
the New England theology, and therefore allows only a partial 
view of the subject. It includes less than half of the historic 
period of the New England churches, and leaves out of account 
some of their noblest divines, These churches had a theolo 
in their earlier as well as in their later history, mewn. | 
Biblical, and well defined. And the definition that shuts out 
the one hundred and thirty years of the earlier, and limits New 
England theology to the one hundred of the later history, is 
essentially defective. 

We cherish Jonathan Edwards with reverent respect as an 
acute metaphysician—a profound Christian thinker. The great 
truths of the Gospel, as he found them in the Bible and the 
Christian consciousness, became in his personal experience a 
living realism. God wrought them as life-forces into the very 
centre of the soul, and they subdued and fashioned into the 
divine likeness his whole mental and spiritual being. Then, 
by the grasp of his giant intellect, he lifted them up from under 
the feet of trampling foes, separated them from corrupting ac- 
cretions, and in the fervour of his warm heart breathed them 
forth afresh to the world in new forms of logic and of love. 
But we cannot accept him as the father or founder of New 
England theology. It is older than Edwards, and made him, 
and not he it. It is the parent and he the offspring. 

Upon this restricted view of the subject rests the statement 
that New England theology “was first called New-Light 
Divinity, and then New Divinity.” When the Pilgrim Fathers 
came to New England they brought their theology with them, 
which they first called, sometimes the Reformed, sometimes 
the Puritan, and sometimes Calvinistic. And nearly a hun- 
dred years before the term “ New-Light” was applied to it, the 
churches and ministers adopted the Westminster Confession 
as the symbol of their theology, and its witness both as to its 
Biblical and historical character. 

Accepting, however, what aid the above definition brings 
us, we suggest the following as briefer, and perhaps better 
meeting the demands of the subject. 

New England theology is that system of Christian doctrine 
which has been continuously held by the congregational 
churches of New England generally, and been taught by a 
majority of their pastor and teachers. 

his gives the entire historic period, and lays open the 
whole field. It indicates the precise nature of the inquiry as 
simply a question of fact. It leaves nothing to conjecture or 
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speculation. There is little room for logic and less for origin- 
ality. We are not required to make a New England theology, 
nor permitted even to mend it, should that seem practicable. 
As historians we are to shew what it is, how it came to be 
what it is, and how it has operated. This will require us 
carefully to separate from the system, not only what is hetero- 
geneous, but what is simply incidental to it. It also demands 
the sr psig historic conscience, lest the results should be 
vitiated by dogmatic preferences. 

A reference to two or three preliminary principles will 
facilitate our more full entrance upon the subject. 

First, Development in Theology. We refer to none of those 
processes of spontaneous generation by which theological sys- 
tems are produced out of the nebulous matter, which revolves 
confusedly in the brain of seers, revelators, and speculatists. 
All true development starts from a given doctrine in the infal- 
lible Scriptures, and nothing can be evolved which is not there 
involved. The legitimate church doctrine is all in the Bible, 
and has been always there. “The true idea of Scriptural 
development,” says Trench, “is that the Church, informed and 
quickened by the Spirit of God, more and more discovers what 
in the Holy Scriptures is given her. She has always possessed 
what she now possesses of doctrine and truth, only not always 
with the same distinctness of consciousness. She has not added 
to her wealth, but she has become more and more aware of 
that wealth; she has consolidated her doctrine, compelled 
thereto by the provocation of enemies, or induced to it by the 
growing sense of her own needs.”* With this idea of develop- 
ment and progress in theology, the fathers of New England 
were perfectly familiar. They held it as fundamental. It 
was their main motive to thorough study of the Bible. It con- 
stituted the reason for their separation from those who trusted 
more to the magic of forms, and prelatical dicta, than to the 
divine word. Theology is developed, as each generation brings 
out into more regenerative fulness and force the purely Bible 
doctrine, as it takes to itself more and more the genuine out- 
growths of the Christian Scriptures, and casts away the noxious 
accretions and misgrowths. 

2. The use of theological terms. The same truths are some- 
times expressed in such different language, that they seem like 
different doctrines, and opposing doctrines are often presented 
in a diction so similar that they appear identical. ius and 
Pelagius gave striking examples of versatility in a refracted 
and equivocal use of theological language; while Athanasius 
and Augustine, Luther and Calvin, taught the Bible doctrines 
of the Trinity, divine sovereignty, and man’s dependence, in 

* Hulsean Lectures, p. 76. 
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terms which have been erroneously taken to imply Tritheism, 
that God is a tyrant, and man a machine. And why? Partly 
because those who thus judged did not well know what tri- 
theism and fatalism are, and partly because they did not take 
into account the changes which language undergoes in the 
progress of the ages. They failed to observe that the contents 
of the earlier theologic language is, without loss, transferred 
into the forms of the later ; a process by which old truths, and 
even Christianity itself, passes down through the successive 
nerations in vehicles that change, while itself is changeless. 
n disregard of this, the free will which Augustine opposed 
has been mistaken for that freedom of the will which Edwards 
maintained ; while it was only another term for that plenary 
ability to good which they both were agreed in discarding, 
For the same reason, the phrases, “the guilt of Adam’s first 
sin”—“ sinned in him,” and the term imputation, as employed 
in the Calvinistic system, have been construed as teaching the 
literal transfer of Adam’s sin, as a personal act, to his posterity ; 
while it was the sinful nature induced by that “ act” which, 
according to the divine covenant and the law of reproduction, 
was transmitted from father to son “ by ordinary generation.” 
The framers of that admirable compend, the Shorter Cate- 
chism, held no such pantheistic absurdity as the personal unity 
of the human race—the identity of the progenitor and the 
progeny, that they acted in him before they existed; though 
they did teach the Pauline doctrine of a generic unity of the 
race, and the representative position and character of the first 
man. Calvin explicitly denies that the personal guilt of Adam, 
as an individual, pertains to his posterity. He says, on the 
contrary, that they “are rendered obnoxious to punishment by 
their own sinfulness, and not, as if they were innocent, by the 
sinfulness of another ;” that “ Adam’s sin is imputed to them, 
because he infected all his descendants with the corruption into 
which he had fallen.”* God imputed Adam’s sin to his pos- 
terity, says Edwards, by giving them a sinful nature like his. 
That nature was reckoned to him, because by his sin it came 
upon him ; and to them, because, for the same reason, it came 
upon them. 
3. The derivative character of theology. There are certain 
‘ patronymics which, when applied to a doctrine or system, de- 
note its pene and family relations, and hence its derivative 
character. For this reason, with nothing of the odiwm theolo- 
gion the best writers speak of some doctrines as Arian or 
bellian, some as Pelagian or Arminian, and of others as Au- 


tinian, Lutheran, or Calvinistic. The history of doctrines 
oses the existence of two great families in theology, the 
* Institutes, Book ii., Chap. 1, Sec. 6 and 8. 
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Pistis and the Gnosis, the believing and the speculative. The 
one does not embrace all the truth, nor the other all the error. 
There is some faith among the speculative, and some idealism 
among the believing. The derivative character of the one 
leads along the line of an illustrious descent, to its origin with 
the apostles and their Lord. The lineal branches of the other 
came to an end some centuries this side of the apostolic age, in 
Sabellius or Socinus, Arius or Arminius, whose substantive 
doctrine, so far as not derived from Scripture, was original, 
and because original, erroneous. A desire to be the originator 
of essentially new Christian doctrines has ever been a leading 
cause of corruption in theology. Itisthe great practical error, 
the original sin, by which the race fell. Sane the prop 
tors of such original theology must be reputed as in a 
succession from that distinguished preacher whose first con- 
verts were made in Eden. 

It is with respect to its derivative character, that the term 
Calvinian or Calvinistic has been so generally applied to New 
England Theology. It has acknowledged the Genevan divine 
as a clear, faithful, and, at his time, greatly-needed expounder 
of the Bible doctrines. Luther opened the door of the Refor- 
mation. He assailed the veteran errors of the Romish Church, 
which had cast down the more veteran truths. He took the 
divine Word out of the dead languages, and from under the 
ban of Papal interdiction, and gave it to the people in their 
own tongue, free as the air they breathed.“ He made cate- 
chisms for the children, and hymns for the aged, and called 
men back from the Pope to Christ. “Everything in the Lu- 
theran movement proceeded,” says Neander, “from Christ as 
the central point.” But he lacked constructive skill. He was 
mercurial in temperament, sometimes rash ; and in matters of 
comanestionl reform, went only half-way from the Breviary to 
the Bible. 


Calvin took up the Reformation where Luther left it. His 
first work was to give an apologetic statement of the Bible 
doctrines, But his great work was to obtain correct ae eg 


of exegesis, and by these a pure interpretation of Scripture. 
He examined the various Smead systems, from the 
three senses of the sacred books, held by Philo and Origen, to 
the theory of seven, taught by Angelome, and found them fan- 
ciful.. They were in his regan only so many processes cf 
eisegesis, by which the Bible can be made to have as many 
senses as its interpreter wishes, and to give out just the mean- 
ing which he puts into it. He eschewed all this as putting 
man’s mind in the place of God’s. If God has buried his will 
in three, four, or more occult senses of Scripture, which must 
be successfully.stripped off as husks from corn, or as resinous 
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dressings from a mummy, before it can be reached by his err- 
ing children, the Bible is not so much a revelation of that 
will, as its concealment. Calvin’s common-sense decided 
against all this as reflecting on the paternal wisdom and love 
of God. He tried the simpler and easier method of supposing 
that the Bible has a meaning—a definite, divine content, 
easily apprehended by those who are willing to take it asa 
rule of faith and guide to heaven. Hence, in ascertaining that 
meaning, he sought for the genuine, native import of the lan- 
guage. He combined the grammatical and the historical con- 
struction, the literal and the figurative. He took into account 
the subject-matter of revelation, its drift, and the necessity of 
a similarity of moral state between the author and the students 
of the Book. Then applying the rule of Melancthon, “ Cceles- 
tis veritas simplissima est, quam collatis Scripturis e filo duc- 
tuque orationis licet assequi,” he made the Bible its own in- 
terpreter. This was Calvin’s key to the Scriptures, and a criti- 
cal examination of his voluminous commentaries will shew 
with what scrupulous care he applied it. He bent nothing to 
suit a philosophy ; he twisted nothing in support of a dogma ; 
he forced nothing, but took for his doctrine and philosophy 
just what the Bible and the whole Bible gave him. “This 
great merit,” says an honest but not over-friendly critic, “ lies 
in a comparative neglect of dogma.” 

The Institutes, though apologetic at first, as matured, was 
éonstructed on the idea of a pure interpretation of Scripture. 
He drew out the divine contents of the Word, and placed them 
in such life-relations of harmony, logical, moral, and esthetic, 
as evinced the doctrines of revelation, like every thing else 
which God has given, to be subject to heaven’s first law of 
order. And it is the purely Biblical elements which gave it 
such an attractive and formative influence over thinking minds 
and loving hearts in that period of struggle for the higher life, 
and has given it the same influence in similarstruggles. It is the 
judgment of history, approved by no partial arbiters, that Cal- 
vin “ seized the idea of reformation as a real renovation of hu- 
man character ;” “that the moral purification of humanity, as 
the original idea of Christianity, is the guiding idea of his sys- 
tem ; that it was “ strong in the possession of the exalted idea 
of moral os and purity of life,” and hence “ tended to take 
up into itself all the moral worth existing any where in Pro- 
testantism.”* 


It is in this broad view that New England theology takes 
John Calvin into its genealogical line, as also the more con- 
veniently to distinguish itself from the various laxer branches 
of the theological family. But it endows him with no super- 

* Westminster Review, No. 137. 
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natural illumination, except as regeneration is supernatural ; 
and it invests him with no Rabbinical authority, but places all 
authority in matters of faith where he placed it, in the Word 
of God. It holds him as a man, and no more ; erring, and, as 
having actually erred, in many things; yet not so grossly as 
his enemies aver, the formula of whose antipathetic faith is, 
“Calvin burnt Servetus.” This, however, he did notdo. Nor 
did he even approve of it. When he heard that the Assem- 
bly had decided upon it, he made the most strenuous efforts to 
prevent it by the substitution of a milder form of punishment. 
It was the error of the age, and not any special severity of the 
individuals, from which the Reformer had not at that time 
wholly escaped, but from which, later, his principles effected 
an entire deliverance in that religious tolerance of which the 
Calvinists of Holland made the first experiments. 

In regard to the derivative character of New England theo- 
logy, the following particulars will disclose its relation to the 
Calvinistic family, and lead to its rise as New England. 

1. The influence of the school at Geneva, and of the Insti- 
tutes, became a formative force in no small part of the Pro- 
testant communion. In Switzerland and large portions of Ger- 
many, in Holland, Scotland, and England, it awakened the 
interior life of religion against an oppressive external rule. It 
presented a living divine Word as the regenerative instru- 
ment, instead of a code of dead papal decrees. It developed 
God’s truths in the hearts of the people, ‘to the ejectment of 
man’s lies. So repressive was it of the: reactionary vigour of 
the Romish Church, which followed the Reformation, and so 
wakeful at the watch-fires of freedom, that even its enemies 
admit that “Calvinism saved Europe.” 

2. The English Reformers were of the Calvinistic school in 
theology. The Thirty-Nine articles drawn up by the Convoca- 
tion in 1562, were framed, in some parts almost verbatim, from 
the catechism of the Genevan teacher. The Institutes was 
adopted as a text-book in the Universities, “ being read,” says 
Neal, “publicly in the schools, by or of the Convo- 
cation.” “The Articles of the Church of England were thought 
by all men, hitherto, to favour the explication of Calvin.”"* In 
the reign of James I., Peter Heylin represents two divines who 
had embraced the Arminian doctrines, as like Elijah, who re- 
garded himself as left alone to oppose a whole world of idolaters. . 

Unfortunately, the English Reformers were obliged to esta- 
blish their doctrinal system in a church, that was not only 
under episcopal jurisdiction, but so wedded to the state that 
the temporal prince was equally the head of both. The strong 
tendency of the reformed doctrine to civil and religious free- 

* Neal’s History of the Puritans, i. pp. 109, 110. 
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dom brought it into conflict with the royal and prelatical as- 
sumptions of despotic power. James said in the Hampton 
Court Conference: “If the Non-Conformists are allowed, I 
know what will become of my supremacy ; for, no bishop, no 
king: I will therefore have one doctrine, one discipline, one 
religion, in substance and ceremony. I will make them con- 
form, or I will harry them out of this land, or else worse.”* 

3. The Puritans were in doctrinal harmony with the Eng- 
lish Reformers and the standards of the English Church. “ All 
the Protestant divines in-the church,” says Neal, “ whether 
Puritans or others, seemed of one mind hitherto, about the 
doctrines of faith.”+ It was not from the doctrines of the 
established church that the Puritans dissented, but from a 
politico-priestly dictatorship, which decided the garb of the 
preacher to be more important than the Gospel, forms to be 
more vital than faith; which placed the decrees of the king 
above those of the King of kings. Against this they main- 
tained a living and most salutary protestation. 

4. The settlers of New England were in theological agree- 
ment with the Puritans who remained in Old England. They 
were of that branch called Independents or Congregational 
Brethren. 

Robinson, a part of whose church came in the May-Flower 
to Plymouth in 1620, abandoned the established church and 
his fellowship in the university in 1604, During his residence 
in Holland, the Arminian controversy arose. He was at Ley- 
den when the States-General, in 1609, attempted to secure a 
conference with Arminius, and an open avowal of his opinions. 
On the election of Episcopius, the distinguished disciple of 
Arminius, to the professorship in the Leyden University, 
Robinson attended his lectures, and made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with his system. Then he brought both sides to 
the tests of Christian experience and the Word of God, and be- 
came more than ever convinced of the correctness of the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines. His acquaintance with Biblical and his- 
torical theology, and his power of clear and conclusive reason- 
ing, called him into a kind of leadership. A man was needed 
who could stand up in oral debate with the corypheus of the 
new theology. At the earnest solicitation of his friends in the 
university he consented to meet Episcopius in a public discus- 
sion. For three days the old and the new theologies tried 


* their forces on the field of Biblical and philosophic conflict, 
and with such results as proved the inexpedieney of attemptin 
to put new wine into old bottles, and kept many who had 
drank old wine from straightway desiring the new, for they 
said the old was better. 
* Neal, i. p. 232. + Neal, i. p. 209. 
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It has been claimed that John Robinson belonged to the 
progress-party in theology, was “extremely liberal in his 
ideas,” and that, had he lived in the nineteenth instead of the 
seventeenth century, he would have been a Unitarian. That 
he was “liberal” in the sense of large-minded and of a truly 
catholic and charitable spirit, and made some advance upon 
his age in matters of church government and religious tolera- 
tion, is readily admitted. But his discussion with Episcopius 
and his Defence of the Doctrine of the Synod at Dort, in 
historical fairness, remove all doubt respecting the complexion 
of his theology. They place him in direct antagonism to the 
Pelagian and Arminian tendences of that and of every other 
age. They shew that he regarded all movement in that direc- 
tion as retrogressive, and that the further light, which he 
taught the Plymouth pilgrims might break from the Scrip- 
tures, would be confirmatory of that which, for sixteen centu- 
om aa been shining out from them—in short, that it would 

ight. 

Brewster, Bradford, and Carver, the leaders of the Plymouth 
movement, were of one heart and mind with Robinson. They 
received the doctrines of the Gospel generally as presented by 
Calvin and the Synod of Dort, with an intelligent and practi- 
cal earnestness. Thus the first of the New England churches 
stands out distinctively as Congregational and Calvinistic. 

The second company that arrived at Salem, 1629, with 
Higginson, Skelton, and Endicott at their head, symbolized in 
doctrine with the Puritans whom they left in Old England 
and the Pilgrims whom they found in New England. So did 
their successors who settled in Boston and vicinity, and those 
who went on into Connecticut. The Confessions of Faith 
adopted by the first churches in Connecticut, says Trumbull, 
were “strictly Calvinistic.” 

We are thus brought by a simple historical process to what 
we may call the derivation, or rise of New England theology. 
Two events will disclose the provisions made for its preserva- 
tion and purity—the endowment of a College and the adoption 
of a common Creed. 

Education, in the sense of a thoroughly liberal culture, is a 
natural outgrowth of the Puritan theology, as it is of the 
Christian Scriptures. It tends to develop the primal and 
higher elements of human nature, by the moral forces of the 
divine. 

The polity of Calvin, it is admitted by the Anti-Calvinistic 
Westminster Review, “ was a vigorous effort to supply what 
the revolutionary movement wanted—a positive education 
for the individual soul. Government, at Geneva, was not 
police but education—self-government mutually enforced by 
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equals upon equals.”* And Cotton Mather states, that “the 
primitive Christians were not more prudently careful to settle 
schools for the education of persons to succeed the more im- 
H mediately-inspired ministry of the Apostles, and such as had 
). ’ been ordained by the Apostles, than the Christians in the 
t most early times of New England were to form a college, 
wherein a succession of a learned and an able ministry might 
be educated.”t 

Hence, as early as 1636, the General Courts of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony appropriated four hundred pounds “ towards 
the building of something to begin a college.” Two years 
later, John Harvard, a minister of Charlestown, died, from 
whom the college took its name, because he left the larger 
part of his estate, about eight hundred pounds, for the same 

urpose. Christo et Ecclesie was the motto given to the new 
institution, and “the promotion of piety and godliness” its 
main end. And the founders firmly believed that a sound 
Scriptural theology was the fittest means to this end. Presi- 
dent Quincy, in his History of Harvard College, intimates that 
they did not establish it, as we may suppose they would have 
done, on the distinctive Puritan theology. ‘“ We should ex- 
pect,” he says, “on opening its several charters, to find it with 
certainty, anchored, head and stern, secure against wind, tide, 
and current, more firmly on all the points which at that day 
were deemed fixed and immutable.” A professor in Yale 
College, reviewing the book, pertinently remarks: “ And on 
inquiry, no disappointment follows. The most unqualified 
Calvinism was introduced into the College for the purpose of 
promoting ‘piety and godliness ;’ and the whole institution 
was placed under the care of a clergy thoroughly Calvinistic. 
Calvinism may have gradually vanished from Harvard, but 
the founders, notwithstanding, may have done whatsoever 
they thought necessary, or whatsoever they could have done, 
to perpetuate it.” 

New England's free schools, equally with its colleges, are 
the product of its theology. The minister and the school- 
master, the meeting-house and the school-house, from the 
beginning have been coincident, often identical in its history. 
Its theology has ever maintained a persistent war with igno- 
rance, as the mother of error and vice, and therefore it places 
an open Bible in the hands of the people. It lays its account 
with intelligence, and creates both demand and supply, par- 
ticularly in the ministry. 

Hence the theological institutions of New England, as well 
as its free schools and colleges, are the product of its theology. 
It taxes largely the reflective and rational powers, and by the 


* No. 137. + Magnalia,i.p.6.  { Biblical Repository, No. 44, p. 387, 
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sublimest problems of ethical and theologic science stimulates 
and develops them into the most successful activities. By 
restricting the human processes to achievements fairly within 
the province of the finite powers, it prevents the waste of 
these powers ; and by subordinating its processes to the divine 
reason, it is in the highest degree rational, yet at a great 
remove from Rationalism. It is not a pool within which lazy 
pilgrims may bathe, and part with nothing but “ the filthiness 
of the flesh,” but a spring of clear, running water, ever fresh 
and full for thirsty souls. Nor is it a dead dogma, a stereo- 
typed summa theologiz, but the living product of the earlier 
ages, not inapposite to the latter; a via vite, in which each 
soul must walk for itself; a divine science which every dis- 
ciple must learn by living it. By making a new life its start- 
ing point in education, and moral perfection its goal, the New 
England theology puts the whole man into the process, and 
continues him in it till old things have passed away and all 
things have become new. 

As a truly catholic theology, its history takes in the most 
divinely patient sufferers and the most heroic actors. It has 
produced, as well the most effective workers in the vineyard 
of the Lord, as the most humble and spiritual worshippers in 
his temples. The dark ages came on as the light of Christ's 
primal doctrines was eclipsed by the miasms of the specula- 
tive philosophy, and of a sensuous, self-aggrandizing unbelief. 
As tliese great truths have shone out again, the ages have 
become bright in their divine lustre. 

The formal installation of this theology as New England, 
took place in the adoption of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith by the Synod at Cambridge in 1648. This Confession 
had just been issued in England, combining the results of the 
best exegetical, historical, and experimental theology of the 
seventeen preceding centuries. They tried it thoroughly by 
the Scriptures, as the only authoritative source of doctrine. 
They also tested its principles by antiquity, and found them 
no older than the New Testament, and no newer than the 
New. Its chief doctrines they discovered to be grounded on 
the great facts of history, and the laws of divine Providence. 
Starting from the most ancient times, they had taken up into 
themselves, of the good and true, the best contributions of the 
successive periods. The streams of Christian life which have 
been deepening and widening in their course, had flowed 
mainly through channels which these principles had laid open. 
The moral greenness, fertility, and beauty which have glad- 
dened the earth, had sprung up along their banks; while the 
opposite principles led the student of history, through the 
stagnated life-blood of the church, to its grave-y: and 
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charnel-houses, and employed him with dismal post-mortem 
examinations. 

The result of this careful scrutiny is stated in the preface to 
the Cambridge Platform. “This Synod, having perused and 
considered, with much gladness of heart and thankfulness to 
God, the Confession of Faith published of late by the reverend 
Assembly in England, do judge it to be very holy, orthodox, 
and judicious in all matters of faith; and do therefore freely 
and fully consent thereunto, for the substance thereof. Only, 
in those things which have respect to church government and 
discipline, we refer ourselves to the Platform of Church Dis- 
cipline, agreed upon by this Assembly. And being likewise 

ed upon by our godly magistrates to draw up a public con- 
fession of that faith which is constantly taught and generally 
professed among us ; we thought good to gee unto them, 
and with them to our churches, and with them to all the 
churches of Christ abroad, our professed and hearty assent and 
attestation to the whole Confession of Faith (for substance of 
doctrine), which the reverend Assembly presented to the reli- 
gious and honourable Parliament of England.”* 

This symbol becomes now the accredited exponent of the 
New England Theology. It was taken as a public confession 
of that faith which was then “ constantly taught and generally 
professed in New England,” and as “very holy, orthodox, and 
judicious.” As such it was adopted by the General Court and 
the churches. It is not indigenous, but after the sojourn of a 
quarter of a century it was formally naturalised. Its genera- 
tion lies back among the facts of primal history ; but its re- 
generation here, as evinced in the Christian faith and life of 
our fathers, constituted it a native of New England, as by such 
re-births it is yet to become cosmopolitan. It is identical with 
_ the standards of both branches of the Presbyterian Church in 
America, and in substantial agreement with the Thirty- Nine 
Articles of the Episcopal Church in this country and in Eng- 
land. 

The adoption of this formula of faith in 1648 closed what 
may be regarded as the first period in the history of New 
England theology. Though the churches were harmonious in 
recognising the digest of Christian doctrines as the practical 
and living faith that governed them, and through the period 
was distinguished by a degree of social purity and public mo- 
rality, as the result of its doctrines, exceeded in no age or 
community, yet some disturbing elements appeared in it, 
growing out of the lingering errors of the past, or the preju- 
dices and the passions of men. Three of these, from their 


* Cambridge and Saybrook Platform, pp. 13, 14. 
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connection with the theology of New England, and the cha- 
racter of the early churches, deserve a passing notice. 

1. The seditious movements of er Williams. Mr 
Williams came to Plymouth in 1630; and after remaining 
there two or three years, and producing disturbance, he re- 
moved to Salem and became minister of the church there. 
His offences, for which he was banished, were not religious, 
as is often represented, but political, and struck at the very 
existence of the body politic. He denied the validity of the 
charter from which the government derived its being, and 
which gave legal authority to its acts. He refused the oath 
of allegiance, and taught others to do the same. He insti- 
gated Endicott, a magistrate and a member of his church, to 
cut the cross out of the national flag, which waved as a sign 
of the authority of the Colonial Government and of its loyalty 
to the sovereign. These were the crimes, for persistency in 
which he was removed from the colony. And according to 
the most enlightened sentiments of that age or this, was 
there not, in his offences and their infantile weakness, a cause ? 
“Can we blame the Massachusetts colony,” says the Honour- 
able John Quincy Adams, “for banishing him from within 
their jurisdiction?” In the annals of religious persecution is 
there to be found a martyr more gently dealt with by those 
against whom he began the war of intolerance, whose autho- 
rity he persisted, even after professions of penitence and sub- 
mission, in defying, till deserted even by the wife of his 
bosom; and whose utmost severity of punishment upon him 
= only an order for his removal as a nuisance from among 
them ?” 

Connected with these political heresies, were various reli- 
gious notions and practices, which verify Cotton Mather’s re- 

resentation of him as “a preacher that had less light than fire 
in him.” He demanded that the Colonial churches should re- 
nounce all communion with the English Church; and when 
they would not, he enjoined upon his church to refuse fellow- 
ship with them. And when crossed here, he excommunicated 
his own church so far as he had power, by refusing to admi- 
nister to it the Lord’s Supper, or to commune with it. And 
because his wife would not follow him in all this, but con- 
tinued to worship with the church, he renounced fellowship 
with her also. He withdrew himself from all Christians of the 
age as having lost the grace of faith and love, and he con- 
ceived, says Hubbard, “ that God would raise up new apostles, 
and expected to be one himself.” 

2. The Antinomianism of Mrs Anne Hutchinson. 

Mrs Hutchinson was the wife of Mr William Hutchinson, 
and for a time was in good repute. She established a meeting 
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in her own house, at which she repreached the sermons she 
heard from the ministers at the Thursday lecture and on the 
Sabbath, with her improvements and applications. Gradually 
her sense of the importance of her mission increased, and of 
her qualifications for accomplishing it, until it grew into the 
claim of a divine commission and of porn Sac revelations. 
Her errors were of the Antinomian type—that sanctification 
or personal holiness is no evidence of justification ; that assur- 
ance is by immediate revelation, or the conscious indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit ; that there is no such thing as inherent right- 
eousness in believers, but only a putative one; and that reve- 
lations were given to her, and might be expected by those who 
receive her doctrines ; and that these are of equal authority 
with the Scriptures. 

As Mr Cotton, and the majority of the church in Boston of 
which she was a member, at first, from misapprehension, agreed 
with her in the main, the theological questions were referred 
to a General Council, which met at Newtown, in August 1637. 
In the result, various opinions of Mrs Hutchinson and others 
were condemned as erroneous and injurious. All signed it 
but Mr Cotton, who, however, disliked them all, except two or 
three, and regarded some of them as absurd and even blas- 
phemous. 

Mrs Hutchinson continued persistent and progressive in 
her course. She left the meetings of the church, and set up 
what she regarded as a purer doctrine and worship in her own 
house. At length she was put on trial before the court, where 
she declared her revelations, in which it was made known to 
her that she “ should be delivered and the court ruined with 
their posterity.” She was then pronounced “ unfit for their 
society,” and required to leave the colony. The trial by the 
church, which followed, was protracted, and marked by great 
leniency, and attended by the personal efforts of some of the 
most excellent ministers and laymen in the colony, but with 
no satisfactory results. 

In obedience to the injunction of the court, she removed to 
Rhode Island. There she remained two or three years, when, 
after the death of her husband, from discontent with the peo- 
ple or the place, or with both, she went to the Dutch country 
beyond New Haven. The next year, she and all her family, 
which were with her, being sixteen in number, were killed by — 
the Indians, except one daughter, who was carried into cap- 
tivity.”* 

It was a sad termination of the earthly career of one whose 
introduction to the colony was so full of promise, but whom 


* Hutchinson’s History, i. p. 72. 
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unwomanly ambition and the adulation of the weak made mu- 
tinous against the wisdom of the ancients, and desirous of 
theological leadership. The abundance of her revelations 
exalted her above measure. But the issue is impressively 
cautionary to those who cry, “ Revelation !” “The Spirits!” 
and set these up against the lessons of history and the Bible. 
It een her imprecatory utterances respecting the court 
and the Church mere fantasies—only the expectations and 
desires of the revelator. It places them with like minatory 
visions and revelations of Manes, Montanus, Miinzer, George 
Fox, Swedenborg, and the seers of modern spiritism, who say, 
“ The Lord saith, and the Lord hath not sent them,” who “ fol- 
low their own spirit and have seen nothing.” The ruin which 
she denounced against the court and the churches, in the 
course of divine Providence, came upon herself and her family ; 
and the deliverance which she expected, was signally bestowed 
upon them, in a history of two centuries of almost unexam- 
pled divine favour. : 

Time, the trier of all things, proves how perilous to one’s 
reputation for intellectual and moral soundness are all suc 
revelations and predictions concerning the expiration of the 
old doctrines and the destruction of the old church. There 
have been very many of them during the Christian centuries, 
from those who have said :—“ That which they build, if a fox 
go up, he shall even break down their stone wall.” But they 
have always failed, and discredited the head or heart of their 
authors, and signally disproved their claim to divine commis- 
sion. The church meanwhile has lived on. It extends itself 
every year with its time-tried doctrines into a diviner benefi- 
cence and beauty. It takes stronger hold of the fallen race of 
man. It roots itself deeper and deeper in the heart of hu- 
manity, vitalizing it more and more with faith and love, and 
lifting it up to heaven and God. 

3. The last of the three causes of disturbance, which arose 
in the first period of New England theology, was more pro- 
tracted in its duration and pernicious in its effects—the prin- 
ciple of church membership, as essential to the rights of free- 
men. 

It was ordered by the Court of the Massachusetts Colony, 
in 1631, that none but church members should be admitted to 
’ the freedom of the body politic. The effect of this order was 
hardly so much to unite the Church and State as to make them 
identical. The reasons for this order are found, partly in 
their idea of government as a theocracy, according to which 
the civil and spiritual powers were brought into organic unity. 
Our fathers wished to have a Christian State,,as well as a 
Christian Church. But they did not see that a corporate 
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union, an identical “pay would defeat rather than se- 
cure their object. They were led to this course in part, also, 
by a class of malecontents who were displeased with the con- 
stitution and government, both of the church and the state, 
and who, had they been admitted to either, might have sought 
a reconstruction of both, after the model of Charles I. and 
Archbishop Laud in England. 

In 1646, those who were aggrieved by this law petitioned to 
the Court to be admitted to the rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship, or to be released from taxation. The petition was 
not granted. But when, a little later, the baptized children, 
if ome pene at their majority, found themselves ineligible, 
not on P4 to office, but even to membership in the state, the 
real difficulties began to appear. The next movement was 
made from this point of view. It was claimed that all bap- 
tized persons, not scandalous in life, were members of the 
church, and therefore entitled to the rights of freemen. The 
Court looked upon this with more favour; and, as it was an 
ecclesiastical question, assembled a council of the churches for 
its consideration. The Council, which met at Boston in June 
1657, allowed the claim as reasonable, and proposed to repair 
the wrong by letting the aggrieved into the state through the 
door of the church. But their judgment was not approved by 
the churches, and the question continued unsettled till the 
NS) of 1662. Then it was decided that “ confederate, visi- 
ble believers in particular churches, and their infant seed, are 
church members”—that the “infant seed, when grown up, 
continue members of the Church, and under its watch, disci- 
pline, and government.” And further, that, if understandin 
the doctrine of faith, they gave their assent to it, and own 
the covenant, and were not scandalous in life, they could claim 
baptism for their children, and thus secure membership in the 
church for them also.* In this manner they shut themselves 
up logically to baptismal regeneration, or to the legitimacy of 
church membership for the unregenerate. 

In these early proceedings originated what is known as the 
Half-Way Covenant. To mitigate the evils of a political mis- 
take, in 1631, the fathers of New England made a far more 
serious ecclesiastical one in 1662. They virtually removed the 
door of the church from its hinges, to make a highway for men 
of the world into the state. It was a backward step towards 
the Romish idea that baptism constitutes church membership. 
It transferred the work of the church from the conversion of 
men to the regulation of their manners. It reversed the order 
of all life-processes, and sought to change the nature of the 
evil tree by chemical experiments upon the fruit. As a conse- 

* Mather’s Magnalia, ii. pp. 339-40. 
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quence, conversions decreased, both of the baptized and the 
unbaptized, and the unregenerate membership came at length 
to exceed the regenerate. Baptism was administered with in- 
creasing frequency to the children of those whose only claim 
to church membership was that they owned the covenant and 
were not openly immoral. Meanwhile, as this class did not 
come to the Lord’s Supper, the number of those in the church 
who received that ordinance was constantly diminishing. 

This was felt to be an alarming evil, and to require a speedy 
removal. How shall these unregenerate members become re- 
generate—these dead branches be quickened into life and fruit- 
fulness ? Some saw the remedy, and gave themselves to more 
earnest preaching of the Word, and to prayer for a fresh-bap- 
tism of the Spirit. But others were led along on the sliding- 
scale of error from the mistake of the Half-Way Covenunt to 
another not less injurious—the converting efficacy of the 
Lord’s Supper. Mr Stoddard of Northampton, Mass., settled 
in 1670, was among the first of the ministers who openly in- 
culcated this doctrine. This broke down the only visible dis- 
tinction that remained between the church and the world. 
The plea for it was, that the thorn tree will produce grapes by 
being planted in the vineyard of the Lord, and the thistle, 
figs ; that goats will be changed into sheep, if they are per- 
mitted to feed with them in their pastures, and to lie down in 
the same fold. The number of communicants was, indeed, 
increased by this measure, but through a process that brought 
the disease which needed to be removed much nearer the 
heart of the suffering patient. The duty of professing faith 
and piety naturally ceased with men who knew that they 
could not profess either without perjury. And yet, by a 
logical necessity of this theological error, such men were urged 
to come to the communion as a means of obtaining both. 
Thus the Half-Way Covenant ran into a way of taking the 
whole covenant, by those who did not profess to keep any part 
of it. 

But those who expected that this second error would cor- 
rect the evils of the first, were disappointed. The thorn still 
brought forth only thorns, and the thistle only thistles. The 
lion did not become a lamb by feeding on its food. The dead 
could only bury their dead. The unregenerate were in nothing 
improved by becoming communicants, while the condition of 
the churches was, in many respects, made worse by it. For 
the non-professing church members were now admitted to an 
equal voice with the regenerate in the choice of the pastors ; 
and from these also, as from the others, the churches drew 
their supply of candidates for the ministry. 

One step more in this downward direction brings us to the 
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last of the three practical errors, the germs of which are found 
in the first period of New England history. This was termed 
“the acceptableness of unregenerate doings,” the doctrine that 
unrenewed men, from the impulses of self-love, can use the 
means of regeneration in a manner pleasing to God, and suited 
to secure their salvation. This, with the other two, constitutes 
that trinity of error which first secularised a part of the New 
England churches, and then corrupted their theology. Their 
developments required time and space. But their logical con- 
nection is a matter almost of intuition. The first brought 
into the churches a class of unconverted men. The second as- 
cribed a converting efficacy to the Lord’s Supper, and admi- 
nistered the ordinance tothem as a means of their regeneration. 
This failing, the third imputed a recuperative power to self- 
love, placed its stimulated activities among the means of grace, 
and pronounced them acceptable to God. These all grew in 
the same field with the New England theology, but it was asthe 
tares among wheat, from the sowings of “an enemy.” They 
were in direct opposition to the Puritan theology, and to the 
formulas adopted by the Synod in 1648. 

In respect to the first of these errors, John Owen says— 
“The letting go this principle, that particular churches ought 
to consist of regenerate persons, brought in the great apostasy 
of the Christian Church.” 

The Cambridge platform teaches that “the matter of a 
visible Church are saints by calling,” “such as have not only 
attained to the knowledge of the principles of religion, and 
are free from errors and open scandal, but also do, together 
with the profession of their faith and repentance, walk in 
blameless obedience to the Word, so that in charitable dis- 
cretion they may be accounted saints by calling,” chap. 3. 
The Confession of Faith holds, in regard to the second of these 
errors, that our Lord substituted the Sacrament of the Supper 
for “the shewing forth of the sacrifice of himself in his death, 
the sealing of all benefits thereof unto true believers, and their 
spiritual nourishment and growth in him,” chap. 30. And 
concerning the works of the unregenerate, the third, the Con- 
fession is very explicit, that “because they proceed not from 
a heart purified by faith, nor are done in.a right manner 
according to the Word of God, nor to a right end, the glory 
of God, they are therefore sinful, and cannot please God, nor 
make a man meet to receive grace from him, yet their neglect 
of them is more sinful and displeasing to God,” chap. 16. 

Against these clear principles of the established theology, 
the development of the Half-Way Covenant, though favoured 
by a strong political interest, was slow, and met with much 
opposition. It received a powerful check in the great awaken- 
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ing during the time of Edwards and Whitefield, and from the 
ogres and polemical treatises of Edwards, Bellamy, and 

opkins, which followed it. It was a noble protest that these 
three heroic men entered against the withering, wasting evil, 
a valiant fight in which they engaged. Edwards, in conse- 
quence, was driven out of Northampton, as, in defence of the 
same principles, two hundred years before, Calvin and Farel 
were out of Geneva. 

But the evil had taken too deep root to be easily eradicated. 
It had strengthened with a century’s growth, and came to its 
blossoming time in the dissent from New England theology, 
which began near the close of the last century. And it is 
bearing ripe fruit in that “ Suspense of Faith” which is com- 

leting itself in the Unitarianism of the present century. 
hen churches come to include a major part of unregenerate 
communicants, they naturally set aside the formulas of faith, 
to whose verity and value only the life of faith can give a 
positive testimony, or appreciate it when given. Between a 
spiritually dead soul and the living truths of the Christian 
system there can be only antagonism. If the doctrine does 
not transform and vitalize those who profess it, the incongruity 
of the profession, together with their natural repugnance to 
the doctrines, will first express themselves in painful doubts, 
and then seek relief in denial. Thus a few have been occa- 
sionally going out from the Evangelical churches of New 
England and from the living church in every land, because 
they were not of it. 
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It is a very common practice of Popish writers, to represent 
Protestantism and the Reformation as thoroughly identified 
with Luther, with his character, opinions, labours, and achieve- 
ments. Protestantism, according to a mode of representation 
in which they are fond of indulging, and which is not destitute 
of a certain measure of plausibility, is a new religion never 
heard of till it was invented by Luther, and traceable to him 
alone as its source and origin. Having thus identified the 
Reformation and Protestantism with Luther, they commonly 
proceed to give an account of him whom they — as the 
author of our faith, bringing out, with great distortion and 
exaggeration, everything about his character and history, about 
his sayings and doings, which may be fitted to excite a preju- 
dice against him, especially as contemplated in the light in 
which they, not we, represent him, viz., as the author and foun- 
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der of a new religious system. Independently of the utterly 
unfounded and erroneous assumptions in point of principle 
and argument, on which this whole representation is based, it 
is altogether untrue as a mere historical fact, that Luther occu- 
pied any such place in regard to the Reformation and Protes- 
tantism as Papists for controversial purposes are accustomed 
to assign to him. He was not the only person who was raised 
up at that period to oppose the Church of Rome, and to bring 
out from the Word of God other representations of apostolic 
Christianity than those which the Papacy inculcated and em- 
bodied. It is quite certain that, in different parts of Europe, 
a considerable number of persons, as early as Luther, and alto- 
gether independently of him, had been led to deduce from the 
sacred Scriptures doctrines substantially the same as his, even 
the doctrines which may be said to constitute the fundamental! 
principles of Protestantism. In France, Le Fevre and Farel, 
of whom so very interesting an account is given by Dr Merle 
D’Aubigné in the 12th book of his “ History of the Reforma- 
tion,” vol. iii., had been led to adopt, and to promulgate to a 
certain extent, the leading doctrines of the Reformation, before 
Luther appeared publicly as a Reformer; and they certainly 
stand much more in the relation of something like paternity 
to Ca’vin, and to all that he was honoured to achieve, than 
Luther does. And if an open breach with the Church of 
Rome, and the organisation of a Protestant Church, previou: ly 
to and independently of Luther, are insisted upon as necessary 
to the character and position of a Reformer, we can point to 
—— and his associates, the Reformers of German Switzer- 
and. 

Zwingle indeed was honoured to perform a work both as 
a reformer and as a theologian, which entitles him to special 
notice ; and we intend at present tc take an opportunity of 
laying before our readers a brief account of the doctrines whica 
he taught, the place which he occupied, and the in‘luence 
which he exerted, in regard tv theological subjects. 

The important movement of which he might be said to be the 
originator and the head, was wholly independent of Luther; that 
is to say, Luther was in no way whatever, directly or indirectly, 
the cause or the occasion of Zwingle being led to embrace the 
views which he promulgated, or to adopt the course which he 
pursued. Zwingle had been led to embrace the leading prin- 
ciples of Protestant truth, and to preach them in 1516, the year 
before the publication of Luther's Theses ; and it is quite cer- 
tain that all along he continued to think and act for himself, 
on his own judgment and responsibility, deriving his views 
from his own personal and independent study of the Word of 
God. This fact shews how inaccurate it is to identify the 
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Retormation with Luther, as if all the Reformers derived their 
opinions from him, and merely#illowed his example in aban- 
doning the Church of Kome, and organising churches apart 
from her communion. Many at this time, in different parts 
of oe were led to study the sacred Scriptures, and were 
led further to derive from this study views of divine truth sub- 
ttantially the same, and decidedly opposed to those generally 
inculcated in the Church of Rome. And, more particularly, it is 
certain that Luther and Zwingle, the two men who, in different 
countries, may be said to have originated the public revolt 
against Rome, and the organisation of Protestant churches, 
were wholly independent of, and unconnected with, each other, 
in the formation of their opinions and their plans, and both de- 
tive. them from thei: own separate and independent study of 
God’s Word. 

We need r.ot dwell upon Zwingle’s general character as dis- 
tinguished from his theological opinions, for, indeed, it has 
never been subjected to any very serious or formidable assaults. 
He was in a great measure free from those weaknesses and in- 
firmities, which have afforded materials for charges in some 
degree true, and to a much greater extent only plausible, 
against both Luther and Melancthon. He usually spoke and 
acted with calmness, prudence, and discretion, and, at the 
same time, with the greatest vigour, intrepidity, and consis- 
tency. He gave the most satisiactory evidence of being tho- 
roughly devoted to God’s service, and of acting under the 
infiuence of genuine Christian principle ; and his character 
was peculiarly fitted in many respects to call forth ¢t once 
esteem and affection. 

He has been sometimes charged, even by those who had no 
prejudice against his cause or his principles, with interfering 
too much in the political affairs of his country, and connecting 
religion too closely with political movements. And, indeed, 
his death at the battle vf Cappell has been held up as an in- 
stance of righteous retribution, as an illustration of the Scrip- 
tural principle, that he that taketh the sword shali perish by 
the sword. Though this view has been countenanced by some 
very eminent and influential names in the present day, we 
are by no means sure that it has any solid foundation to rest 
upon. We do not know any Scriptural ground which entitles 
us to lay it down as an absolute rule, that the character of 
the citizen and the patriot must be entirely sunk in that of 
the Chvistian minister, anything which precludes ministers 
from taking any part whatever, in any circumstances, in pro- 
moting the political wellbeing of their country, or in seeking, 
in the use of lawful means, to have the regulation of national 
affairs directed to the advancement of the cause and kingdom 
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of Christ. Ministers certainly shew a spirit unworthy of their 
office, and indicate the low @ate of their personal religion, 
when they ordinarily give much time or attention to anything 
but the direct and proper business of their office, and when 
they act as if they believed that the success of Christ’s cause 
was really dependent upon political changes, upon results to 
be cseemeniiiel by human policy and human laws; and 
scarcely anything short of downright immorality tends more 
powerfully to injure their usefulness, than engaging keenly in 
the ordinary contentions of political partizanship which may 
be agitating the community. But since they are not required 
to abandon wholly the discharge of the duties, or the exercise 
of the rights, which devolve upon them as citizens, or to be- 
come indifferent to the temporal welfare or prosperity of their 
country ; and since it can scarcely be disputed that, in point 
of fact, the way in which national affairs have been regulated 
and national laws framed, has often materially contributed 
to the obstruction or the advancement of Christ’s cause, it 
seems scarcely fair at once to condemn the conduct of those 
who may have done something directed to the object of secur- 
ing the right regulation of national affairs, by means of vague 
allegations about the spirit of Christianity and the use of car- 
nal weapons, &c., &c., without a eareful examination of the 
particular things done, viewed in connection with the whole 
circumstances in which they took place. Many countries were 
so situated at the time of the Reformation, that it was scarcely 
possible to keep political and religious matters entirely dis- 
tinct, and scarcely practicable for men who were interested in 
the welfare of true religion to abstain from taking part in the 
regulation of national affairs; and the narrower the sphere 
of action, the more difficult, or rather impracticable, did such 
separation and abstinence often become. What John Knox 
did, was compelled to do, and did with so much advantage to 
his country, in Scotland, it was at least equally warrantable 
and necessary for Zwingle to do in the small canton of Zurich, 
and in the Helvetic confederation. And while this may be 
said generally of his taking some part in the regulation 
of the public affairs of his country, we are not aware that 
any evidence has been produced, that he either recommended 
or approved of any of the public proceedings of Zurich and 
her confederate cantons, which were clearly objectionable on 
— of religion, equity, or policy. It is well known that 

e disapproved, and did what fe could to prevent, the steps 
that led to the war in which he lost his life; and it was in 
obedience to the express orders of the civil authorities, and in 
the discharge of his duties as a pastor, that, not without some 
melancholy forebodings, he accompanied his countrymen to 
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the fatal field of Cappell. Wecannot dwell upon this subject, 
but we have thought it proper to express our doubts, whether 
the disapprobation which some eminent men in the present 
day have indicated, of Zwingle’s conduct in this respect, is 
altogether well founded. We confess we are inclined to re- 
gard this disapprobation as originating rather in a narrow and 
sentimental, than in an enlarged and manly, view of the whole 
subject, and to suspect that it may have been encouraged by 
an unconscious infusion of the erroneous and dangerous prin- 
ciple of judging of the character of Zwingle’s conduct by the 
event, of regarding his violent death upon the field of battle 
as a sort of proof of his Master's displeasure with the course 
he had pursued. But we cannot dwell upon historical and 
biographical matters, and must proceed to notice Zwingle’s 
theology. 

Though he preached the gospel, and inculcated the lead- 
ing principles of Protestantism in 1516, it was not till 1£19 
that he was called to come forth publicly in opposition to 
the Church of Rome, and it was in 1522 that his first works 
were published, so that, as his death took place in 1531, when 
he was only forty-seven years of age, his public labours as a 
Reformer extended only over a period of twelve, and as an 
author over a period of nine, years. And when we attend to 


the multiplicity and abundance of his public labours, and the 
character of the four folio volumes of his works i weg in 


this brief space, we are constrained to form the highest esti- 
mate both of his ability and his industry. His works are 
chiefly occupied with the exposition of Scripture, and with 
unfolding and defending the doctrines which he had deduced 
from the Word of God, in opposition to the errors of the Papists 
and the Anabaptists, or, as he commonly called them, the 
Catabaptists, and in opposition to Luther and his followers, 
on the subject of the presence of Christ’s flesh and blood in 
the Eucharist. It is deplorable, indeed, to find, that through 
Luther’s error and obstinacy, so large a portion of the brief 
but most valuable life of Zwingle was of necessity occupied in 
exposing the unintelligible absurdity of consubstantiation. 
Zwingle was not endowed with the fire and energy, with the 
vigorous and lively imagination, or with the graphic power of 
Luther, but his understanding upon the whole was sounder, 
and his mental faculties were better regulated and more cor- 
rectly balanced. He had not been led either by the course of 
his studies, or by his spiritual experience, that is, God’s deal- 
ings with his soul in leading him to the knowledge and belief 
of the truth, to give such prominence as Luther did, to any 
particular departments or aspects of divine truth. He ranged 
somewhat more freely over the whole field of Scripture for 
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truths to bring out and enforce, and over the whole field of 
Popery for errors to expose and assail ; and this has given a 
variety and extent to his speculations, which Luther’s works 
do not perhaps exhibit in the same degree. And as he was 
eminently distinguished for perspicacity and soundness of judg- 
ment, he has very generally reached a just conclusion, and 
established it by judicious and satisfactory arguments from 
Scripture. There are errors and crudities to be found in 
Zwingle’s works, but they are not perhaps so numerous as in 
Luther's; and several instances occur in which, on points 
unconnected with the sacramentarian controversy, and without 
mentioning Luther’s name, he has corrected some of the ex- 
travagancies and over-statements in which the great Saxon 
Reformer not unfrequently indulged. Indeed, considering the 
whole circumstances in which Zwingle was placed, the oppor- 
tunities he enjoyed, the occupations in which he was involved, 
and the extent to which he formed his views from his own 
ersonal independent study of the sacred Scriptures, he may 
fairly said to have proved himself quite equal to any of the 
Reformers, in the possession of the power of accurately dis- 
covering divine truth, and establishing it upon satisfactory 
Scriptural grounds. 

His theology upon almost all topics of importance, derived 
from his own independent study of the word of God, was 
the same as that which Luther derived from the same sacred 
and infallible source, as was fully proved by the articles 
agreed upon at the conference at Marburg, in the year 1529. 
This conference is one of the-most interesting and import- 
ant events in the history of the church, both in its more 
personal and in its more public aspects. It was a noble 
subject for the graphic pen of Dr Merle D’Aubigné, who has 
certainly done it ample justice, and whose narrative of it in 
the 13th book of the “History of the Reformation” (vol. iv.), is 
singularly interesting, and admirably fitted to exert a useful and 
wholesome influence. We do not know that ever, on any 
other occasion in the history of the church, four such men as 
Luther and Melancthon, Zwingle and Ccolampadius, met 
together in one room, and sat at the same table discussing the 
great doctrines of theology. Luther’s refusal to shake hands 
with Zwingle, which led that truly noble and thoroughly 
brave man to burst into tears, was one of the most deplorable 
and humiliating, but at the same time solemn and instructive, 
exhibitions of the deceitfulness of sin and of the human heart 
the world has ever witnessed. 

The importance of the Marburg conference, in its more 
public aspects, lies in this, that it was the-first formal de- 
velopment, both of the unity and the divergence of the two 
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great sections of the first Reformers, who had, independently 
of each other, derived their views of divine things from the 
study of the Word of God. At this conference, the lead- 
ing doctrines of Christianity were embodied in fifteen arti- 
cles, and both parties entirely agreed with each other in 
regard to fourteen and two-thirds of the whole—compre- 
hending almost everything that could be regarded as funda- 
mental in a summary of Christian truth. Even in regard 
to the Lord’s Supper, they agreed upon most matters of im- 
portance, and differed only on this question, “ Whether the 
true body and blood of Christ be corporally present in the 
bread and wine?” and in regard to this question of the cor- 
poral presence, they promised to cherish Christian love towards 
one another “as far as the conscience of each will allow ”— 
“quantum cujusque conscientia feret.” Luther’s conscience, 
unfortunately, would not allow him to go far, in the way of 
Christian love, towards those who denied the unintelligible 
absurdity which he defended so strenuously ; and the mis- 
chiefs that arose from this controversy, and from the way in 
which it was conducted, especially by Luther and his follow- 
ers, including its indirect and remote consequences, have 
been incalculable in amount, and are damaging the cause of 
Protestantism, and benefiting the cause of Popery, down to 
the present day. Luther and his followers are the parties 
responsible for this controversy, and for all the fearful amount 
of mischief which, directly and indirectly, immediately and 
remotely, it has occasioned, Ist, and principally, because they 
were palpably and wholly wrong on the merits of the ques- 
tion; and, 2d, because they also displayed a far greater 
amount of the injurious influences which controversy usually 
exerts upon the spirit and conduct of men, than their op 
nents did. How many have there been in every age who, 
while destitute of all Luther’s redeeming qualities, have dis- 
played largely the grievous infirmities which he exhibited 
in the sacramentarian controversy, and like him have laid all 
the responsibility of this upon their conscience, which com- 
pelled them to stand fast for the truth; and how great the 
mischief which persons of this stamp have done to the Church, 
by their number and audacity, notwithstanding their insigni- 
ficance individually !* 

The subjects on which the orthodoxy of Zwingle has been 
chiefly assailed are the doctrine of original sin and the salva- 
tion of the heathen ; and on the ground of statements which 
he made on these subjects, the Papists have been accustomed 

* The articles of the Conference at Marburg are given entire in Hospinian’s 
“ Historia Sacramentaria,” Pars altera, p. 77; Hottinger’s “ Historia Ecclesias- 
tica,” tom. viii. p. 444. bea Sie also given, but not quite so fully and accu- 
— in, Melchior Adam’s Vitae Germanorum Theologorum, Vita Zwinglii,” 
p- 
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to accuse him of Pelagianism and Paganism. In regard to the 
first of these topics, viz., the doctrine of original sin, on 
which Bossuet and other Papists have adduced heavy charges 
against Zwingle’s orthodoxy, as if he denied it altogether, it 
has, we think, been proved that when a full and impartial 
view is taken of his whole doctrine, he does not materially 
deviate from the standard of Scriptural orthodoxy on the 
subject of the natural and universal depravity of man; and 
that the peculiarities of his statements, upon which the charge 
is commonly based, really resolve into differences about the 
precise meaning and the proper application of words. He 
seems to have been anxious to confine the proper meaning of 
the word peccatum, to an actual personal violation of God’s 
law, and to have been disposed to call the natural depravity 
of man, the source or cause of actual transgression, by the 
name of a disease, morbus, rather than of a sin or peccatum. 
But though he attached unnecessary importance to this 
verbal distinction, he has clearly defined his meaning, ex- 
plained in what sense men’s natural propensity to violate 
God’s law is, or is not, peccatum, he has fully expressed his 
accordance in the great Scriptural doctrine, that all men do in 
point of fact bring into the world with them a —— of 
nature, a diseased moral constitution, which certainly, and in 
every instance, leads them to incur the guilt of actual trans- 
gressions of God’s law, and which but for the interposition of 
divine grace would certainly involve them in everlasting 
misery. The Marburg articles were prepared by Luther, who 
had been led to entertain suspicions of Zwingle’s orthodoxy 
upon other points than the real or corporal presence, and 
among others on original sin, and were no doubt intended by 
him to test Zwingle’s soundness in the faith. Yet Zwingle had 
no hesitation in subscribing the proposition which Luther pre- 
pared upon this point, viz., “credimus peccatum originis, ab 
Adamo in nos carnali generatione propagatum, tale peccatum 
esse, quod omnes homines condemnet, et nisi Christus opem 
nobis su& morte et vit& tulisset, eterné morte nobis in eo 
moriendum fuisset, neque unquam in regnum dei et beatitu- 
dinem eternam pervenire potuissimus,” Art. iv. This in all 
fairness must be held to establish Zwingle’s substantial ortho- 
doxy in regard to the universality, and the fatal consequences, 
of man’s natural depravity ; and the suspicion afterwards ex- 
pressed by Luther as to Zwingle’s soundness _ this subject, 
without any new cause having been afforded for the suspicion, 
should be regarded merely as a specimen of the unjust and 
ungenerous treatment which he too often gave to the sacra- 
mentarians, and others who opposed him. It is proper to men- 
tion that Milner has given a very defective and unfair repre- 
sentation of Zwingle’s views upon this subject, as if he were 
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anxious to establish a charge of error against him, and that 
the unfairness of Milner’s statements has been pointed out, and 
Zwingle satisfactorily vindicated from the imputation, by Scott 
in his excellent continuation of Milner. 

Zwingle’s adoption of this article upon original sin also 
proves, that he did not deviate quite so far from sound doc- 
trine, in his views about the salvation of the heathen, as might 
at first sight appear from some of his statements upon this 
point. He has indeed plainly enough intimated, as some of 
the Fathers have done, his belief that some of the more wise 
and virtuous heathen were saved and admitted to heaven, and 
in specifying by name some of the individuals among them 
whom we might expect to meet there, such as Hercules and 
Theseus, he has certainly not shewn his usual good sense. But 
he never meant to teach, and his subscription to the above- 
quoted article, as well as the whole tenor of his writings, proves 
it, that men may be saved “by framing their lives accordin 
to the light of nature, and the law of the religion they profess,” 
(Westminster Confession, c. x.) On the contrary, he constantly 
taught that men, if saved at all, were saved only on the ground 
of Christ’s atonement, and by the operation of God’s grace. 
But he thought, without any sufficient Scriptural warrant, that 
the benefits of Christ’s death might be imparted to men, and 
that their natures might be renewed by God’s agency, even 
though they were not acquainted with any external super- 
natural revelation ; and that some of the heathen did manifest 
such moral excellence as to indicate the presence of God’s 
special gracious agency. This was certainly seeking to be wise 
above what is written. We are not called upon to be making 
any positive affirmations as to what God can do or may do, in 
extending mercy to individuals among men. But the prin- 
ciple is clearly revealed to us in Scripture, that the general 
provision which God has made for saving men individually 
from their natural guilt and depravity, is by communicatin 
to them, through the medium of an external revelation, an 
impressing upon their hearts by his Spirit, some knowledge of 
the only way of salvation through a Redeemer and a sacrifice ; 
and this truth, solemn and awful as it is, we are bound to re- 
ceive as the ordinary rule of our opinions and practice, ab- 
staining from all unwarranted speculations, and resting satis- 
fied in the assurance, that the Judge of all the earth will do 
right. Still there may be said to be less of error and presump- 
tion in the notion, that a knowledge of divine truth has 
been communicated extraordinarily to some men who were not 
acquainted with an external supernatural revelation, than in 
the notion, that men may be saved merely by framing their 
lives according to the light of nature, and the particular reli- 
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gion, whatever it may be, with which they may happen to have 
been acquainted; and to the benefit of this difference in 
degree, such as it is, Zwingle is entitled, though his mode of 
discussing the subject cannot be vindicated. 

There is nothing in the articles of Marburg bearing very 
directly and explicitly upon the doctrines which are usually 
regarded as the peculiarities of the Calvinistic system, though 
we are persuaded that none but Calvinists can hold with full 
intelligence and thorough consistency the great Scriptural 
doctrines which are there set forth, concerning the natural guilt 
and depravity of man, the way of salvation through Christ, 
gratuitous justification, and the production of faith and rege- 
neration by God’s immediate agency. Still, as some men do 
not perceive and admit the necessary connection between these 
great doctrines and what they call the peculiarities of Calvin- 
ism, the question may still be asked, whether Zwingle agreed 
with Calvin in those peculiar doctrines with which his name 
is usually associated? And in answer to this question, we 
have no hesitation in saying, what is equally true of Luther, 
that though Zwingle was not led to dwell upon the exposition, 
illustration, and defence of these doctrines so fully as Calvin, 
and although he has not perhaps given any formal deliverance 
on the irresistibility of grace and the perseverance of the saints, 


in the distinct and oye form in which these topics came to be 
? 


afterwards discussed, yet in regard to the universal foreordina- 
tion and efficacious providence of God, and in regard to election 
and reprobation, he was as Calvinistic as Calvin himself. 

It is rather singular that both Mosheim and Milner have 
denied this position, though it can be most fully estab- 
lished. Mosheim says, that “The celebrated doctrine of an 
absolute decree respecting the salvation of men, which was 
unknown to Zwingle, was inculcated by Calvin,” (Murdock’s 
translation by Reid, p. 664); and Milner says, “ On a careful 
perusal of Zwingle’s voluminous writings, I am convinced that 
certain peculiar sentiments afterwards maintained by Calvin, 
concerning the absolute decrees of God, made no part of the 
theology of the Swiss Reformer,” (Cent. xvi. c. 12). This 
statement of Milner’s is very cautiously expressed, and con- 
tains no specification of the precise points upon which Zwingle 
and Calvin are said to have differed. But it is quite plain, 
from the whole scope of the passage where this extract occurs, 
that Milner just means in substance to say, as Mosheim does, 
that while Luther, as he admits, though Mosheim denies this 
too, was, on the subject of predestination and the decrees of 
God, a Calvinist, Zwingle was not. Scott, however, whose re- 
presentations of the theological sentiments of the Reformers 
are very full and accurate, and whose Continuation of Milner is, 
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on this account, peculiarly valuable and deserving of the 
highest commendation, has fully proved that the representa- 
tions of Mosheim and Milner upon this point are perfectly 
erroneous. It is indeed scarcely possible that they could ever 
have read Zwingle’s “ Elenchus in Strophas Catabaptistarum,” 
or his treatise ‘‘ De Providentia Dei.” In these treatises he 
has clearly and unequivocally expressed his sentiments upon 
this subject, in full conformity with those afterwards taught 
and expounded by Calvin, while it cannot be alleged that he 
has contradicted them in any part of his writings. It may be 
worth while to give one or two brief extracts from these works 
in confirmation of this position. In his “ Elenchus” (Opera, 
tom. ii, p. 34, a), he gives the following statement as a sum- 
mary of Paul’s argument in the Epistle to the Romans :— 
“ Fide servamur, non ex operibus. Fides non est humanarum 
virium sed dei. Is ergo eam dat iis quos vocavit, eos autem 
vocavit quos ad salutem destinavit, eos autem ad hanc desti- 
navit quos elegit, elegit autem quos voluit, liberum enim est ei 
hoc et integrum, perinde atque figulo, vasa diversa ex eadem 
massa educere. Hoc breviter argumentum et summa est 
electionis a Paulo tractate.” And, in his commentary upon 
this summary of Paul’s argument, he makes it clear beyond all 
possibility of reasonable doubt, that he believed, upon Paul’s 
authority, that God by an absolute decree chose some men to 
everlasting life, and made effectual provision that they should 
be saved, a choice or election made without regard to anything 
foreseen in them, but solely according to the counsel of his 
awn will. And in his treatise “ De Providentia Dei,” he has a 
chapter, the 6th, on “Election,” in which he fully explains 
his views in such a way as to leave no room for doubt as to 
their import, and makes some statements even about reproba- 
tion, quite as strung as any that ever proceeded from Calvin. 
Indeed he here expressly tells us that, in his early life, when 
he was engaged in the study of the Schoolmen, he held, as 
most of them did, what we should now call the common Ar- 
minian doctrine of God’s electing men to life because he fore- 
saw that they were to repent and believe the gospel, and that 
they would persevere in faith and good works. “Que mihi 
sententia, ut olim scholas colenti placuit, ita illas deserenti et 
divinorum oraculecrum puritati adherenti, maxime displicuit” 
(tom. i, p. 366, b). And then he proceeds to shew, with a 
clearness and a force not unworthy of Calvin himself, that 
this Arminian doctrine is utterly inconsistent with the perfec- 
tions and moral government of God, and necessarily makes 
men, whatever its supporters may profess to maintain about 
the divine sovereignty, the absolute arbiters of their own ever- 
lasting destiny, the true authors of their own salvation. 
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Many other extracts of a similar kind will be found in 
Hottinger and Scott.* They are amply sufficient to establish, 
that Zwingle concurred with Luther in teaching those great 
doctrines which have brought so much odium on the name of 
Calvin, before that great man had been led even to form his 
views of divine truth; for Luther’s treatise “De Servo Arbitrio” 
was published when Calvin was seventeen, and Zwingle’s 
treatise “De Providentia Dei” when Calvin was twenty years 
of age. 

These misstatements of Mosheim and Milner about the theo- 
logical views of Zwingle, are rather remarkable specimens of 
the “‘humanum est errare,” and are fitted to remind us of 
the little reliance that should be placed upon second-hand 
authorities. Mosheim further lays it down, that Zwingle and 
Calvin differed from each other, not only in regard to predestina- 
tion, but also in regard to the power of the civil magistrate in re- 
ligious matters, and the doctrine of the sacraments. On the first 
of these points, Mosheim is right in saying of Calvin, “that he 
circumscribed the power of the magistrate in matters of religion 
within narrow limits, and maintained that the church ought 
to be free and independent, and to govern itself by means of 
bodies of presbyters, synods or conventions of presbyters, in the 
manner of the ancient church, yet leaving to the magistrate the 
protection of the church, and an external care over it.” These 
were the views of Calvin, and they have been the views ever 
since of the great body of those who have usually been ranked 
under his name, as opposed to Erastianism on the one hand, and 
to Voluntaryism on theother. But Mosheim fallsinto inaccuracy 
and exaggeration when, in contrast with these views of Calvin, 
he alleges, that “ Zwingle assigned to civil rulers full and 
absolute power in regard to religious matters, and, what many 
censure him for, subjected the ministers of religion entirely 
to their authority.” There is no warrant for ascribing such ex- 
treme views upon this subject to Zwingle, who, though he did 
not restrain the power of the civil magistrate within such 
narrow bounds as Calvin assigned it, was not nearly so Erastian 
as Mosheim himself and the generality of Lutheran writers. 
There is no ground indeed for believing that Zwingle ever 
attained to a distinct conception of the great Scriptural prin- 
ciple, which has been generally held by Calvinists, viz., that 
Christ has appointed in his church, a government in the hands 
of ecclesiastical office-bearers, distinct from, independent of, 
and not subordinate in its own sphere to, the civil magistrate. 
But he certainly shewed that he was decidedly in advance of 
Luther and Melancthon on this question, and that he was al- 
together opposed to the leading principle which chiefly Erastus 

* Hottinger, tom viii. p. 616-650. Scott, vol. iii. p. 142-152, and 194-231. 
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laboured to establish, by ascribing fully and unequivocally the 
power of excommunication solely to the church itself, and not 
to the civil magistrate. And in regard to the wider and more 
general subject of the province and function of the civil magis- 
trate in regard to religion, Zwingle may perhaps be regarded 
as holding the main substance of what sound princple demands, 
in maintaining, as it can be proved that he did, that all the 
powers conceded to the civil authorities of Zurich in religious 
matters, were exercised by them as representing the church, 
and only with the church’s own consent. We do not believe 
that the church can lawfully concede or delegate to the civil 
authorities any power which Christ has conferred upon her. 
But still there is a fundamental difference between this prin- 
ciple of Zwingle’s, and the proper Erastian tenet, which ascribes 
to the civil magistrate jurisdiction or authority, not merely 
circa sacra, but in sacris, as inherently attaching to his office.* 

But, perhaps, the most interesting topic of discussion con- 
nected with the investigation of the opinions of Zwingle, is 
his doctrine on the subject of the Sacraments. A very general 
impression prevails, and it is certainly not altogether without 
foundation, that Zwingle held low and defective views upon 
this subject. He is usually alleged to have taught, that the 
sacraments are just naked and bare signs or symbols, emble- 
matically and figuratively representing or signifying Scriptural 
truths and spiritual blessings ; and that the reception of them 
is a mere commemoration of what Christ has done for sinners, 
and a profession which men make before the church or one 
another, of the views which they have been led to entertain 
upon the great doctrines of Scripture concerning the way of 
salvation, as well as a public pledge to follow out consistently 
the views thus professed; and there are undoubtedly state- 
ments in Zwingle’s writings which seem fairly enough to im- 
ply, that this was the whole doctrine which he taught con- 
cerning the sacraments. This doctrine was generally regarded 
by Protestants, especially after Calvin had published his views 
upon the subject, as being defective, and, though true so far 
as it went, yet coming far short of bringing out the whole 
truth taught in Scripture regarding it. And as the Papists 
were accustomed to bring it asa serious charge against the 
Reformers, that they explained away the whole mystery and 
efficacy of the sacraments, the Protestant churches became 
anxious to disclaim the view which Zwingle had sanctioned. 
Accordingly, in the original Scottish Confession, prepared by 


* On this subject see Zwingle, De vera et falsa Religione. De magistratu, 
tom ii. p. 232-3, and Subsidium sive Coronis de Eucharistia, E; 248. Gerdes’s 
Historia Reformationis, tom. i. p. 286-7, and Supplement to Preface. Scott iii. 
p-p. 32 and 91. 3 
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John Knox, and adopted by the church in 1560, it is said, 
“We utterly condemn the vanity of those who affirm sacra- 
ments to be nothing else but naked and. bare signs,” (c. 21). 
Similar disclaimers are to be found in many of the other Con- 
fessions of the Reformed Churches, and in the writings of 
the generality of the Protestant divines of that period, though 
there is some reason to doubt, whether there be adequate 
grounds for alleging that Zwingle held the sacraments to be 
nothing else but naked and bare signs, and though there is 
considerable difficulty in ascertaining, in some cases, what 
those meant to affirm who were anxious to repudiate this po- 
sition. It is very manifest that Zwingle, disgusted with the 
mass of heresy, mysticism, and absurdity, which had prevailed 
so long and so widely in the church on the subject of the 
sacraments, leant very strongly to what may be called the 
opposite extreme of excessive simplicity and plainness. It is 
not wonderful that he did not succeed perfectly in hitting the 
golden mean, or that the reaction against the monstrous and 
ruinous. system which had been wrought out and established 
in the Church of Rome, tempted him to try to simplify the 
subject of the sacraments beyond what the Scripture required 
or sanctioned. We believe that he did to some extent yield 
to this temptation, but we are persuaded, at the same time, 
that he rendered services of the very highest value to the 
church, by the light which he threw upon this important and 
intricate subject. 

There is some difficulty in ascertaining precisely what 
Zwingle’s views upon the subject of the sacraments were, 
and there is some ground to think that, towards the end 
of his life, he ascribed a higher value and a greater efficacy to 
these ordinances than he had once done. In his great work, 
“De Vera et Falsa Religione,” published in 1525, he admits 
that he had spoken of the sacraments somewhat rashly and 
crudely, and indicated that his views were advancing in what 
Protestants generally would reckon a sound direction. It is 
true, indeed, that, in a later work published in 1530, his 
“ Ratio Fidei,” he continued to assert, sacramenta tam abesse 
ut gratiam conferant, ut ne adferant quidem aut dispensent. 
But many Protestants who were far enough from r ing 
the sacraments as naked and bare signs, have denied that the 
sacraments confer grace ;* and, indeed, it is only in a very 

* We may give men mon 
Protestant authors, from Willer Synopsia Papieml, Cont. Xin t-ily pe 850 7 
“ The sacraments have no power to give or confer grace to the receiver, neither 


are they immediate instruments of our justification; instrumental means they 
are to increase and confirm our faith in th —e of God ; of themselves they 


have no operation, but, as the Spirit of God worketh by them, our internal 


senses being moved and quickened by those external objects. Neither do we 
say that the sacraments are bare and naked signs of spiritual graces, but they 
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limited and carefully defined sense, that any personsintelligently 
opposed to the doctrine of the Church OF Rome, admit this 
position. Ina work published in the same year, in defence 
of his “ Ratio Fidei,” he declared, that he was quite willing to 
concur in anything that might be said in commending and 
exalting the sacraments, provided, that what was spoken sym- 
bolically was understood and applied symbolically, and that 
the whole honour of whatever spiritual benefit was derived, 
was ascribed to God, and not either to the person administering 
them, or to any efficacy of the outward elements or actions. 
And in the last work which he wrote, and which was not pub- 
lished till after his death, the “ Expositio Fidei,” he gave some 
indications, though perhaps not very explicit, of regarding the 
sacraments not only as signs but as seals, as signs and seals 
not only on the part of men, but of God, as si ifying aud 
confirming something then done by God Pra the Spirit, 
as well as something done by the receiver through faith. 
This is the great general principle which has been usually 
held by Protestants upon the subject, gnd is commonly re- 
garded as constituting the leading point of difference between 
what is often represented as the Zwinglian doctrine of the 
sacraments being only naked and bare signs, and that generally 
held by the Protestant churches. We cannot assert that 
Zwingle has brought out very distinctly and explicitly this 
important principle, that the sacraments are signs and seals on 
the part of God as well as of men; and, therefore, we cannot 
assert that his doctrine, though it is true so far as it goes, 
brings out the whole of what Scripture teaches upon this sub- 
ject, or deny that he leant rary and excessively to the side 
of plainness and simplicity in the exposition of this topic. 
But we are persuaded that he manifested very great strength 
and vigour of mind in his speculations upon this matter, and 
oo he aided greatly the progress of Scriptural truth upon 
the point. 

3 poe in the highest degree honourable to Zwingle that 
he so entirely threw off the huge mass of extravagant ab- 
surdity and unintelligible mysticism which, from a very 
early period, had been gathering round the subject of the 
sacraments, and which had reached its full height in the au- 
thorised doctrine of the Church of Rome. This was an 
achievement which Luther never fully reached, either in regard 
do verily exhibit and represent Christ to as many as by faith are able and meet 
to apprehend him. So to conclude; look how the Word of God worketh, being 

reached, so do the sacraments; but the word doth no otherwise justify us but 
= working faith at the hearing thereof, so sacraments do serve for the increase 
of our faith; faith is not a servant and handmaid to the sacraments, but faith 
is the more principal, and the sacraments have no other use or end than as they 
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to baptism or the Lord’s Supper. Zwingle’s rejection of the 
whole of the erroneous and dangerous doctrine in regard to 
the sacraments which had been inculcated by the schoolmen, 
aud sanctioned by the Church of Rome, was, in the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, one of the most arduous and 
honourable, and, in its consequences, one of the most important 
and beneficial, intellectual achievements which the history of 
the church records, The great general principles by which 
Zwingle was guided in the formation and promulgation of his 
views in regard to the sacraments were these :—Ist, That great 
care should be taken to avoid anything which might appear 
to trench upon the free grace of God, the meritorious efficacy of 
Christ’s work, and the almighty agency of his Spirit in bestow- 
ing upon men all spiritual blessings ; and, 2d, That whatever 
external means of grace may have been appointed, and in 
whatever way these means may ordinarily operate, God must 
not be held to be tied or restricted in the communication of 
my benefits to the use of anything of an external kind, 
though he has himself appointed and prescribed it; and, 3d, 
That the most important matter connected with the subject 
of the sacraments, is the state of mind and heart of the re- 
cipient; and that, with reference to this, the essential thin 
is, that the state of mind and heart of the recipient should 
correspond with the outward act which, in participating in the 
sacrament, he performed. Zwingle was deeply persuaded, that 
the right mode of investigating this subject was not to follow the 
example of the Fathers, in straining the imagination to devise 
unwarranted, extravagant, and unintelligible notions of the 
nature and effects of the sacraments, for the purpose of making 
them more awful and more influential, but to trace out plain 
and simply what is taught and indicated in Scripture sme 4 
ing them. By following out this course conscientiously and 
judiciously, he was led, in the first place, to repudiate the 
whole huge mass of absurdity and heresy which the fathers 
and the schoolmen had accumulated around this subject ; and, 
in the second place, to lay down and to apply the three great 
general principles above stated, which were fitted not only 
to exclude much grievous error, but to bring in much im- 
portant and wholesome truth. Zwingle, in these ways, ren- 
dered invaluable service to the church, and has perhaps done 
more than any other single person to put the general subject 
of the sacraments upon a sound and safe footing. 

Zwingle’s mental constitution gave him a very decided aver- 
sion to the unintelligible and mystical, and made him lean 
towards what was clear, definite, and practical He had a 
strong sense of the great injury that had been done to religion 
by the notions which had long prevailed in regard to the sacra- 
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ments. And under these influences, it is not surprising that, 
while discarding a great deal of dangerous error, he should 
have left in abeyance some portion of wholesome truth. He 
leant to the side of what was clear, palpable, and safe, and in 
the circumstances in which he was placed, this was the right 
side to lean to. It is not surprising that he did not stop 
er at the right point, and that he carried the work of 
emolition somewhat too far. And when we consider what a 
mass of unintelligible and incredible absurdities, to the deep 
degradation of the human intellect, and what a mass of heresies, 
perverting the way of salvation and tending to ruin men’s 
souls, had been invented by the fathers and the schoolmen, 
and sanctioned by the Church of Rome on the subject of the 
sacraments, we cannot but sympathise with Zwingle’s general 
irit and tendencies in regard to this matter, and rejoice in 
the large measure of success which attended his investigations. 
It is indeed a matter of fundamental importance, and perhaps 
more indispensable than any thing else towards preparin 
men for a rational, intelligent, and beneficial reception o 
the sacraments, and guarding against self-deceit and danger 
in the use of them, that they have distinct and accurate con- 
ceptions of what the outward elements and actions signify or 
represent, and of what is professed or implied in the reception of 
them, that is, of what is the state of mind and heart on the 
part of the recipient which the reception of them indicates or 
— It is in a great measure from inattention to this 
undamental point, that so many in every age have been led 
to participate in the sacraments, who were thereby making a 
false profession, and of course injuring their own souls, while 
they were entertaining unfounded expectations of getting 
spiritual blessings without having any anxiety or concern about 
what is ordinarily necessary with a view to that result, Zwingle 
rendered a most important service, by bringing out this great 
principle, which had been almost entirely buried, and pressin 
it upon the attention of the church. He came short ind 
of the truth in his doctrine'as to the nature and efficacy of the 
sacraments, by not bringing out fully what God does, or 
is ready and willing to do, in connection with them, or through 
their instrumentality, in offering to men and conferring upon 
them, through the exercise of faith, spiritual blessings. But 
he laid a good foundation, on which the whole truth taught in 
Scripture might be built, when he directed special attention to 
the true significance and import of the outward elements and 
actions, and pressed upon men the mount necessity of 
seeing to it, thatthe state of their mind and heart corresponded 
with the outward signs which they used, with the outward 
actions which they performed, ; 
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To all this amount of commendation in connection with the 
exposition of the sacraments, we believe Zwingle to be well 
entitled, while the true amount of his shortcoming or deficiency 
it is not very easy to estimate. Indeed, in to this latter 
point, it should not be forgotten, that of the important docu- 
ment commonly called the ‘Consensus Tigurinus,” in which 
was embodied a statement of the fundamental or about 
the sacraments, which were held in common by the churches 
of Geneva and Zurich, as represented by Calvin and by 
Bullinger the successor of Zwingle, Calvin declared his convic- 
tion, that “ if Zwingle and Cicolampadius, these most excellent 
and illustrious servants of Christ, were now alive, they would 
notchange a word in it,” (Niemeyer’s “Collectio Confessionum,” 

201). 

° We do not consider it necessary to dwell longer upon the 
examination of the opinions of Zwingle in regard to the 
sacraments. Indeed we do not intend to bring forward any 
thing farther that is connected with the personal history of the 
great Reformer of German Switzerland. We propose now to 
take the opportunity of giving some exposition of the general 
doctrine or theory of the Sacraments, as it has been held b 
the Reformed churches, and especially as it has been set forth 
in the Confession of Faith and Catechisms which were pre- 
pared by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, and which 
are still received as symbolical by the great body of Presby- 
terians over the world.* 


A grievous corruption of the Scriptural doctrine of the 


* There are lives of Zwingle in Melchior Adam's “ Vitae Germanorum 
Theologorum,” P 25, and in Chauffepie’s Continuation of Bayle’s Dictionary, 
tom. iv. Hess's Life of Zwingle, which was translated into English, and published 
in this country in the early part of this century, is not a work of much value. 
Much better is “ Ulrich Zwingli et son Epoque,” translated from the German 
of J. J. Hottinger, and published, at Lausanne in 1844; and still better and 
much more complete is Christuffels ‘“ Zwingli, or the Rise of the Reformation in 
Switzerland,” translated from the German, and published by Messrs Clark at 
Edinburgh in 1858. ‘There is a full discussion of” the principal charges which 
have been adduced against Zwingle, and of the leading misrepresentations which 
have been put forth of his life and doctrines, in the “ Apologia pro Zwinglio et 
ejus Operon” pretest by his son-in-law Gualther, to the folio edition of his 
works, published in 1581, and in “ Hottingeri Historia Ecclesiastica,” tom. viii. p. 
285-400. Moch interesting matter concerning Zwingle’s life and labours will be 
found in Ruchat’s “ Histoire de la Reformation de la Suisse,” tom i. andii.,Gerdes’s 
‘* Historia Reformationis,” tom i. and ii., and Scott’s continuation of Milner, vols, 
ii. and iii. Of Zwingle’s own works, several, having a symbolical character, are 

ven in Niemeyer’s “ Collectio Confessionum,” viz., Articuli sine Conclasiones 

xvii, occupying a similar place to Luther’s Theses, but exhibiting a much 
fuller view of Scriptural antipapal truth, his “ Ratio Fidei” ted to the 
Emperor at thediet of Augsburg in 1530, and his “ Expositio Christianae Fidei” 
written in 1531 and published after his death. Of his other works those which 
are perhaps the most important, as giving within a comparatively brief compass 
most information as to his doctrines upon points which are still interesting, are 
the Explanation of the sixty-seven articles, the ‘‘Commentarius de vera et falsa 
Religione,” and the treatise ‘De Providentia Dei.” . 
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pe par te very early in the church, it spread far 
and wide, exerted a most injurious influence upon the 
interests of true religion. Confusion and exaggeration very 
early appeared in speaking of these ordinances, or the “ tre- 
mendous mysteries,” as some of the Fathers called them ; 
and this confusion and exaggeration svon led to a substitution 
of the mere observance of outward rites for the weightier 
matters of the law, for the essential features of Christian 
character and conduct. Even in the second century, we find 
plain indications of a tendency to speak of the nature, design, 
and effects of the sacraments, in a very inflated and exag- 
gerated style, a style very different from anything we find in 
the New Testament. We have a striking instance of this in 
the famous passage on the Eucharist, occurring near the end 
of the first Apology of Justin Martyr, the very earliest of 
the Fathers who was not cotemporary with the Apostles. 
Romanists contend that this passage teaches the doctrine of 
transubstantiation ; Lutherans, that it teaches consubstantia- 
tion ; and most other men, that it teaches neither the one nor 
the other. All men of candour admit that the is 
obscure and ambiguous, and all men of sense should have 
long ago come to the conclusion, that it was not worth while 
to spend any time in investigating its meaning.” It holds true 
of this, as of many other passages in the writings of the 
Fathers, which have given rise to much learned discussion in 
modern times, that it really has no definite meaning, and 
that if we could call up its author, and interrogate him on 
the subject, he would be utterly unable to tell us what -he 
meant when he wrote it. This tendency to exaggeration and 
extravagance, to confusion and absurdity, upon the subject 
of the sacraments, increased continually, in proportion as sound 
doctrine upon matters of greater importance disappeared and 
vital religion decayed, until, in the middle ages, Christianity 
came to be looked upon by the great body of its professors, as 
& system which consisted in, and the whole benefits of which 
were connected with, a series of outward ceremonies and 
ritual observances. The nature, design, and effects of the 
sacraments occupied a large share of the attention of the 
schoolmen ; and, indeed, the exposition and development of 
the Romish ‘and Tractarian doctrine upon this subject, may 
be justly regarded as one of the principal exhibitions of 
the antiscriptural views and the perverted ingenuity of the 
scholastic doctors. An exaggerated and unscriptural view 
of the value and efficacy of the sacraments was too deeply 
engrained into the scholastic th , and was too much in 
accordance with the general policy of the Church of Rome, 


* Semisch’s Justin Martyr, vol. ii. pp. 380, 340. Biblical Cabinet, No. 44. 
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and the general character and tendency of her system, to 
admit of the Council of Trent giving any sanction to the 
sounder views which had been introduced by the Protestants, 
especially by that section of them who have been called the 
Reformed, to distinguish them from the followers of Luther. 
The doctrine of the Church of Rome upon this subject is set 
forth in the first part of the decree of the 7th Session of the 
Council of Trent, which treats de Sacramentis in genere, and 
in statements made in treating of some of the other sacra- 
ments individually. The leading features of their doctrine 
on the general subject of the sacraments are these, that 
“through the sacraments of the church all true righteousness 
either begins, or, when begun, is increased, or, when lost, is 
repaired ;” “that men do not obtain from God the grace of 
justification by faith alone without the sacraments, or, at 
east, without a desire or wish to receive them;” “that the 
sacraments contain the grace which they signify or represent, 
and confer it always upon all who receive them, unless they 
put a bar or obstacle in the way” unt obicem) ; that is 
(as they usually explain it), unless they have at the time of 
receiving the sacrament a deliberate intention of committing 
sin; and that they confer or bestow grace thus universally 
ex opere operato, that is, by some power or virtue given to 
them and operating through them. The application of these 
principles, which constitute the general doctrine or theory of 
the sacraments in the Romish theology, to the sacrament of 
baptism, and to the fundamental blessings of forgiveness and 
regeneration which it signifies or represents, plainly implies, 
what indeed the Council of Trent expressly teaches—viz., 
that baptism is the instrumental cause of justification, which 
with Romanists comprehends both forgiveness and regenera- 
tion, that all adults receive when baptized, unless they put 
a bar in the way, these great blessings, that all infants, 
being unable to put a bar in the way of the efficacious opera- 
tion of the sacrament, receive in baptism the forgiveness of 
original sin and the renovation of their moral natures, and 
that no sin of unbaptized persons, not even the original sin of 
those who die in infancy, is forgiven without baptism. This 
is in substance the doctrine in regard to the sacraments, 
which is taught by the modern Tractarians of the Church of 
England, and which, indeed, in its main features, may be 
said to have been always held by High Churchmen. Some of 
them shrink, indeed, from speaking so plainly on some points 
as the Council of Trent has done, especially on the 
; but there is no difficulty in shewing that all rf h 
hurchmen must concur in substance with the general sacra- 
mental theory of the Church of Rome. The essential idea of 
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the Popish and Tractarian doctrine upon this subject is, that 
God has established an invariable connection between the 
sacraments as outward ordinances, and the communication 
by himself, the possession by men, of spiritual blessings, of 
pardon and holiness; with this further notion, which naturally 
results from it, that He has endowed these outward ordinances 
with some sort of intrinsic power or inherent capacity of 
conveying or conferring the spiritual blessings with which 
they are respectively connected. This is what is, and, indeed, 
must be, meant by the sacramental principle, about which 
High Churchmen in the present day prate so much ; and not- 
wilkoupliig their efforts to wrap it up in vague and inde- 
finite phraseology, it is plainly in substance just the doctrine 
which was established by the Council of Trent. It is a 
necessary result of this principle, that the want of the outward 
ordinance—not the neglect or contempt of it, but the mere 
want of it—from whatever cause arising, deprives men of 
the spiritual blessings which it is said to convey or confer. 
Romanists have found it necessary or politic to make some 
little exceptions to this practical conclusion; but this is the 
great general result to which their whole scheme of doctrine 
upon the subject leads, and which ordinarily they do not 
hesitate to adopt and to apply. 

In opposition to all these views, Protestants have been ac- 
customed to maintain this great principle, that the only thing 
on which the possession by men individually of the funda- 
mental spiritual blessings of justi4cation and sanctification is, 
by God’s arrangements, made necessarily and invariably de- 
pendent, is union to Jesus Christ, and that the only thing on 
which union to Christ may be said to be dependent, is faith 
in him; so that it holds true, absolutely and universally, 
that wherever there is faith in Christ, or union to him by 
faith, there pardon and holiness—all necessary spiritual 
blessings—are communicated by God and received by men, 
even though they have never actually partaken in any sacra- - 
ment, or in any outward ordinance whatever. Scripture, we 
think, plainly teaches this great truth, that as soon as, and in 
every instance in which, men are united to Christ by faith, 
they receive justification and neration ; while without or 
apart from personal union to Christ by faith, these indispen- 
sable blessings are never conferred or received. Every man 
who is justified and regenerated is certainly admitted into 
heaven, whether he have been baptized or not ; and there is 
no ground in Scripture for maintaining, either, that every one 
who has been baptized has been forgiven and regenerated, or 
that those who have not been baptized have not received 
these great blessings. 
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If this great general principle can be established from 
Scripture, it must materially affect some of the views which 
Romanists and wager ig _ in regard to = sacraments, 
and especially in to their necessity and importance. 
Romanists, indeed, are in the habit of charging Protestants 
with holding, that the sacraments are unnecessary or super- 
fluous. But this is a misrepresentation. In perfect con- 
sistency with this great doctrine, which represents the posses- 
sion of spiritual blessings and the ultimate enjoyment of 
heaven, as dependent absolutely and universally upon union 
to Christ through faith and upon nothing else, we maintain, 
that the sacraments which Christ instituted are of imperative 
obligation, and that it is a duty incumbent upon men to ob- 
serve them when the means and opportunity of doing so are 
afforded them ; so that it is sinful to neglect or disregard 
them. Upon the subject of the necessity of the sacraments, 
Protestant divines have been accustomed to employ a distine- 
tion, which, like many other scholastic distinctions, brings out 
very clearly the meaning it was intended to express, viz., that 
the sacraments are necessary, ex necessitate pracepti non ex 
necessitate medii, necessary ex necessitate proccepti, because 
the observance of them is commanded or enjoined, and must 
therefore be practised by all who have in providence an op- 
portunity of doing so, so that the voluntary neglect or disre- 
gard of them is sinful ; but not necessary ex necessitate medii, 
or in such a sense, that the mere fact of men not having ac- 
tually observed them, either produces or proves the non-pos- 
session of spiritual blessings, either excludes men from heaven, 
or affords evidence that they will not in point fact be ad- 
mitted there. Regeneration or conversion, as implying a 
thorough change of moral nature, is necessary, both ex neces- 
sitate pracepti and ex necessitate medi. It is necessary, not’ 
merely because it is commanded or enjoined, so that the ne- 
glect or omission of it is sinful, but also because, from the 
nature of the case, the result cannot be attained without it ; 
inasmuch as it holds true, absolutely and universally, in point of 
fact and in the case of each individual of our race, that except 
we be born again we cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. No 
such necessity can be established with respect to the sacra- 
ments, though Romanists and Tractarians assert this, and must 
do so in order to carry out their principles consistently. 

But while this great general principle about spiritual bless- 
ings and eternal happiness being dependent upon union to 
Christ, and upon nothing else, is inconsistent with the Popish 
and Tractarian notions of the necessity of the sacraments, and 
furnishes a strong presumption against the higher views of 
the importance and efficacy of these ordinances, it does not of 
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itself give us any direct information as to what the sacra- 
ments are, as to their nature, objects, and effects. Protes- 
tants profess to have a certain theory or doctrine in regard to 
the sacraments as well as Romanists and Tractarians <A de- 
finition of the sacraments, or, throwing aside the technical 
scholastic meaning of the word definition, a description of the 
leading features of the sacraments, a statement of the main 
positions held concerning them, is properly the sacramental 
principle, although that phrase has been commonly employed 
in the present day in a more limited and specific sense. At 
the time of the Reformation the name Sacramentarian was 
applied by Luther to Zwingle and his followers, to convey the 
idea, that they explained away or reduced to nothing the value 
and efficacy of the sacraments, while Zwingle, throwing back 
the nickname, protested that it might be applied with more 
propriety to those who made great mysteries of the sacra- 
ments, and ascribed to them a value and importance beyond 
what Scripture warrants. The justice of this statement of 
Zwingle has been confirmed by the aspect which the discus- 
sion of this topic has assumed in the present day. The Trae- 
tarians seem to think that none ought to be regarded as really 
believing in sacraments, except those who concur with the 
Church of Rome in holding, that there is an invariable con- 
nection between the outward sign and the spiritual blessing 
signified, and that the outward ordinance exerts a real effica- 
cious influence in producing the internal result. This, ac- 
cordingly, is what they mean by the sacramental principle, on 
which they are fond of enlarging, and of which they claim to 
themselves a sort of monopoly. And this is the sense in 
which the phrase is now commonly used. But the sense in 
which the expression ought to be employed, is just to desig- 
nate the Siadamdotel idea of the general doctrine of Scrip- 
ture on the subject of the sacraments; and in this sense, of 
course, Protestants have their sacramental principle as well 
as Romanists and Tractarians. 

We believe that Scripture furnishes sufficient materials 
for giving a general definition or description of the sacra- 
ments, or of a sacrament as such, and we call this the 
sacramental principle, or the true doctrine of Scripture 
concerning the sacraments. The Reformers put forth their 
sacramental principle, or their general doctrine — 
the sacraments, in ane to the views which prevail 
at the time in the ch of Rome, and were rwards 
established by the Council of Trent. Definitions and de- 
scriptions of the sacraments were in consequence introduced 
into all the Confessions of the reformed churches, and the in- 
vestigation of the nature, the objects, and the effects of the 
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sacraments has continued ever since to hold a place in theo- 
logical discussions, Since the time when Calvin succeeded in 
bringing the churches of Geneva and Zurich to a cordial 
agreement upon this subject, in the adoption of the Consensus 
Tigurinus in 1549, there has been no very great difference of 
opinion concerning it among Protestant divines, though there 
have occasionally been individuals who shewed an inclination, 
either, towards the Popish and superstitious, or towards the 
Socinian and Rationalistic, doctrine, and although the Church 
of England, from her unfortunate baptismal service, has been 
repeatedly placed in a most deplorable and degraded position. 
But though there is no great difference of opinion among the 
reformed churches, and among Protestant divines, concerning 
the general doctrine of the sacraments, there seems to have 
sprung up in modern times a great deal of ignorance and con- 
fusion in men’s conceptions upon this subject. While the 
sacraments individually, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
have been a good deal discussed in some of their aspects, 
the general doctrine of sacraments, as equally applicable 
to both, or to any other ordinances for which the desig- 
nation of a sacrament might be claimed, has been very much 
overlooked. Even the boasting of the Tractarians about 
the sacramental principle, has not led to much discus- 
sion about the nature and design of the sacraments in general. 
The two latest works, so far as we know, which have been 
published under the title of the Doctrine of the Sacraments, 
contain nothing whatever on the general questions te which 
we have adverted. In the year 1838 a work was published, 
entitled “The Doctrine of the Sacraments,” extracted from 
the Remains of Alexander Knox, who was the friend and 
correspondent of Bishop Jebb, and whose writings seem to 
have contributed in no small degree to the rise and growth of 
Tractarianism ; and this work discusses, with no little ability, 
many questions about baptism and about the Lord’s Supper, 
but it contains nothing about the sacraments in general, or 
about a sacrament as such. This statement likewise applies 
to a recent work of Archbishop Whately, the latest, we believe, 
he has published. In 1857, he put forth a work, entitled 
“ The Scripture doctrine concerning the Sacraments, and the 
Points connected therewith ;” and it contains some able dis- 
cussion on some points connected with baptism, and on some 
points connected with the Lord’s Supper, but nothing whatever 
on the general nature, objects, and effects of the sacraments. 
The disregard of this topic has tended to produce a great 
deal of confusion and error in men’s whole conceptions upon 
this subject. We are in the habit of seeing baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper administered in the church, and are thus 
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led insensibly and without much consideration, to form certain 
notions in regard to them, without investigating carefully 
their leading principles and grounds, and especially without in- 
vestigating the relation in which they stand to each other, 
and the principles that may apply to both of them. We 
believe that there is scarcely any subject set forth in the Con- 
fessions of the reformed churches, that is less attended to and 
less understood than this of the sacraments; and that many 
even of those who have subscribed these Confessions, rest . 
satisfied with some defective, confused, and fragmentary 
notions on the subject of baptism, and on the subject of the 
Lord’s Supper, while they have scarcely even a fragment of an 
idea of a sacramental principle, or of any general doctrine or 
theory on the subject of sacraments. 
We are persuaded that it would tend greatly to enable 
men to understand more fully what we fear many sub- 
scribe without understanding, if they took some pains to 
form a distinct and definite conception of what is taught 
in the Confessions of Faith in regard to sacraments in 
general, and then applied these views to the two sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper separately. It is 
quite true that the Scriptures can scarcely be said to con- 
tain any statements which bear very directly and explicitly 
upon the topics usually set forth in Confessions of Faith, and 
discussed in systems of theology, under the head de Sacra- 
mentis in genere, or to give us anything like full and formal 
information about the general subject of the sacraments as 
such. But the New Testament plainly sets before us two 
outward ordinances, and two only, the observance of which is 
of permanent obligation in the Christian church, and which 
manifestly resemble each other in many respects, both in their 
general character as emblematic or symbolical institutions, 
and in their general purpose and object as means of 
that is, as connected in some way or other with the communi- 
cation and the reception of spiritual blessings. As these two 
ordinances evidently cornny peculiar place of their own, in 
the general plan of the Christian system and in the arrange- 
ments of the Christian church, it is natural and reasonable to 
inquire, whether there are any materials in Scripture for 
adopting any general conclusions as to their nature, design, 
and efficacy, that may be equally applicable to them both. 
And, accordingly, what is usually given as the definition or 
description of the sacraments, or of a sacrament as such, is 
just an embodiment of what it is thought can be collected or 
deduced from Scripture, as being equally predicable of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. Of course nothing ought to be intro- 
duced into the definition or description of the sacraments, 
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which cannot be proved to be equally and alike applicable to 
all the ordinances to which the designation of a sacrament is 
given ; and the less men find in Scripture that seems to them 
equally applicable to both ordinances, the more meagre is 
their sacramental principle, or their general doctrine in regard 
to the nature and design of the sacraments. 

The Reformed Confessions and Protestant divines, in general, 
have agreed very much in the definition or description of the 

- sacraments, though there is a considerable diversity in the clear- 
ness and distinctness with which their doctrine upon this sub- 
ject is unfolded. It can scarcely, we think, be denied that the 
general tendency, even among the Reformers, was to exaggerate 
or overstate the importance and efficacy of the sacraments. 
Zwingle’s views were a reaction against those which generally 
= in the Church of Rome; but the extent to which 

e went rather reacted upon the otber Reformers, and made 
them again approximate somewhat in phraseology to the 
Romish position. This appears more or less even in Calvin, 
though in his case there was an additional perverting ele- 
ment—the desire to keep on friendly terms with Luther and 
his followers, and with that view to approximate as far as 
he could to their notions of the corporal presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist. We have no fault to find with the substance 
of Calvin’s statements in regard to the sacraments in general, 
or with respect to baptism, but we cannot deny that he made 
an effort to bring out something like a real influence exerted 
by Christ’s human nature upon the souls’of believers, in con- 
nection with the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper—an effort 
which, of course, was altogether unsuccessful, and resulted 
only in what was about as unintelligible an absurdity as 
Luther's consubstantiation. This is, perhaps, the greatest blot 
in the history of Calvin’s labours as a public instructor; and 
it is a curious circumstance, that the influence which seems 
to have been chiefly efficacious in leading him astray in the 
matter, was a quality for which he usually gets no credit— 
viz., an earnest desire to preserve unity and harmony among 
the different sections of the Christian church. 

But, independently of any peculiarity of this sort, we have no 
doubt that the general tendency among Protestant divines, both 
at the period of the Reformation and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was to lean to the side of magnifying the value and effi- 
cacy of the sacraments, and that some of the statements even 
in the symbolical books of some churches, are not altogether 
free from indications of this kind. But while this is true, 
and should net be overlooked, there is not nearly so much 
ground for the allegation, and in so far as there is ground 
for it, it does not apply to points of nearly so much importance, 
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as persons imperfectly and superficially acquainted with the 
history of theological discussion have sometimes sup 
Indeed, blunders have occurred in connection with this sub- 
ject which are perfectly ludicrous. 

Dr Phillpotts, the present Bishop of Exeter, a man of 
very considerable skill and ability in controversy, and re- 
spectably acquainted with some departments of theological 
literature, asserted, in a charge which he published in 1848, 
that several of the Confessions of the reformed churches 
—specifying “the Helvetic, that of Augsburg, the Saxon, 
the Belgic, and the Catechism of rose "—agreed with 
the Church of Rome and the Church of England in teach- 
ing the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. Mr Goode, now 
Dean of Ripon, who has done most admirable service to 
the cause of Christian Protestant truth, by his crushing 
and unanswerable exposures of Tractarianism, and who, in 
point of learning and ability, is one of the most credit- 
able and successful champions the Evangelical party in the 
Church of England has ever had, thoroughly exposed this 
“ astounding statement,” “this most extraordinary blunder.” 
He shewed that it arose from a very imperfect and superficial 
acquaintance with their theology as a whole ; and proved that 
the construction thus put upon some of their statements was, 
in the first place, not required by anything they had said, 
and, in the second place, was precluded, not only by the views 
set forth in some of these documents on the subject of elec- 
tion, but by the views taught in all of them on the general 
character and objects of the sacraments, and the persons for 
whom they are intended, and in whom alone they produce 
their appropriate effects. The exposure of the blunder was so 
conclusive, that Dr Phillpotts felt himself constrained to with- 
draw the statement in the second edition of his charge, but 
tried to cover his retreat by an unfounded allegation, that the, 
documents to which he had referred were self-contradictory.* 

It was upon the same grounds which misled the Bishop of 
Exeter, that the same allegation has recently been adduced 
against “the deliverance of the Westminster divines in the 
Shorter Catechism on the om ir of baptism.” On a recent 
public occasion in Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr William Ander- 
son, Glasgow, amid a great deal more of most reckless and 
offensive folly, declared of that deliverance, that he had 
“never seen or heard a satisfactory attempt to vindicate it 
from the charge of teaching baptismal regeneration.” It is 
very certain that the Westminster divines did not intend in 
this deliverance, or in any other which they put forth, to teach 
baptismal regeneration ; a contradiction is not to be imputed 


* See Goode’s “‘ Vindication of the Defence of the Thirty-nine Articles,” 
p 9; and his “ Effects of Infant Baptism,” chap. iv. pp. 143 and 160. ._ . 
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to them, if by any fair process of construction it can be 
avoided ; and it is in the highest degree improbable that they 
should have contradicted themselves upon apointat once so plain 
and soimportant. The truth is, that Dr Anderson’s statement 
exhibits an amount of ignorance and confusion that is truly 
deplorable. The doctrine of baptismal regeneration, whatever 
else it may include, is always understood to imply, that all 
baptized infants are regenerated. Now there is nothing in 
the Shorter Catechism which gives any countenance to this 
notion, or, indeed, conveys any explicit deliverance as to the 
bearing of baptism upon infants. Anderson’s notion that 
the Shorter Catechism teaches baptismal regeneration, must, 
we presume, be based upon the assumption, that the general 
description given of the import and object of baptism, is in- 
tended to apply to every case in which the outward ordinance 
of baptism is administered. But there is no ground for this 
assumption. The general description given of baptism must 
be considered in connection with the general description given 
of a sacrament, and it is the disregard of this which is one 
main cause of the ignorance and confusion so often exhibited 
upon this whole subject. In accordance with views which we 
have already explained, the description of a sacrament is in- 
tended to embody the substance of what is taught or indicated 
in Scripture, as being true equally and alike of both sacra- 
ments. Of course, all that is said about a sacrament not only 
may, but must, be applied both to baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, as being in all its extent true of each of them. 

The definition or description given of a sacrament in the 
Shorter Catechism, is that it “is a holy ordinance instituted by 
Christ, wherein, by sensible signs, Christ and the benefits of the 
new covenant are represented, sealed, and applied to believers.” 
In order to bring out fully the teaching of the catechism on 
the subject of baptism, we must in the first place take in the 
general description given of a sacrament, and then the special 
description given of baptism, and we must interpret them in 
connection with each other as parts of one scheme of doctrine. 
Upon this obvious principle, we say, that the first and funda- 
mental position taught in the Shorter Catechism concerning 
baptism is this, that it (as well as the Lord’s Supper) “ is an 
holy ordinance instituted by Christ, wherein, by sensible signs, 
Christ and the benefits of the new covenant are represented, 
sealed, and applied to believers.” It is of fundamental im- 
portance to remember, that the catechism does apply this 
whole description of a sacrament to baptism, and to realize 
what this involves. In addition to this general description of 
baptism as a sacrament, common to it with the Lord’s Supper, 
the catechism proceeds to give a more specific description of 
baptism as distinguished from the other sacrament. It is this, 
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Hie gpa is a sacrament, wherein the washing with water, 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
doth signify and seal our ingrafting into Christ, our partaking 
of the benefits of the covenant of grace, and our engagement to 
be the Lord’s.” Now the only ground for alleging that this 
teaches baptismal regeneration, must be the notion, that it ap- 
plies in point of fact to all who have been baptized, and that all 
who have received the outward ordinance of baptism are war- 
ranted to adopt this language, and to apply it to themselves. 
But the true principle of interpretation is, that this description 
of baptism applies fully and in all its extent only to those who 
ought to be baptized, those who are possessed of the necessary 
qualifications or preparations for baptism, and who are able to 
ascertain this, And the question as to who these are, must 
be determined by a careful consideration of all that is taught 
upon this subject. Much evidently depends upon the use and 
application of the pronoun our here, that is, upon the question, 
who are the persons that are supposed to be speaking, or to 
be entitled to speak, here, that is, to employ the language in 
which the general nature and object of we tism are here set 
forth? The our, of course, suggests a we, who are supposed to 
be the parties speaking, and the question is, Who are the we ? 
Are they all who have been baptized ? or only those who ought 
to have been baptized, who, moreover, are capable of ascertain- 
ing that they have been legitimately baptized, and who, being 
satisfied on this point, are in consequence able to adopt the 
language of the Catechism intelligently and truly? Now this 
question is similar to that which is often suggested in the 
interpretation of the apostolical epistles, where the use of the 
words we, us, and our, raises the question, who are the we that 
are supposed to be speaking? that is, who are the we, in whose 
name, or as one of whom, the apostle is there speaking? And 
this question, wherever it arises, must be decided by a careful 
examination of the whole context and scope of the passage. 
In the catechism, we have first a general description given of 
@ sacrament, intended to embody the substance of what Scri 
ture is held to teach or indicate, as equally and alike applicable 
to both sacraments. One leading element in this description is, 
that the sacraments are for the use and benefit of believers, 
and this principle must be kept in view in all the more speci- 
fic statements afterwards made about either sacrament. This 
consideration, as well as the whole scope of the statement, 
clearly implies, that the description given of baptism pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption, that the persons who ke in it 
are possessed of the necessary qualifications, that is, that 
they are believers, and do or may know that they are so. 

is principle of construction is a perfectly fair_and 
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natural one. It has always been a fundamental principle 


in the theology of Protestants, that the sacraments were in- 


stituted and intended for believers, and produce their appro- 

riate beneficial effects, only through the faith which must 
a previously existed, and which is expressed and exercised 
in the act of partaking in them. This being a fundamental 
and recognised principle in the Protestant theology of the 
sacraments, it was quite natural that it should be assumed and 
taken into account in giving a general description of their ob- 
jects and effects. And the application of this principle of inter- 
pretation to the whole deliverances of the Westminster divines 
upon the subject of the sacraments, in the Confession of Faith 
and in the Larger Catechism as well as in the Shorter, introduces 
clearness and consistency into them all, whereas the disregard of 
it involves them in confusion, absurdity, and inconsistency. 

On the grounds which have now been hinted at, and which 
when once suggested must commend themselves to every one 
who will deliberately and impartially examine the subject, we 
think it very clear and certain, that the we, suggested by the 
our in the general description of baptism, are only the believers 
who had been previously set forth as the proper and worthy 
recipients of the sacraments, and that consequently the state- 
ment that “baptism signifies and seals our ingrafting into 
Christ,” &c., must mean, that it signifiesand seals theingrafting 
into Christ oF THOsE oF Us who have been ingrafted into Christ 
by faith. This construction, of course, removes all appearance 
of the catechism teaching baptismal regeneration.* 

The truth is, that the only real difficulty in the case 
is precisely the reverse of that which Dr Anderson has 
started. The difficulty is, not that the catechism appears 
to teach, that infants are all regenerated in baptism, but that 
it appears to teach, that believers are the only proper reci- 
pients of baptism, as well as of the Lord’s Supper, while yet at 
the same time it also explicitly teaches, that the infants of 
such as are members of the visible church are to be baptized. 
This is the only real difficulty, for Dr Anderson’s allegation, 
that the catechism teaches baptismal regeneration, has not 
plausibility enough to raise it to the rank of a difficulty. But 
the opposite difficulty we have stated will require some ex- 
an ne: while at the same time the investigation of it will 

ring us back again to the main subject which we wished to 


* We know’that much ignorance and confusion on the subject of the sacra- 
ments, prevail among the older ministers of the two largest bodies in Scotland who 

’ adopt the Westminster symbols, the Established Church and the Free Church. 
We have no means of knowing how this matter stands in the United Presbyterian 
Church, except from this extraordinary exhibition of Dr Anderson. If he bea 
fair specimen‘of his brethren in this respect, which, however, it would be very un- 
charitable to asgume without evidence, that church must be at least as deficient 
in intelligent acquaintance with the subject of the sacraments as the other two. 
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consider, viz. the true doctrine of the reformed churches, and 
especially of the Westminster standards, in regard to the 
nature, objects, and effects of the sacraments in general. 

The general view which Protestants have commonly taken 
of the sacraments is, that they are signs and seals of the cove- 
nant of grace, that is, of the truths which unfold the provi- 
sions and arrangements of the covenant, and of the spiritual 
blessings which the covenant provides and secures, not only 
signifying or representing Christ and the benefits of the new 
covenant, but sealing or confirming them, and in some sense 
applying them, to believers. As the sacraments are the signs 
and seals of the covenant, so they belong properly to, and can 
benefit only, those who have an interest in the covenant, the 
federati; and there is no adequate ground for counting 
upon their exerting their appropriate influence in indivi- 
dual cases, apart from the faith which the participation 
in them ordinarily expresses, and which must exist before 
participation in them can be either warrantable or beneficial. 
These are the leading views which Protestant divines have 
usually put forth in regard to the sacraments in general, 
that is, their general nature, design, and efficacy. In Tooking 
more closely at the doctrines of Protestant churches upon this 
subject, it is necessary to remember, not only that, as we have 
already explained, they usually assume in their general 
statements, that the persons partaking in the sacraments are 
duly prepared, or possessed of the necessary preliminary quali- 
fications, but also that, when statements are made which are 
intended to apply equally to baptism and the Lord’s ny 
or when the general object and cesign of baptism are set forth 
in the abstract, they have in their view, and take into 
their account, only adult baptism, the baptism of those who, 
after they have come to years of understanding, ask and ob- 
tain admission into the visible church by being baptized. 

This mode of contemplating the ordinance of baptism is so . 
different from what we arc accustomed to, that we are apt to 
be startled when it is presented to us, and find it somewhat 
difficult to enter into it. It tends greatly to introduce obscurity 
and confusior. into our whole conceptions on the subject of 
baptism, that »we see it ordinarily administered to infants, and 
very seldom to adults. This leads us insensibly to form very 
defective and erroneous conceptions of its design and effects, 
or rather to ‘ive with our minds very much in the condition of 
blanks, so far as concerns any distinct and definite views upon 
this subject. There is a great difficulty felt, a difficulty which 
Scripture docs not afford us adequate materials for removing, 
in laying down any distinct and definite doctrine as to the 
bearing and efficacy of ba;tism in the case of infants, to whom 
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alone, ordinarily, we see it administered. A sense of this 
difficulty is very apt to tempt us to remain contentedly in great 
ignorance of the whole subject, without any serious attempt 
to understand distinctly what baptism is and means, and how 
it is connected with the general doctrine of sacraments. And 
yet it is quite plain to any one who is capable of reflecting 
upon the subject, that it is adult baptism alone which embodies 
and brings out the full idea of the ordinance, and should be 
regarded as the primary type of it, that from which mainly 
and principally we should form our conceptions of what ba 
tism is and means, and was intended to accomplish. It is in 
this aspect that baptism is ordinarily spoken about, and pre- 
sented to our contemplation, in the New ‘Testament, and we 
see something similar in tracing the operations of our mission- 
aries who are engaged in preaching the gospel in heathen 
lands. 

Adult baptism, then, exhibits the original and fundamental 
idea of the ordinance, as it is usually brought before us, and as 
it is directly and formally spoken about in the New Testament. 
And when baptism is contemplated in this light, there is no 
more difficulty in forming a distinct and definite conception 
regarding it than regarding the Lord’s Supper. Of adult bap- 
tism, we can say, just as we do of the Lord’s Supper, that it is 
in every instance, according to the general doctrine of Protes- 
tants, either the sign and seal of a faith and a regeneration 

reviously existing, already effected by God’s grace, or else a 

ypocritical profession of a state of mind and feeling which 
has no existence. We have no doubt that the lawfulness and 
the obligation of infant baptism car be conclusively established 
from Scripture, but it is manifest that the general doctrine or 
theory just stated, with respect to the import and effect of the 
sacraments, and of baptism as a sacrament, cannot be applied 
fully in all its extent to the baptism of infants. The reason of 
this is, because Scripture does not afford us materials, either, for 
laying down any definite position as to a certain and invariable 
connection between baptism and spiritual blessings, that is, 
for maintaining the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, or, for 
stating such a distinct and definite alternative with respect to 
the efficacy of the ordinance in individuals, as has been stated 
above in the case of adult baptism and the Lord’s Supper. But 
notwithstanding these obvious considerations, we fear it is a 
very common thing for men, just because they ordinarily see 
infant, and very seldom see adult, baptism, to take the baptism 
of infants, with all the difficulties attaching to giving a precise 
and definite statement us to its design and effect in their case, 
and to allow this to regulate their whole conceptions with 
respect to this ordinance in general, and even with respect to the 
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sacraments in general. This is a very common process, and we 
could easily produce abundant evidence, both of its actual pre- 
valence, and of its injurious bearing upon men’s whole opinions 
on this subject. The right and reasonable course plainly is just 
the reverse of this, viz. to regard adult baptism as affording 
the proper fundamental type of the ordinance, to derive our 
great leading conceptions shent baptism from the case, not of 
infant, but of adult, baptism, viewed in connection with the 
general theory or doctrine applicable to both sacraments, and 
then, since infant baptism is also fully warranted by Scripture, 
to examine what modifications the leading general views of 
the ordinance may or must undergo, when applied to the special 
and peculiar case of the baptism of infants. 

These views were acted upon, though not formally and ex- 
wet stated, by the reformers in preparing their Confessions of 

aith, and in their discussions of this subject. It is impossible 
to bring out from their statements about the sacraments a clear 
and consistent sense, except upon the hypothesis, that, in layin 
down their general positions as to the nature, objects, an 
effects of the sacraments, they proceeded upon the assumption, 
that those partaking in these ordinances were duly qualified 
and rightly prepared, and more particularly, that the persons 
baptized, in whom the true and full operation of baptism was 
exhibited, were adults, adult believers. The Council of Trent, 
in their decrees and canons on the subject of justification, which 
in the Romish system comprehends regeneration, and of which 
they asserted baptism, or the sacrament of faith, as they call 
it, to be the instrumental cause (Sess. vi. c. 8), dealt with the © 
subject on the assumption, that they were describing the pro- 
cess which takes place in the case of persons who, after they 
have attained to adult age, are led to embrace Christianity and 
to apply for baptism. And we find that the Reformers, in 
discussing these matters with their Romish opponents, accom- 
modated themselves to this mode of putting the case; and 
having thus adult baptism chiefly in their view, were led some- 
times to speak as if they regarded baptism and regeneration 
as substantially identical. They certainly did not mean to 
assert or concede the Popish principle, of an invariable connec} 
tion between the outward ordinance and the spiritual blessing, 
for it is quite certain, and can be conclusively established, that 
they rejected this. They adopted this mode of speaking, which 
at first sight is somewhat startling, Ist, because the Council of 
Trent discussed the subject of justification chiefly in its oo 
upon the case of those who had not been baptized in infancy, an 
with whom, consequently, baptism, if it was not a mere hypo- 
critical pretence destitute of all worth or value, was, in the 
judgment of Protestants, a sign and seal of a faith and regenera- 
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tion previously wrought and then existing; and 2dly, because it 
was when viewed in this aspect and application, that their great 
general doctrines, as to the design and efficacy of the sacraments 
in their bearing upon the justification of sinners, stood out forexa- 
mination in the clearest and most definite form. This wasthe true 
cause of a mode of speaking sometimes adopted by the Reform- 
ers, which, to those imperfectly acquainted with their writings, 
and with the state of theological discussion at the time, might 
seem to countenance the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 
It was very important to bring out fully and distinctly 
the nature and character of the sacraments as signs and seals 
ef the covenant of grace and its benefits, the import of the 
profession implied in partaking in them, and the qualifica- 
tions required for receiving them rightly ; and then to connect 
the statement of their actual effects with right views upon all 
these points. This process was at once the most obvious and 
the most effectual way, of shutting out the erroneous and 
dangerous notions upon the subject of the sacraments that pre- 
vailed in the Church of Rome. It was very important with 
this view, to give a compendious and summary representation of 
what was set forth in Scripture as the sacramental principle or 
theory, as being equally applicable to both sacraments, and to 
keep steadily before men’s minds the consideration, that this 
could be held to be fully realized and exhibited only in those 
for whom the sacraments were mainly intended, and who 
were duly prepared for receiving and improving them aright. 
Their minds were filled with these principles, and they were 
anxious to set them forth, in opposition to the great sacramental 
system which had been excogitated by the schoolmen, and 
sanctioned by the Church of Rome. And it was because their 
minds were filled with these principles that, though strenu- 
ously opposing the tenets of the Anabaptists, they yet saw 
clearly and admitted the somewhat peculiar and supplemental 
position held by infant baptisim. They held it to Be of pri- 
mary importance to bring out fully the sacramental principle 
as exhibited in its entireness in adult baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper ; and in aiming at accomplishing this, they were not 
much concerned about putting forth definitions or descriptions 
of the sacraments or even of baptism, which could scarcely be 
regarded as comprehending infant baptism, or as obviously and 
directly applying to it. They never intended to teach bap- 
tismal regeneration, and they have said nothing that appears 
to teach it, or that could be supposed to teach it, by any except 
those who were utterly ignorant of the whole course of the dis- 
cussion of these subjects as it was then conducted. They never 
intended todiscountenanceinfant baptism ; on thecontrary, they 
strenuously defended its lawfulness and obligation. But they 
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certainly gave descriptions of the general nature, design, and 
effects of the sacraments, which, if literally interpreted and 
pressed, might be regarded as omitting it, or putting it aside. 
It is impossible to deny, that the general description which 
the Shorter Catechism gives of a sacrament teaches, by plain 
implication, that the sacraments are intended only fot be- 
lievers, while no Protestants, except some of the Lutherans, 
have ever held that infants are capable of exercising faith. It 
also teaches by plain implication, in the previous question, the 
91st, that the wholesome influence of the sacraments is ex- 
perienced only by those who “by faith receive them.” All 
this is applied equally to baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
Its general ny as implying a virtual restriction of these 
ordinances to believers, is too clear to be misunderstood or to 
admit of being explained away. And then, again, the apparent 
discrepancy between this great principle, and the position that 
“the infants of such as are members of the visible church are 
to be baptized,” is too obvious to escape the notice of any one 
who deliberately examines the catechism with a view to 
understand it. These considerations would lead us to ex 
to find, that the discrepancy is only apparent, and that there 
is no great difficulty in pointing out a mode of reconciliation. 
The mode of reconciliation we eas already hinted at. It is 
in substance this, that infant baptism is to be ed as a 
peculiar, subordinate, supplemental, exceptional thing, which 
stands, indeed, firmly based on its own distinct and special 
grounds, but which cannot well be brought within the line 
of the general abstract definition or description of a sacra- 
ment, as applicable to adult baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
The Westminster divines, then, have given a description 
of a sacrament, which does apply fully to adult baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, but which does not directly and in 
terminis comprehend infant baptism. This, which is the 
plain fact of the case, could only have arisen from their 
finding it difficult, if not impossible, to give a definition of . 
the sacraments in their great leading fundamental aspects, 
which would at the same time apply to, and inclnde, the 
special case of the baptism of infants. This, again, implies 
an admission that the definition given of a sacrament does 
not apply fully and in all its extent to the special case of 
infant baptism ; while it implies, also, that the compilers of 
the pins «a thought it much more important, to bring 
out fully, as the definition of a sacrament, all that could be 
truly predicated equally of adult nee and the Lord’s 
Supper, than to try to form a definition, that might be 
wide enough and vague enough to include infant baptism, a 
topic of a peculiar and subordinate description. This is the 
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only explanation and defence that can be given of the course 
of statement adopted in the catechism, if it be indeed true; 
that it teaches by plain implication the general position, that 
the sacraments are intended for, and really benefit, believers 
only. And it seems to us impossible, upon any plausible 
grounds, to deny that this general position is clearly and cer- 
tainly implied in the statements we have quoted. 

It may possibly occur to some, that since it is certain 
that the compilers of the catechism held, that it was the 
children of believers only that were to be baptized, and that 
they were to be baptized on the ground of their parents’ faith, 
and the general principle of covenant relationship based 
upon this, the word believers, in the definition of a sacra- 
ment, might include infants, viewed as one with their believing 
parents, and virtually comprehended in them. But, besides 
that this leaves untouched the statement which implies, that 
spiritual benefit is derived from the sacraments only by “ those 
who by faith receive them,” we think it quite plain and cer- 
tain, from the whole scope of the statement given in answer 
to the question, What is a sacrament? that the believers to 
whom the sacraments represent, seal, and apply Christ and 
his benefits, are those only, who themselves directly and per- 
sonally partake in the sacraments, and not those also who, 
though not believers themselves, may b. admitted to one of 
the sacraments because of their relation to believers. 

A similar doubt might be started about the meaning and 
application of the parallel passage in the Larger Catechism, 
Q. 162. A sacrament is there described as “an holy ordi- 
nance instituted by Christ, in his church, to signify, seal, 
and exhibit unto those that are within the covenant of grace, 
the benefits of his mediation, to strengthen and increase 
their faith,” &c. Now there can be no doubt that, according 
to the prevailing opinions and the current usus loquendi of the 
period, and, as we believe, in accordance with Scripture, the 
expression, “ those that are within the covenant of grace,” might 
include the children of believers, who were regarded as faderati, 
and as thus entitled to the signa et sigilla faderis. But it 
is quite certain that the expression is not used here in 
this extended sense, or as including any but believers. For 
the sentence goes on immediately, without any change in the 
construction, and without any indication of any alteration or 
any restriction in regard to the persons spoken of, to say, 
that the sacraments were instituted “to strengthen and in- 
crease THEIR faith,” implying, of course, that the persons here 
spoken of had faith before the sacraments came to bear upon 
them, or could confer upon them any benefit. 

There can, then, be no reasonable doubt that the Shorter 
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Catechism teaches, by plain implication, that the sacraments 
were intended for and actually benefit believers only; and the 
only way of reconciling this with its teaching on the subject 
of infant baptism, is by assuming, that chonek this is a great 
principle of fundamental importance in treating of the sacra- 
ments, it is not to be applied absolutely and without all ex- 
ception, and that infant baptism, though fully warranted b 
Scripture, does not correspond in all respects with the fu 
sacramental principle in all its extent and clearness, as exhi- 
bited in adult baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and must there- 
fore be regarded as occupying a peculiar, subordinate, and 
supplemental position. e know no other way of shewing 
the consistency with each other of the different statements 
contained in the catechism. The principle we have explained 
refutes the allegation of inconsistency or contradiction, and 
resolves the whole difficulty into a certain concession on the 
subject of infant baptism, a concession not affecting the Scrip- 
tural evidence for the maintenance of the practice of baptizing 
infants, but merely the fulness and completeness of the doc- 
trinal explanation that should be given of its objects and 
effects, 

The explanation we have given upon this point is in full 
accordance with the views set forth in the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, and in the Confessions of Reformed churches 
generally. They all of them assert the Scriptural authority 
of infant baptism, while at the same time most of them, 
though with different degrees of clearness, present statements 
about the sacraments or about baptism, which do not very 
fully and directly apply to the baptism of infants.* We have 
been the more disposed to give some time to the explanation 
of the peculiar position and standing of the topic of infant 
baptism, because it is not merely vo renee to the intelli- 
gent and consistent exposition of the Shorter Catechism, but 
also because ignorance or disregard of it produces much error 
and confusion in men’s whole views with respect to the sacra- 
ments in general. Men who have not attended to and esti- 
mated aright this topic of the peculiar and subordinate place 

* Strange as it may ecem, this holds true, to some extent, even of the articles 
of the Church of England, though, perhaps, somewhat less fully and Bo peer 
than in the case of any other of the reformed churches. In the general state- 
ments about the sacraments in the 25th article, and in the chief portion of the 
27th, on baptism, there is nothing to suggest that infant baptism is compre- 
hended in the description; and, indeed, the general scope and spirit of the 
statements rather seem to ignore or pretermit it, though there is not the same 
explicit and restricting reference to believers and faith which occurs in the 


Shorter Catechism. And then, again, the only express mention of infant bap- 
tism, which occurs in the end of the 27th article, and which simply asserts that 


it “is in anywise to be retained in the church as most agreeable to the institu- 
tion of Christ,” brings it in very much in the same supplemental, exceptional 


sort of way, in which the Westminster standards deal with it. 
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held by the subject of infant baptism, are very apt to run into 
one or other of two extremes, viz., Ist, that of lowering the 
true sacramental principle, as brought out in the general de- 
finition of a sacrament, and as exhibited fully in the case of 
adult baptism and the Lord’s Supper, to the level of what suits 
the special case of infant baptism; or, 2d, that of raising the 
explanation propounded of the bearing and effect of infant bap- 
tism, up to a measure of clearness and fulness which really at- 
taches only to adult baptism and the Lord’s Supper. And as 
error is generally inconsistent, and extremes have a strong 
tendency to meet, cases have occurred in which both these op- 
posite extremes have been exhibited by the same persons, in 
connection with that one source of error and confusion to 
which we have referred. The truth, as well as the import- 
ance, of some of the ‘points which have been referred to in the 
course of the preceding statements, will appear more clearly, 
as we proceed to explain more fully and formally the general 
doctrine of the sacraments, as set forth in the Westminster 
symbols, in accordance with the other Confessions of the Re- 
formed churches. 

The doctrine of the sacraments, or the sacramental principle, 
in the proper import of that expression, is intended, as we 
have explained, to embody the sum and substance of what is 
taught or indicated in Scripture, as equally and alike applica- 
ble to both the ordinances to which the name of a sacrament 
is commonly given. Of course, nothing ought to be intro- 
duced into the definition or description of a sacrament, but 
what there is sufficient Scriptural ground, more or less direct 
and explicit, and more or less clear and conclusive, for holding 
to be predicable equally and alike of baptism—that is, adult 
baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. Besides the Scriptural state- 
ments that bear directly upon these two ordinances separately, 
there are views suggested by their general character and posi- 
tion, taken in connection with general Scriptural principles, to 
which it may be proper in the first instance to advert. There 
is not a great deal in Scripture that can be said to bear very 
directly upon the question, What is a sacrament? but there is 
a good deal that may be deduced from Scripture by good and 
necessary consequence. 

There are two different aspects in which the sacraments are 
to be regarded, Ist, Simply as institutions or ordinances whose 
pi arg by Christ stands recorded in Scripture, and whose 
celebration in the church, according to his appointment, may 


be contemplated or looked at by spectators, and, 2d, as acts 
which men perform, transactions in which men individually 
take a part; that is, they may be regarded either as mere in- 
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stituted symbols, or also, and in addition, as symbolic actions 
which men perform. 

Viewed, in the first of these aspects, as symbols, they merely 
—- or represent (these two words are generally used synony- 
mously in this matter) spiritual blessings, Christ and the 
benefits of the new covenant, and the Scriptural truths which 
make known, unfold, and offer these blessings to men ; while 
in regard to the second aspect of them, this much at least must 
be evident in general, that the participation in the sacraments 
by men individually, is on their part an expression or profes- 
sion of a state of mind and feeling, with reference to the truths 
which the outward symbols represent, and the blessings which 
they signify. Viewed, in the first of these aspects, as mere sym- 
bols which have been instituted and described in Scripture, and 
which may be contemplated or looked at, it is evident that 
the sacraments are merely, to use an expression which Calvin 
and other Reformers applied to them, appendages to the gospel, 
that is, merely means of declaring and bringing before our 
minds in another way, by a different instrumentality, what is 
fully set forth in the statements of Scripture. In baptism 
viewed in this light, God is just telling us, by means of outward 
symbols instead of words, that men, in their natural condition, 
need to be washed from guilt and er agen and that full pro- 
vision has been made for effecting this, through the shedding 
of Christ’s blood and the effusion of his Spirit. In the Lord’s 
Supper, in like manner, he is just telling us, that Christ’s body 
was broken, and that his blood was shed for men; and that, 
in this way, full provision has been made, not only for restor- 
ing men to the enjoyment of God’s favour, and creating them 
again after his image, but for affording them abundance ot 

iritual nourishment, and enabling them to grow up in all 
things unto him who is the head. The sacraments, as symbols, 
thus teach, by outward and visible representations, the leading 
truths which are revealed in Scripture concerning the way of 
salvation, and teach them in a manner peculiarly fitted, accord- 
ing to the principles of our constitution, to bring them home 
impressively to our understandings and our hearts. 

And it is important to notice that, even in this simplest and 
most elementary view of the sacraments, they may truly and rea- 
sonably be called seals as well as signs, they may be said not onl 
to signify or represent, but to seal. A seal is something extenual, 
usually appended to a deed or document, or impressed upon a 
substance which forms the subject of negotiation or arrange- 
ment, and it is intended to strengthen or confirm conviction 
or faith, expectation or confidence. A seal, in this sense, the 
only sense in which it can apply to the sacraments, is a thing 
of no real intrinsic value or importance. Its use and efficacy are 
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purely conventional. They are based, indeed, upon a natural 
principle in our complex constitution, in virtue of which ex- 
ternal objects or actions connected with, or added to, declara- 
tions, engagements, or promises, are regarded as tying or binding 
more strongly those from whom these deeds or documents pro- 
ceed, and as thus tending to strengthen and confirm the faith 
and the hope of those to whom they are directed. It is this 
principle in our constitution which is the source and origin, 
the rationale and defence, not only of the sealing of deeds and 
documents, that is, of the practice of appending a seal to the 
signature of the names attached to them, but of the whole 
series of outward significant rites and ceremonies, which in all 
ages and countries have been associated with covenants and 
treaties, with bargains and barterings. These sealings, and 
other similar rites and ceremonies, which in such variety have 
prevailed in all ages and countries in connection with transac- 
tions of this sort, have been always regarded and felt as some- 
how binding the parties more strongly to their respective state- 
ments and engagements, and asthus strengthening theirreliance 
upon each other, in reference to everything that had been de- 
clared or promised. And yet it is quite plain, that these sealings 
and other rites and ceremonies usually connected with compacts 
and bargains, can scarcely be said to possess any intrinsic 
value, or to exert any real influence in effecting any important 
result. The only essential things in transactions of this sort, 
are the deeds or documents, embodying a statement of the 
things arranged or agreed upon with all their circumstances 
and conditions, and the signatures of the parties, binding them- 
selves to thie terms set forth in the deed. Everything beyond 
this, including seals, and all other outward rites and ceremonies, 
must be comparatively insignificant and useless, serving, no 
doubt, a good purpose in the way of somewhat confirming 
confidence in the arrangements contemplated and agreed to 
being carried out, but not certainly making the provisions and 
conditions of the compact more clear and certain, or in sub- 
stance bringing the parties under any more firm and impera- 
tive obligation than was imposed by their deliberate consent 
to the transaction as attested by their signature. The essential, 
the only essential, things in these matters, are a correct appre- 
hension of the import of the document, and satisfactory evidence 
of the concurrence of the parties, or of the genuineness of their 
signatures. Other things may be useful, or convenient as 
auxiliaries, in carrying out fully the whole purposes of the 
compact or arrangement, but nothing else can be of funda- 
mental importance or should materially affect the result. 
Applying these obvious principles to Christianity and salva- 
tion, it is plain that the essential things as bearing on the 
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practical result, are arrangements and proposals, made and 
revealed by God, understood and preern by men. It is in- 
dispensable that men understand the import of the offers and 
proposals made to them, be satisfied that they come from God, 
and then accept and act upon them. The covenant of grace 
is thus substantially a proposal made by God to men, which is 
accepted by them ; and the essential things are, the substance 
of the proposal set forth as in a deed or document, and the 
concurrence of the parties, as if attested by their signatures. 
The sacraments, according to the views which have generally 
prevailed among Protestants, are signs and seals of this cove- 
nant, that is, as signs they embody in outward elements (for 
we are not speaking at present of the sacramental actions) the 
substance of what is set forth more fully and particularly in 
the written word, and this additional superadded external 
embodiment of the provisions and arrangements, is regarded as 
occupying the place, and serving the purpose of a seal appended 
to a signature to a deed; not certainly as if it are any 
intrinsic importance, or could very materially affect the result, 
so long as we had the deed and the signatures, but still operat- 
ing, according to the well-known principle of our constitution, 
in giving some confirmation to our impressions, if not our con- 
victions, of the reality and certainty, or reliability of the whole 
transaction. These obvious considerations may illustrate how 
it is that, even in this most simple and elementary view of the 
sacraments, they may be regarded as seals as well as signs, 
while they are also fitted to suggest the anticipation, that when 
we come to consider them in their higher and fuller develop- 
ment as symbolical actions which men perform, their charac- 
ter as seals may not really involve anything so important 
and so mysterious as many seem to suppose, but will be found 
to be in entire accordance with the place which Calvin assigned 
to them, as merely appendages to the gospel. 

But we proceed to advert to the second and higher view 
that must obviously be taken of the sacraments. They were 
intended not so much to be read about or to be looked at, as to 
be participated in. Men are individually to be washed with 
water, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and they are individually to eat bread and to drink 
wine at the Lord’s table, in remembrance ot Christ. This 
being the case, the questions naturally arise, What is the 
meaning and what the object of those acts which they per- 
form? Why did God require these things at their hands? 
What is the effect which the doing of these things is intended 
to produce? and, What are the principles which regulate and 
determine the production of the resulting effects? Now, as 
bearing upon the answer to these questions, there are some 
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positions which are generally admitted, and are attended with 
no difficulty. The two leading aspects in which the sacraments, 
viewed as actions which men perform, are represented in Scrip- 
ture are, first, as duties which God — of us, and, second, 
as means of grace or privileges which he appoints and bestows. 
And again, under the first of these heads, viz, commanded 
duties, there are two views that may be taken of them, Ist, 
as acts of worship; and 2d, as public professions of Chris- 
tianity. It is, of course, men’s duty to render to God the acts of 
worship, and to make the professions, which he requiresof them. 
The sacraments seem plainly to possess these two characters. 
In participating in them, we are rendering an act of worship to 
God, and we are making a public profession by an outward 
act, and all this he has required at our hands, or imposed 
upon us as a duty. If this be so, then it follows that any 
general principles which are indicated in Scripture, or in- 
volved in the nature of the case, as being rightly applicable to 
acts of worship and to public professions, must be applied to 
them. Whatever is necessary to make an act of worship 
reasonable and acceptable to God, and whatever is necessary 
to make a public profession intelligent and honest, must be 
found in men’s participation in the sacraments, in order to 
make it fitted to serve any of its intended purposes. And this 
most simple and obvious view of the general nature and charac- 
ter of the sacramental actions ought not to be overlooked or for- 
gotten, as it is well fitted, when remembered and applied, to 
guard us both against error in doctrine and delusion in practice. 

It is the second of these views of them, however, that 
which represents them as outward public professions, which 
bears more immediately upon their mode of operation 
and their actual effects, as privileges or means of grace. 
All admit that the sacraments embody or involve a public 
profession of a certain state of mind and feeling. And, indeed, 
this is plainly implied in their character as symbolical or em- 
blematic ordinances. We cannot conceive that it should have 
been required as a duty of those to whom the gospel is preached, 
that they should be baptized and should partake in the Lord’s 
Supper, unless this washing with water, and this eating bread 
ao drinking wine, symbolized and expressed some state of 
mind, some conviction, or feeling, or purpose, bearing upon their 
relation to God, and the salvation of their souls). That — 
—— in the sacraments is a discriminating mark or badge 
of what may be called, in some sense, a profession of Christi- 
anity, and that it involves an engagement to perform certain 
duties, is admitted by all, even those who take the lowest views 
of their nature and design. And all orthodox divines hold 
that this constitutes one end and object of the institution of 
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these ordinances, though they regard it only as a subordinate 
one. In the very important document formerly referred to, 
called Consensus Tigurinus, prepared by Calvin, and embody- 
ing the agreement among the Swiss churches on the whole 
subject of the sacraments, while it is admitted that there are 
various ends and objects of the sacraments, such as, that they 
may be marks and badges of a Christian profession and union 
or brotherhood—that they may be incitements to thanksgiving 
and exercises of faith and a pious life, and en ments bind- 
ing to this, it is laid down, “ that the one principal end of these 
ordinances is, that God by them may attest, represent, and 
seal his grace to us” (Niemeyer, p. 193). This mode of state- 
ment is in accordance with the views generally entertained 
by the reformed divines, and it is adopted in the West- 
minster Confession (c. 27, s. 1), where, after describing it as 
the end or object of the sacraments “to represent Christ and 
his benefits, and to confirm our interest in him,” it adds, evi- 
dently in the way of suggesting some additional points of less 
fundamental importance, “as also to put a visible difference 
between those that belong unto the church and the rest of the 
world, and solemnly to engage them to the service of God in 
Christ.” These subordinate ends of the sacraments, connected 
with their character and functions as badges of a public pro- 
fession and solemn engagements to duty, do not in themselves 
require much explanation, as they are simple and obvious, and 
have not given rise to much discussion, except in so far as the 
uestion has been raised, as to the precise import and amount of 
the profession which participation in the sacraments involves. 
This is a question of some difficulty and importance, 
and it is intimately connected with the investigation of the 
great leading primary end or object of the sacraments, and 
with their character and function as means of grace. It is 
generally admitted by Protestant divines, that the sacraments 
are signs and seals of the covenant of grace, that is, of the truths 
and promises setting forth the provisions and arrangements 
which may be said to constitute the covenant, and of the — 
tual blessings which the covenant offers and secures; and these 
terms accordingly are applied to them in almost all the Confes- 
sions of the reformed churches. But even where there is a 
concurrence in the use of these epithets, there is still room 
for error and confusion on some important topics connected 
with this matter. The leading questions connected with the 
sacraments may be ranked under two heads—lIst, What are 
their objects or ends, comprehending the purposes for which 
they were instituted, and the effects which they actually pro- 
duce? And 2d, Who are their proper subjects, the parties for 
whom they were intended, those who are qualified to ke 
in them lawfully and beneficially? These two heads of inves- 
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tigation, which may be briefly described, as respecting, the first 
the objects, and the second the subj:cts, of the sacraments, are 
very closely connected with each other. The settlement of 
-either of these questions would go ‘ar to determine the other. 
If we had once ascertained what is the leading primary object 
of the sacraments, there would be no great difficulty in de- 
ducing from this, viewed in connection with other doctrines 
plainly taught in Scripture, what kind of persons ought to 
partake in them; and if we once knew who are the parties 
that ought to partake in them, we might from this infer a good 
deal, positively as well as negatively, in regard to the purpose 
they were intended to serve. On some grounds it would seem 
to be more natural and expedient to begin with examining the 
objects orends of the sacraments. But as we have been led in the 
arrangement we have adopted, to advert to the view of the sacra- 
ments as badges of a public profession, and as the consideration 
of this topic, which has not yet been completed, is connected 
rather with the examination of the subjects than the objects of 
the sacraments, we shall consider, in the first place, in contem- 
plating them as meansof grace, the question, who are the parties 
for whom they were intended? We are the less concerned about 
following what might seem to be the more strictly logical order, 
because our object in the present article is rather explanation 
than defence—it is rather to bring out what the doctrine of 
the Reformed Confessions, and especially of the Westminster 
symbols on the general subject of the sacraments, is, than to 
establish its truth and to vindicate it from objections, having 
in view chiefly the case of those who have professed to believe 
these symbols, but who still exhibit a great deal of ignorance 
in regard to their meaning and import. 

We have mentioned as the first and most general division that 
obtains on the subject of the sacraments, that they may be re- 
garded either, first, as duties which God requires ; or, second, as 
means of grace. The difficulties which have arisen, and the dis- 
cussions which have been carried on concerning them, have 
turned chiefly upon their character and functions as means of 
grace. It is universally admitted that the sacraments are means 
of grace; and the great general idea involved in this position is 
this, that they areinstitutions which God intended and appointed 
to be, in some sense, the instruments or channels of conveying 
to men spiritual blessings, and in the due and rightful use of 
which men are warranted to expect to receive the spiritual 
blessings they stand in need of. In this wide and general 
sense, even those who hold the lowest view of the sacraments 
admit that they are means of grace ; while it is also true that 
the t differences in doctrine which have been maintained 
by different churches on the whole subject of the sacraments 
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resolve very much into the different senses in which the posi- 
tion, that they are means of grace, may be explained. In the 
wide sense above stated, the position that the sacraments are 
means of grace, may be conclusively inferred from the fact, that 
God has —— them, and required the observance of them 
at our hands, As the outward acts which constitute the ob- 
servance of the sacraments are in themselves not moral, but 
merely positive or indifferent, we are warranted to believe 
that God appointed them solely for our benefit, and because 
he intended them to be in some way instruments or channels 
of conveying to us spiritual blessings. 

The Romish doctrine upon this subjectis, that the sacraments 
contain the grace which they signify ; that they confer grace 
always and certainly, where men do not put an obstacle in the 
way ; that they do this ex opere operato, or by some sort of physi- 
cal or intrinsic power bestowed upon them, apart from the state 
of mind of the recipient ; that baptism is the instrumental cause 
of justification as including both remission of sin and regene- 
ration; and that the Lord’s Supper invariably conveys spi- 
ritual nourishment. There are some points, however, involved 
in the exposition of these doctrines, which have not been ex- 
plicitly settled by the authority of the church, and in regard to 
which some latitude is left for a difference of opinion. Among 
Protestants, High Churchmen, and men disposed to exalt the 
value and efficacy of the sacraments, have generally adopted, 
or, at least, approximated, to, the Romish doctrine as explained 
by its more reasonable defenders, and have been disposed to 
ales that the controversies with the Church of Rome upon 
this subject, resolve very much into disputes about words or 

ints of no great importance; while sounder Protestants 
| oo in general met the Romish doctrines with decided oppo- 
sition. At the same time, it must be admitted, that it is not 
easy to fix upon any definite modes of statement, which can be 
said to bedistinctively Protestant as opposed to Romanism, about 
the true character and functions of the sacraments as means 
of grace, viewed apart from the doctrine held with — to 
their subjects and objects. It is generally supposed that the 
strongest statement to which the Church of Rome is pled 
on this point, is, that the sacraments “contain the grace which 
they signify or represent,” implying, that the grace resides or 
is laid up in them, and that they give it out ; and yet Calvin, 
in his “ Antidote to the Council of Trent,” 7th session, admits 
that there is a sense in which it is true “sacramentis con- 
tineri gratiam quam figurant.” He asserts also that those 
who allege, that by the sacraments grace is conferred upon us 
when we do not put an obstacle in the way, overturn the 
whole power of the sacraments ; while he distin inctly admits 
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that the sacraments are instrumental causes of conferring 
grace upon us, though the power of God is not tied to them, 
and though they produce no effect whatever apart from the 
faith of the recipient. And, moreover, we find, upon a prin- 
ciple formerly explained, that in dealing (6th session) with 
the position, that baptism is the instrumental cause of justifi- 
cation, he rather objects to the omission of the Gospel or the 
truth, and to the high place assigned to baptism, than meets 
the position of the Council with a direct negative, His state- 
ment is this—“ It is a great absurdity to make baptism alone 
the instrumental cause. If this be so, what becomes of the 
Gospel? Will it not even get into the lowest corner? But, 
they say, baptism is the sacrament of faith. True; but when 
all is said, I will still maintain that it is nothing but an 
appendage to the Gospel mone appendicem). They act 
preposterously in giving it the first place; and this is just as 
if one should say that the instrumental cause of a house is 
the handle of the workman’s trowel. He who, putting the 
Gospel in the background, numbers baptism among the causes 
of salvation, shews thereby that he does not know what bap- 
tism is or means, or what is its function and use.” (“ Tracta- 
tus Theologici,” pp. 389 and 413.) It would be easy to shew, 
that there are many other eminent divines who have differed 
from each other as to the phraseology that ought to be em- 
ployed in explaining the position, that the sacraments are 
means of grace, some asserting and others denying, that the 
are causes of grace, that they confer, or convey, or bestow spi- 
ritual blessings, while yet there is no very material difference 
of opinion among them, as is evident frum their agreement 
in regard to the two important questions, as to the persons for 
whom the sacraments are intended, and the purposes they 
were instituted to serve. And on this ground we shall now, as 
has been intimated, consider—Ist, the subjects, and, 2d, the 
objects, of the sacraments; assuming only, in the mean 
time, that the position, universally admitted, that the sacra- 
ments are means of grace, implies that, in some way or 
other, they are employed by God as instrumental or 
auxiliary in bestowing upon some men some spiritual 
blessings. 

1, Let us first advert, then, to the subjects of the sacraments, 
or the persons for whom they were intended. We have already 
seen that, both in the Larger and the Shorter Catechism, the 
Westminster Assembly have distinctly laid down the position, 
that the sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are 
intended for believers, for men who had already and pre- 
viously been led to embrace Christ as their Saviour ; and that 
they were not in the least deterred from the explicit assertion of 
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this great principle by its appearing to exclude or ignore the 
practice of infant bentionhy whisk they believed tok be full 
sanctioned by Scripture. This great principle is not set fo 
in the Confession of Faith quite so explicitly as it is in the 
Catechisms, but it is taught there by very plain implication. 
The Confession, c. xxvii. s. 1, lays it down as the first and 
principal end or object of the sacraments, of both equally 
and alike, “to represent Christ and his benefits, and to con- 
firm our interest in him,” this last clause implying, that 
those for whom the sacraments were intended, have alread 
and pepo. acquired a personal interest in Christ, whic 
could be only by their union to him through faith. It fur- 
ther (sec. 3), in speaking still of the sacraments, and, of 
eourse, of baptism as well as the Lord’s Supper, asserts that 
“the word of institution contains a promise of benefit to 
worthy receivers ;” and worthy receivers, in the full import 
of the expression, are, in the case of baptism, adult believers, 
In the next chapter, the 28th, the description given of bap- 
tism manifestly applies only to believing adults. It is there 
described as “a sacrament of the New Testament, ordained by 
Jesus Christ, not only for the solemn admission of the party 
baptized into the visible church, but also to be unto him a 
ign and seal of the covenant of grace, of his ingrafting into 
Christ, of regeneration, of remission of sins, and of his givin 
up unto God through Jesus Christ to walk in newness of life. 
It is quite true that infants, as well as adults, though incap- 
able of faith, must be ingrafted into Christ, and must receive 
regeneration and remission ; and that without this, indeed, they 
cannot be saved. But the statement in the Confession plainly 
assumes, that each individual baptized not only should have 
the n preliminary qualifications, but should be him- 
self pas and satisfied upon this point, and should thus 
be prepared to take part, intelligently and consciously, in the 
personal assumption of the practical obligations which baptism 
implies. 
his is sufficient to shew that the teaching of the Con- 

fession is quite in harmony with that of the Catechisms, 
though upon this particular point it is not altogether so 
explicit. It holds true, indeed, generally—we might say 
universally—of the Reformed churches, as distinguished from 
the Lutheran, and of almost all the Reformed theologians, 
that though firm believers in the divine authority of infant 
baptism, they never hesitate to lay down the general positions, 
that the sacraments are intended for believers ; that partici- 

tion in them assumes the previous and F pecans existence of 

ith in all who rightly receive them; and that they produce 
their appropriate, Feneficial effects only through the operation 
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and exercise of faith in those who partake in them. The 
Reformed divines, not holding the doctrine of. baptismal 
regeneration, did not regard the baptism of infants as being 
of sufficient importance, to modify the general doctrine they 
thought themselves warranted to lay down with respect to the 
sacraments, as applicable to adult baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. And it 1s interesting and instructive to notice, that 
the adoption by the Lutherans of the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, led them to be much more careful of laying down 
any general statements, either about the sacraments or about 
baptism, which virtually ignored the baptism of infants. They 
are much more careful than the Reformed divines, either, 
expressly and by name to bring in infant baptism into their 
general definitions or descriptions, or, at least, to leave ample 
room for it, so that there may be no appearance of its being 
omitted or forgotten. It may be worth while to give a speci- 
men of this. Buddzeus, one of the best of the Lutheran 
divines, a man whose works exhibit a very fine combination 
of ability and good sense, learning and evangelical unction, in 
treating of the effect of baptism, which, he says, may also be 
regarded as the end or object of the ordinance, lays it down, 
that it is “with respect to infants, regeneration, and with 
respect to adults, the confirming and sealing (confirmatio et 
obsignatio) of the faith of which they ought to be possessed 
before they are admitted to baptism,” (“' Theolog. Dogmatica,” 
lib. v. c. i. s. 7. p. 1127). In contrast with this, many of the 
Reformed divines asserted, without any hesitation, that the 
great leading object and effect of the sacraments, and, of course, 
of baptism as well as of the Lord’s Supper, was just the con- 
Jirmatio fidei, that is, the confirming and strengthening of the 
faith, which must, or, at least, should, have existed before either 
sacrament was received. 

This, however, bears rather upon the objects than the sub- 
jects of the sacraments. And in returning to the latter of 
these topics, we would lay before our readers, what we regard 
as a very complete and comprehensive summary of the doctrine 
of the Reformed churches upon this point, in the words of 
Martin Vitringa, in his Adnotationes to the “‘ Doctrina Chris- 
. tiane Religionis per Aphorismos summatim descripta” of 

Campegius Vitringa. 

“From these quotations, it clearly appears, that the common 
doctrine of our divines concerning the proper subjects of the sacra- 

_ments amounts to this :-— 

Ist. That the sacraments have been instituted only for those who 
have already received the grace of God—the called, the regenerate, 
the believing, the converted, those who are in covenant with God ; 
and also that it is proper for those to come to them who have true 
faith and repentance. 
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2d. That they who receive the sacraments are already, before re- 
ceiving them, partakers through faith of Christ and his benefits, 
and are therefore justified and sanctified before they take the sacra- 
ments. 

8d. That faith is the medium, the mouth, and the hand, by which 
we rightly receive and perceive the sacraments. ‘ 

4th. That the faith of those who lawfully receive the sacraments 
is confirmed and increased by them, and that they are more closely 
united to Christ. 

5th. That those only who receive the sacraments in faith have, in 
the use of them, the promise of the remission of sins and of eternal 
life bestowed, sealed, and applied in a singular way, just as if God 
were addressing them individually, and were promising and sealing 
to them remission of sins and eternal life; and thus believers are 
rendered more certain about their communion with Christ and his 
benefits, so that they can certainly determine that Christ belongs to 
them with his gifts. 

6th. That by the sacraments the promises of the covenant of 
grace are offered and sealed, under the condition of true faith and 
penitence. 

7th. That only true believers and true penitents, using the sacra- 
ments worthily, receive not only the signs, but also the things sig- 
nified, which are sealed to them, and also that they only receive 
them with benefit and advantage. 

8th. That God wishes the sacraments to be administered to those 
who are possessed of true faith and unfeigned repentance, but that 
the ministers of the church ought to admit to the sacraments those 
who make a profession of faith and penitence, and do not openly 
contradict it by their life and conduct, and that they before coming 
to the sacraments ought to be admonished to try themselves, whether 
they have true faith and repentance, lest being destitute of faith 
and tepentance, they should receive the sacraments to their con- 
demnation. 

9th. That unbelieving and impenitent persons receive only the 
naked signs but not the things signified ; that nothing is to 
them ; that, moreover, they profane and contemn the sacraments ; 
and that from this profanation and contempt the sacraments not 
only do not benefit but hurt them, and bring to them condemnation 
and destruction; and then, that the sacraments when adminis- 
tered to unbelieving and impenitent persons, remain sacraments so 
far as God is concerned, but so far as concerns the unbelieving and 
impenitent, lose the nature and power of a sacrament. 

10th. That the sacraments do not, in the first instance, bestow 
grace, faith, and penitence, and are not the instruments of produc- 
ing the beginnings of faith and penitence, but only confirm, in- 
crease, and seal them.” (C. xxiv. tom. vi. p. 489.) 


It will be observed, that all these important doctrinal state- 
ments are made concerning the sacraments, and of course are 
intended to apply equally and alike to baptism and the Lord’s 
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Supper ; and that the sum and substance of what is here as- 
serted equally and alike of both these ordinances, is, that they 
were intended only for persons who have already been en- 
abled to believe ses 5 repent, and that it is believers only who do 
or can derive any benefit from partaking in them, all others 
using them only to their own condemnation. We do not 
adopt every expression in this summary just as it stands. 
But we have no doubt that in its whole sum and substance, it 
is in full accordance with the teaching of Scripture, and of 
the Reformed as distinguished from the Lutheran churches. 
Upon the second of these points, indeed, the historical ques- 
tion of the identity of these views with those of the Reformed 
churches and of the leading reformed divines of the 16th and 
17th centuries, Vitringa has produced his evidence at length. 
His quotations fill above twenty pages, and are certainly amply 
sufficient to establish his position. To prove that the quota- 
tion we have produced, contains a correct summary of the doc- 
trine of the Reformed churches in regard to the proper subjects 
of the sacraments, Vitringa gives extracts from eight or ten 
of the Confessions of the Reformation period, and from above 
fifty of the most eminent divines of that and the succeeding 
century. He has thus brought together a vast store of mate- 
rials, abundantly sufficient to establish his position, so far as 
authority is concerned, and although we have not room for 
quotations, we think it may be worth while to give the names 
of the divines from whom he produces his extracts. They are 
Zwingle, colampadius, Bucer, Musculus, Bullinger, Calvin, 
Beza, Zanchius, Ursinus, Olevianus, Sadeel, Whitaker, Are- 
tus, Sohnius, Polanus, Chamier, Junius, Perkins, Bucanus, 
Kuchlinus, Acronius, Trelcatius, Scharpius, G. J. Vossius, 
Maccovius, Walaeus, Rivetus, Amyraldus, Altingius, Forbes, 
Voetius, Wendelinus, Cocceius, Hottinger, Heidanus, Maresius, 
Venema, Burman, Mastricht, Witsius, Turretine, Heidegger, 
Leydecker, Braunius, Marckius, Roell, Meyer, Gerdes, Wyt- 
tenbach ; in short, all the greatest divines of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Here is a storehouse of names and quotations, 
which might enable any one to set up as an erudite theolo- 
gian by means of a stock of second-hand authorities. 

We are dealing at present only with the historical and not 
with the Scriptural view of the case, but we may briefly advert 
to the kind of proof by which it can be shewn, that the proper 
subjects of the sacrament are only believing and regenerated 
men. The general place or position of the sacraments seems 
ore to indicate that they were intended only for those who 

already been led to embrace Christ, and had been born again 
of his word. It is evident, from all the representations given 
us on this subject in the inspired account of the labours of the 
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apostles, that men first of all had the gospel preached to them, 
were warned of their guilt and danger as sinners, and were in- 
structed in the way of salvation through Christ, and that 
thus, through the effectual working of God’s Spirit, they were 
enabled to believe what they were told, to embrace Christ 
freely offered to them, and to receive him as their Lord and 
Master. They were told, among other things, that it was 
Christ’s will that they should be baptized, and should thereby 
publicly profess their faith in him, and be formally admitted 
into the society which he had founded. When, in these or in 
similar circumstances, and upon these grounds, a man asks 
and obtains the administration to him of baptism (of course 
we speak at present only of adults, for, upon grounds formerly 
explained, we must form our primary and leading conceptions 
of the import and object of this ordinance from the baptism of 
adults, and not of infants), the application seems plainly to 
carry upon the face of it, a profession or declaration, that he 
has been led to choose Christ as his Saviour and his Master, 
and is determined in every way to follow out this profession 
of entire dependence and of implicit subjection. If faith and 
regeneration are necessary preparations and qualifications for 
baptism,they must of course exist in all who come to the Lord's 
table, which, from its nature, and from the place it occupies in 
the apostolic history, must manifestly come after baptism. 
These obvious general considerations tell in favour of the 
position, that the sacraments were instituted and intended 
only for believers, and this view is confirmed by a closer 
examination of the particular features and provisions of 
the ordinances themselves. In regard to the Lord’s Supper, 
it is generally admitted, that it is intended for, and can be 
lawfully and beneficially partaken of only by, those who have 
already been received into God’s family, and are living by 
faith in his Son. An attempt, indeed, was made in the 
course of the Erastian controversy, as condncted at the time of 
the Westminster Assembly, to set up the notion, that the Lord’s 
Supper is a converting ordinance, and may therefore be rightly 
partaken of by those who have not yet believed and been re- 
generated. But this notion, manifestly got up merely for the 
purpose of undermining ecclesiastical discipline, was unanswer- 
ably ex by George Gillespie, in the 3d Book of his 
‘“‘ Aaron's Rod Blossoming.” And when a similar notion was, 
with a similar purpose, promulgated about a century later 
among the Congregationalists of New England, it was again 
put down with equal ability and success by Jonathan Ed- 
wards, in his Inquiry into the Qualifications for Communion. 
The notion has not again, so far as we are aware, been revived 
in any such circumstances as to entitle it to notice, It is other- 
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wise in regard to baptism. Some men seem to shrink from lay- 
ing down the position, either that the sacraments, orthat baptism, 
should be held to be intended for believers, and, of course, to 
require or presuppose faith and regeneration, because this leaves 
out and seems to exclude the case of infant baptism, a difficulty 
which neither the Reformers nor the compilers of the West- 
minster standards, though decided paedo-baptists, allowed to 
influence or modify their statements. Others take wider and 
more definite ground, and endeavour to establish a great dis- 
parity between baptism and the Lord’s Supper as to their 
import and objects, and to disprove the equal applicability to 
both these ordinances, of the definition and description usually 
given of a sacrament. No one, indeed, can deny, that there 
are some points in which baptism and the Lord’s Supper stand 
alone, and resemble each other. All admit that both these 
ordinances are emblems or symbolical representations of Scrip- 
tural truths, fitted and intended to embody and to impress the 
great doctrines revealed in the word of God concerning the 
salvation of sinners. This description is undoubtedly true of 
these ordinances so far as it goes. It is admitted by all Pro- 
testants, that this description applies equally and alike to 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and that there are no other 
institutions under the Christian economy to which it does 
apply. But the question is, Can we not get materials in Scrip- 
ture for giving a more complete and specific account of what 
is equally true of these two ordinances, and may, therefore, 
be set forth as the full and adequate description of the sacra- 
ments? and more especially, have we not materials for mak- 
ing statements of a more precise and specific kind, both about 
the subjects and the objects of these ordinances, that shall 
apply equally to both of them? This, at least, is what has 
been generally maintained and acted upon by. Protestant 
divines. They emms embodied thesubstance of these materials in 
their description of a sacrament, and the leading features of this 
description as set forth in the Westminster standards are, that 
both ordinances equally and alike are intended for believers, and 
represent, seal, and apply to believers Christ and his benefits. 

So far as concerns the subjects of the sacraments, the 
topic with which at present we have more immediately to 
do, it is generally admitted, that partaking in the Lord’s 
Supper implies a profession of faith in Christ, and is, there- 
fore, warrantable and beneficial only to believers. But many, 
and, we fear, a growing number, refuse to admit this prin- 
ciple as applicable to baptism. It is contended, not only that 
infants ae are incapable of faith ought to be baptized, a 
position which all the Reformers and all the Confessions of 
the reformed churches decidedly maintained, though they did 
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not allow it to affect their general definition of a sacrament, 
but also that adults may be admitted to baptism, though they 
are not and do not profess to be believers and regenerate per- 
sons, baptism, it is alleged, not expressing or implying a profes- 
sion of believing in Christ, but only a profession of a willing- 
ness to be instructed in the principles of Christianity. This 
notion is flatly opposed to the leading views with respect to 
the sacraments, which have always prevailed in the Pro- 
testant churches, and been embodied in the Reformed Confes- 
sions. But it seems now to prevail to a considerable extent 
among the congregationalists of this country. And we fear 
that it is likely to continue to prevail, because while it can 
be defended with considerable plausibility in argument, it has 
also this important practical advantage, that it furnishes a 
warrant, or an excuse, for baptizing the infants of persons 
who could not be regarded as qualified to be mem of 
the Christian church in full standing, or as admissible to the 
Lord’s table. There is a very elaborate and ingenious defence 
of this view of the import and object of baptism, and of the 
absence of all similarity in these respects between it and the 
Lord’s Supper, in Dr Hailey’s work, entitled, “ Baptism the 
designation of the Catechumens, not the symbol of the mem- 
bers, of the Christian Church,” which Dr Wardlaw, in reply to 
whom chiefly it was written, did not answer, and which Dr 
W. Lindsay Alexander has pronounced to be unanswerable. We 
think it can, and it certainly should, be answered. But this 
we cannot attempt at present, our object being chiefly ex- 
planation rather than defence. The attempt to make so widea 
gulf between baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and to extend the 
application of baptism beyond the range of the membership ot 
the church, so as to include all who are placed, by their own 
voluntary act, or that of their parents, under the church’s 
superintendence and instruction, while neither in connection 
with their own baptism nor that of their children, are they 
held to make a profession of faith and regeneration, is, of 
course, flatly opposed to the definition or description of a sacra- 
ment, given in the Confessions of the Reformed churches as 
applicable to both ordinances. It is also, we are persuaded, 
inconsistent with every consideration suggested by the sym- 
bolic or emblematic character of the ordinance as an outward 
act, implying a declaration or profession of a certain state of 
mind and feeling on the part of the person baptized, and with 
all that is asserted or indicated in Scripture as to the connec- 
tion between baptism ca the one hand, and remission and 

neration on the other. 

t is, as we have explained, of fundamental importance 
in judging of these symbolical ordinances, to attend to the 
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profession implied in the outward act, and to the corres- 
pondence between the outward act and the state of mind 
and heart of the recipient. When a man asks, in obedience 
to Christ’s command, to be solemnly washed with water, 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and when, in compliance with this request, he has bap- 
tism administered to him, he seems as plainly and as ex- 
plicitly to make a profession of faith in Christ, as when he 
applies for and obtains admission to the Lord’s table. Bap- 
tism, indeed, may be said to be merely a formal and solemn 
entering into Christ’s service, implying a promise to be there- 
after governed and guided by him. And it surely is this, at 
least, that is, this is just about as low a view as can be taken of 
the ordinance, and of the act of engaging in it. But even this 
view of it implies, that in the honest and intelligent reception 
of baptism, such views of Christ are professed as prove the 
existence of saving faith. Men cannot honestly and intelli- 
gently enter Christ’s service and profess their unreserved sub- 
mission to his authority, unless and until they have been 
led to adopt such views of what is revealed in Scripture con- 
cerning him, as imply and produce true faith in him asa 
Saviour. Why should any man desire and ask to be washed 
with water in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, unless he has already been led to adopt such views of 
the three persons of the Godhead, and of the way of salvation, 
as must have led him to embrace Christ as all his salvation 
and all his desire? In short, an application to be baptized, 
and the being actually baptized as the result of the application, 
plainly imply a profession, that the person so acting has been 
already led to believe in Christ, to receive and accept of him 


as his Saviour and his Master, and that he intends to profess 
or declare, by being baptized, the views he has been brought to 
entertain concerning Christ, and the relation into which 
he has been led to enter with “ys a to Him, and to pledge 


himself to the discharge of all the obligations which these 
views and that relation impose. When this state of mind 
and feeling has not been produced, we cannot conceive that 
the baptism of an adult can be an honest and intelligent 
act. The nature of the act itself, and the almost universal 
consent of the Christian church, in every age and country 
down till the present day, attach this meaning and significance 
to the baptism of an adult ; and, if so, the baptism of any one 
who has not believed and been born again, must be a hypo- 
critical mockery, a profane and daring farce. 

This view of the matter is confirmed, we think, by all that is 
said in the New Testament, whether in omnes statement or in 
indirect allusion, concerning the relation between baptism and 
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the great spiritual blessings which are invariably connected with 
faith in Christ, viz., remission and regeneration. The relation 
subsisting between baptism and these fundamental blessings 
involves a discussion of the whole topics comprehended in the 
controversy about baptismal justification and regeneration, 
and on this we cannot enter. We would merely remark, that 
it seems to us pretty plain, that the Scriptural statements which 
are usually brought to bear upon the settlement of this con- 
troversy, and which are founded on by the advocates of bap- 
tiemal regeneration, imply, that some connection subsists be- 
tween baptism, in the legitimate use of it, and these funda- 
mental 2 nei while the view which has been devised by 
modern congregationalists, and is defended by Dr Halley, seems 
to deny any connection whatever between them. The texts 
referred to seem to imply either, that baptism, in the right and 
legitimate use of it, is a sign or symbol, a seal and a profession 
of remission and regeneration, as previously confe and then 
existing in the party baptized, or else that regeneration is pro- 
duced or bestowed in baptism, and through the instrumentalit 
of that ordinance. The first of these views is, we are aded, 
that which is sanctioned by Scripture, and certainly it has been 
generally taught by the Reformed churches. The latter is the 
common Popish and Tractarian doctrine, and though it has no 
solid Scriptural ground to rest upon, it can be defended from 
Scripture with some plausibility, and this is more, we think, 
than can be said, so far as concerns this branch of the argument, 
in favour of thenotion, that baptism may be rightly and honestly 
applied for and received by men who have not already and 
previously received faith in Jesus Christ, the forgiveness of 
their sins, and the regeneration of their natures. But we can- 
not at present discuss this subject. We would only say, before 
leaving it, that we cannot but regard the serious error to which 
we have adverted, as affording another illustration of a danger 
formerly mentioned, that, viz. of allowing the notions or im- 
ressions which the special exceptional case of infant baptism 
is apt to suggest, to influence unduly our views about baptism 
in general, and even about the sacraments asa whole. The 
iving undue prominence to the special case of infant baptism, 
is very apt to blind men’s eyes to the strength of the evidence, 
that baptism in its general import and object, that is, adult 
baptism in its legitimate use, implies a profession of faith in 
Christ, and can therefore be rightly received and improved 
only by believers ; while, at the same time, the temptation te 
reject this great Scriptural principle, which is so — set 
forth in almost all the Confessions of the Reformed churches, 
is strengthened by the opening thus made, for giving baptism 
to the children of those who do not makea ion of faith, 
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profession implied in the outward act, and to the corres- 
pondence between the outward act and the state of mind 
and heart of the recipient. When a man asks, in obedience 
to Christ’s command, to be solemnly washed with water, 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and when, in compliance with this request, he has bap- 
tism administered to him, he seems as plainly and as ex- 
plicitly to make a profession of faith in Christ, as when he 
applies for and obtains admission to the Lord’s table. Bap- 
tism, indeed, may be said to be merely a formal and solemn 
entering into Christ’s service, implying a promise to be there- 
after governed and guided by him. And it surely is this, at 
least, that is, this is just about as low a view as can be taken of 
the ordinance, and of the act of engaging in it. But even this 
view of it implies, that in the honest and intelligent reception 
of baptism, such views of Christ are professed as prove the 
existence of saving faith. Men cannot honestly and intelli- 
gently enter Christ’s service and profess their unreserved sub- 
mission to his authority, unless and until they have been 
led to adopt such views of what is revealed in Scripture con- 
cerning him, as imply and produce true faith in him asa 
Saviour. Why should any man desire and ask to be washed 
with water in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 


Ghost, unless he has already been led to adopt such views of 
the three persons of the Godhead, and of the way of salvation, 
as must have led him to embrace Christ as all his salvation 
and all his desire? In short, an application to be baptized, 
and the being actually baptized as the result of the application, 
plainly imply a profession, that the person so acting has been 


already led to believe in Christ, to receive and accept of him 
as his Saviour and his Master, and that he intends to profess 
or declare, by being baptized, the views he has been brought to 
entertain concerning Christ, and the relation into which 
he has been led to enter with “yg to Him, and to pledge 
himself to the discharge of all the obligations which these 
views and that relation impose. When this state of mind 
and feeling has not been produced, we cannot conceive that 
the baptism of an adult can be an honest and intelligent 
act. The nature of the act itself, and the almost universal 
consent of the Christian church, in every age and country 
down till the present day, attach this meaning and significance 
to the baptism of an adult ; and, if so, the baptism of any one 
who has not believed and been born again, must be a hypo- 
critical mockery, a profane and daring farce. 

This view of the matter is confirmed, we think, by all that is 
said in the New Testament, whether in explicit statement or in 
indirect allusion, concerning the relation between baptism and 
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the great spiritual blessings which are invariably connected with 
faith in Christ, viz., remission and regeneration. The relation 
subsisting between baptism and these fundamental blessings 
involves a discussion of the whole topics comprehended in the 
controversy about baptismal justification and regeneration, 
and on this we cannot enter. We would merely remark, that 
it seems to us pretty plain, that the Scriptural statements which 
are usually brought to bear upon the settlement of this con- 
troversy, and which are founded on by the advocates of bap- 
tiemal regeneration, imply, that some connection subsists be- 
tween baptism, in the legitimate use of it, and these funda- 
mental blessings, while the view which has been devised by 
modern congregationalists, and is defended by Dr Halley, seems 
to deny any connection whatever between them. The texts 
referred to seem to imply either, that baptism, in the right and 
legitimate use of it, is a sign or symbol, a seal and a profession 
of remission and regeneration, as previously confe and then 
existing in the party baptized, or else that regeneration is pro- 
duced or bestowed in baptism, and through the instrumentalit 
of that ordinance. The first of these views is, we are 
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that which is sanctioned by Scripture, and certainly it has been 
generally taught by the Reformed churches. The latter is the 
common Popish and Tractarian doctrine, and though it has no 
solid Scriptural ground to rest upon, it can be defended from 


Scripture with some plausibility, and this is more, we think, 
than can be said, so far as concerns this branch of the argument, 
in favour of thenotion, that baptism may be rightly and honestly 
applied for and received by men who have not already and 
previously received faith in Jesus Christ, the forgiveness of 
their sins, and the regeneration of their natures. But we can- 
not at present discuss this subject. We would only say, before 
leaving it, that we cannot but regard the serious error to which 
we have adverted, as affording another illustration of a danger 
formerly mentioned, that, viz, of allowing the notions or im- 
pressions which the special exceptional case of infant baptism 
1s apt to suggest, to influence unduly our views about baptism 
in general, and even about the sacraments asa whole. The 

iving undue prominence to the special case of infant baptism, 
is very apt to blind men’s eyes to the strength of the evidence, 
- that baptism in ‘its general import and object, that is, adult 
baptism in its legitimate use, implies a profession of faith in 
Christ, and can therefore be rightly received and improved 
only by believers ; while, at the same time, the temptation te 
reject this great Scriptural principle, which is so explicitly set 
forth in almost all the Confessions of the Reformed churches, 
is strengthened by the opening thus made, for giving baptism 
to the children of those who do not make a ion of faith, 
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and who would not, or should not, have been admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper. 
2. We must now proceed to advert to the second leading di- 
vision of the subject, viz., the objects of the sacraments, or the 
urposes for which they were instituted, and which they are 
tted and intended to serve, or what is virtually the same 
thing, the beneficial effects which men are warranted to expect, 
and do receive, from the right use of them. There is, as we 
have mentioned, a very close connection between this topic 
and that which we have already considered. If the sacra- 
ments were intended for believers, if their proper subjects are 
those only who have already been united to Christ, and been 
born again of his word, then it follows, that they could not 
have been fitted or intended to be auxiliary or instrumental 
in bestowing or producing anything which is implied in the 
existence of saving faith, or in effecting anything which is 
involved in, or results from, saving faith, wherever it exists. 
Upon the ground, then, of what has been already set forth 
under the former head, it follows, not only that justification and 
regeneration are not bestowed or produced in or by baptism, 
but that they must have been already bestowed and produced 
before baptism can be lawfully or safely received. This is a 
principle of fundamental importance, and it is confirmed by all 
that is taught us in Scripture, both with respect to the subjects 
and the objects of the sacraments. There is, indeed, no prin- 
ciple more important with reference to this whole matter, 
wistibes viewed theoretically or practically, whether regarded 
as an exposition of truth, or as a security against corruption 
and abuse, than that the sacraments are intended for believers, 
and of course must have been fitted to aid them in some way 
or other, in the great work of carrying on the life of God in 
their souls, in promoting their growth in knowledge, righteous- 
ness, and holiness. The sacraments are means of grace, that 
is, they are ordinances or appointments of God, which are in- 
tended to be in some way auxiliary or instrumental in con- 
veying to men spiritual blessings. The blessings conveyed by 
the sacraments, and to be expected from the right use of them, 
cannot of course be those which, according to God’s arrange- 
ments, are conveyed to men, and must exist in and be 
sessed by them, before the sacraments can be lawfully and 
honestly received. It is a fundamental principle of Scriptural 
doctrine, that justification and regeneration are necessarily 
and invariably connected with faith, and that they are cotem- 
poraneous with it, whatever may be the precise relation sub- 
sisting among them in the order of nature. Whoever has been 
enabled to believe in Jesus Christ has been justified and re- 
generated ; he has passed through that great ordeal on which 
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salvation depends, and which can occur but once in the history 
of a soul. d if these principles are well founded, then the 
spiritual blessings which the sacraments may be instrumental 
in conveying, can be those only which men still stand in need 
of, with a view to their salvation, after they have been justi- 
fied and regenerated by faith. And these are the forgive- 
ness of the sins which they continue to commit, a growing 
sense of God’s pardoning mercy, and grace and strength 
to resist temptation, to discharge duty, to improve privilege, 
and to be ever advancing in holiness, or, to adopt the language 
of the Shorter Catechism, in describing the blessings which 
pray wag or flow from justification, adoption, and sanctifica- 
tion, they are “assurance of God’s love, peace of conscience, 
joy in the Holy Ghost, increase of grace and perseverance 
therein to the end.” There is nothing asserted or indicated 
in Scripture to preclude the conveyance of any or all of these 
blessings, through the instrumentality of the sacraments, as 
well as of the other means of grace. On the contrary, there is 
good Scriptural ground, why believers should expect to receive 
in the right use of the sacraments, any or all of these blessings, 
according as they may need them. And, accordingly, it is the 
general doctrine of the Reformed Confessions, that the great 
leading object of the sacraments, the main purpose which 
they were designed and fitted to accomplish, is just to be 
instrumental or auxiliary in conveying these blessings to those 
who have believed through grace, in producing these results in 
those who have already been renewed in the spirit of their 
minds, and to do this mainly, if not solely, by strengthening 
and confirming their faith. 

We have ray t had occasion to quote the a 

es in which this doctrine concerning the great ing 
object or design of the sacraments, is set forth in the West- 
minster symbols, but it may be proper to advert to them 
somewhat more formally in this connection. In the Con- 
fession of Faith, c. 27, the main position laid down regard- 
ing the sacraments is this, that they “are holy signs and 
seals of the covenant of e, immediately instituted by God, 
to represent Christ and his benefits, and to confirm our inte- 
rest in him, as also,” &c. Here the general nature and cha- 
racter of the sacraments is declared to be that they are holy 
signs and seals of the covenant of grace, and the principal ob- 
ject, the leading design, on account of which they were insti- 
tuted by God, is said to be “to represent Christ and his 
benefits, and to confirm our interest inhim.” The “ represent- 
ing Christ and his benefits” applies more properly to the 
sacraments in their character and functions as signs, “ the 
confirming our interest in him,” in their character and function 
as seals. The representing or signifying Christ and his bene- 
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fits, that is, the blessings of the covenant of grace, and the 
doctrines or promises which unfold and offer, and which, when ~ 
believed and applied, instrumentally convey or bestow them, 
applies more immediately to the mere symbols or elements, 
and to the preaching of the gospel to all without distinction 
or exception, which is involved in the selection and appoint- 
ment of such symbols, as recorded in the New Testament. The 
“ confirming our interest in him” brings under our notice the 
more limited and specific object of the sacraments, as brought 
out in the actual individual participation in them by persons 
duly qualified and rightly prepared. This latter statement 
suggests at once as a fundamental point in the doctrine of the 
sacraments, and, of course, as true of baptism as well as the 
Lord’s Supper, that they are intended only for those who have 
already obtained an interest in Christ by faith, and that they 
are designed to benefit these persons mainly by confirmin 
this interest in Christ, which they have already acquired, soe 
which they must have possessed before they could lawfully 
and beneficially partake, even in the initiatory sacrament of 
baptism. This important principle is also explicitly declared 
in the 19th chapter of the Confession, which treats of Saving 
Faith. Concerning saving faith, it says, that “it is ordi- 
narily wrought by the ministry of the word, by which also, 
and by the administration of the sacraments and prayer, it is 
increased and strengthened.” Herethe increasing and strength- 
ening of saving faith, previously produced and already exist- 
ing, is ascribed to the administration of the sacraments, and 
of course is predicated equally and alike of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; and this incidental, though most explicit, as- 
sertion of the principle, that the sacraments were designed to 
increase and strengthen saving faith, shews how familiar the 
minds of the compilers of the Westminster Confession were 
_ with a doctrine, which is now very much ignored by many who 
profess to follow in their footsteps. 

The same doctrine as to the objects of the sacraments 
is very explicitly set forth in the Larger Catechism, where, 
in answer to the question (162), What is a sacrament? 
it is said, that “a sacrament is an holy ordinance insti- 
tuted by Christ in his church, to signify, seal, and exhibit 
unto those that are within the covenant of grace, the bene- 
fits of his mediation, to strengthen and increase their faith 
and all other graces, to oblige them to obedience, to tes- 
tify and cherish their love and communion one with another, 
and to distinguish them from those that are without.” We 
have already shewn that, according to the strict grammatical 
construction of this sentence, the expression, “ those that are 
within the covenant of grace,” is used simply as synonymous 
with believers, and not in the wider sense in which it might 
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include also the children of believers; and that, therefore, the 
Larger Catechism agrees with the Confession of Faith and the 
Shorter Catechism, in setting forth this great doctrine in re- 
gard to the subjects of the sacraments, viz., that they are in- 
tended for believers, for those who have already received the 
gift of faith ; not meaning to exclude the baptism of infants, 
which was regarded as fully sanctioned by Scriptural autho- 
rity, but virtually conceding, 1st, that the full and adequate 
idea of a sacrament, as exhibited in adult baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, does not directly and thoroughly apply to the 
case of infant baptism ; and 2d, that it is of more importance 
to bring out fully and explicitly the sacramental principle, the 
true and full doctrine of the sacraments as applicable to adult 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, than to attempt to lay down 
some more vague and diluted view upon this subject, which 
might include the special and peculiar case of the baptism of 
infants. This being assumed, we see that the Larger Cate- 
chism, in entire accordance with the Confession] of Faith, 
gives it as the true account of the general nature and charac- 
ter of the sacraments, that “they signify, seal, and exhibit” 
the benefits of Christ’s mediation to believers, and that their 
primary leading object is to strengthen and increase faith and 
all other graces, where these have been already produced. The 
three other objects here assigned to the sacraments, viz., “ to 
oblige them to obedience, to testify and cherish their love and 
communion one with another, and to distinguish them from 
those that are without,” all, be it observed, applicable only to 
believers, are usually described by theologians, and were, no 
doubt, regarded by the Westminster divines, as the secondary 
or subordinate objects or ends of the sacraments. And it is 
plain that, in respect of intrinsic importance in their bearing 
upon the salvation of sinners, they do not stand upon the same 
level with the great object and result of strengthening and 
increasing faith and all other graces, and thereby signifying, 
sealing, and exhibiting the benefits of the covenant of grace. 
The general definition or description of a sacrament given 
in the Eiiochen Catechism is very explicit in declaring, that 
the proper subjects of the sacraments are believers, though 
it does not bring out so formally and fully what are their o 
jects or ends, except in so far as the truth upon this point is 
implied in their general nature and character. But as the 
statement in the Shorter Catechism is that with which most 
ple in Scotland are familiar, though in many cases, we fear, 
familiar only with the words, without understanding the 
meaning, it may be proper to give a somewhat full and formal 
explanation of it, even though this may involve some repeti- 
tion. Itisthis: “ A sacrament isan holy ordinance instituted 
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by Christ, wherein by sensible signs Christ and the benefits 
of the new covenant are represented, sealed, and applied to 
believers.” 

1. This statement explicitly asserts, as we have shewn, that 
the sacraments, baptism as well as the Lord’s Supper, are in- 
tended for believers, and produce their appropriate beneficial 
results only in those who by faith receive them, while it as- 
sumes or takes for granted, that those who partake in them 
are duly qualified for doing so, by the possession of that faith 
which, in receiving them, is professed or declared. 

2. The things which are represented, sealed, and applied to 
believers in the sacraments are, “Christ and the benefits of 
the new covenant,” not some of the benefits of the covenant, 
however important and fundamental, but these benefits as a 
whole, everything, including both a change of state and of 
character, which is invariably connected with saving faith ; not 
the covenant of grace, regarded merely as a statement or ex- 
position of a certain compact or transaction revealed in Scrip- 
ture and bearing upon the salvation of sinners, but the grace 
of the covenant, or the blessings which the covenant offers, 
conveys, and secures. Any attempt to represent baptism, or 
the water the application of which constitutes baptism, as re- 
presenting or signifying remission apart from regeneration, or 
regeneration apart from remission, and any attempt to explain 
the difficulty about sealing by distinguishing between the 
covenant of grace and the grace of the covenant, and alleging 
that sacraments are seals of the covenant, but are only signs 
or symbols of spiritual blessings, is precluded by the terms of 
this statement, and still more explicitly by the further ex- 
planation given in the Confession of Faith and Larger Cate- 
chism. 

3. “ Christ and the benefits of the new Covenant” are here 
declared to be equally and alike “ represented, sealed, and ap- 
plied,” and this one complex position being predicated of them, 
it cannotin consistency with this statement be alleged, that these 
benefits, or any of them, are either represented and not sealed, 
or sealed and not represented, in reference to any class or sec- 
tion of legitimate and worthy recipients. The admission of 
the accuracy of this description of a sacrament implies, that 
there is a sense in which Christ and his benefits are, in bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, not only represented and signi- 
fied, but also sealed and applied to believers. 

4. The “ signify, seal, and exhibit” of the Larger Catechism 
are evidently identical with the “ represented, sealed and ap- 
plied” of the Shorter, “ signify” being synonymous with “ re- 
present,” and “exhibit” with “apply.” And in considering 
these expressions, we have first to advert to the question of the 
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consistency of this account of the nature and character of the 
sacraments, with the view which, as we have seen, is given in 
these symbols, of their main object, their principal design. 
There is no difficulty in perceiving how the signifying and 
sealing here ascribed to the sacraments, accord with the doc- 
trine which represents their leading object to be, to confirm or 
strengthen a faith previously existing, and thereby to contri- 
bute to convey the blessings which believers still need. Sig- 
nifying and sealing naturally suggest the idea, that the things 
signified and sealed not only exist, but are actually ssed 
by those to whom they are signified and sealed. Whatever 
may be the precise kind of influence and effect indicated b 
these words, they assume or imply, that the things of whic 
they are predicated have been already bestowed or conveyed, 
and are now. held or possessed. The sacraments are for be- 
lievers. In describing their general nature and character, it 
is usually assumed that the persons who receive them are duly 
qualified by the possession of faith ; by receiving the sacra- 
ments, they express and exercise their faith ; they thus have 
all the great fundamental blessings, the possession of which is 
invariably connected with the existence of faith, signified 
and sealed to them ; and the tendency and effect of this are 
to strengthen and increase their faith, and thereby to convey to 
them more fully and abundantly those other blessings of which 
they still stand in need. 

But while the signifying and sealing ascribed to the sacra- 
ments are plainly, whatever may be their precise meaning and 
import, quite accordant with the general doctrine taught con- 
cerning their objects, there seems to be more difficulty about 
“ exhibiting” or “applying.” Do not these words convey the 
idea of conferring or bestowing what was not previously pos- 
sessed ? Do they not thus sanction the notion, that Christ and 
his benefits are conveyed or bestowed, not previously to the 
lawful reception of the sacraments, but in and by the use of 
them ? Now, in opposition to this notion, we take the position, 
that the doctrine that the sacraments are for believers, and 
assume the previous existence in worthy recipients of the great 
spiritual blessings with which saving faith is invariably con- 
nected, is far too explicitly and too fully set forth in the 
Westminster symbols, in accordance with the general doctrine 
of the Reformed churches, to admit of its being set aside or 
involved in uncertainty, on the ground of a single vague and 
ambiguous expression, even though there were ter difficult 
than there is, in interpreting that expression in harmony wit 
the general strain of their teaching. The proof of this in the 
statements of the Confession and Catechismas, is too clear to leave 
room for the application of any collateral and subordinate evi- 
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dence. But it so happens, that we have evidence of this sort, 
which would be conclusive as to what was the doctrine which 
the Westminster divines intended to teach upon this point, 
even though the language of their symbols, taken as a whole, 
had been much more ambiguous than it is. This evidence we 
find in statements contained in Samuel Rutherford’s “ Due 
Right of Presbyteries,” and in George Gillespie's “ Aaron's 
Rod Blossoming.” Rutherford and Gillespie are, literally and 
without any exception, just the two very highest authorities 
that could be brought to bear upon a question of this kind, 
at once from their learning and ability as theologians, and from 
the place they held and the influence they exerted in the actual 
reparation of the documents under consideration. That 
Rutherford held the views about the sacraments which we have 
ascribed to the Westminster standards, is quite certain from the 
following quotations from the work above referred to :— 

“ All believers as believers, in foro Det before God, have right to 
the seals of the covenant ; those to whom the covenant and the body 
of the charter belongeth, to those the seal belongeth; but in foro 
ecclegiaatico, and in an orderly church way, the seals are not to be 
conferred by the church upon persons because they believe, but be- 
cause they profess their believing ; therefore, the apostles never 
baptized pagans, but upon profession of their faith.” “ Certainly, 
God ordaineth the sacraments to believers as believers, and because 
they are within the covenant, and their interest in the covenant is 
the only true right of interest to the seals of the covenant ; profes- 
sion doth but declare who believe and who believe not, and conse- 
quently who have right. to the seals of the covenant, and who not; 


but profession doth not make right, but declareth who have right.” 
(P. 185 and 258.) 


There is no great difficulty connected with the Lord’s Supper, 
so far as concerns the point now under consideration, The 
difficulty applies only to baptism, and in regard to baptism 
the following statements of Rutherford are conclusive :— 

“1. Baptism is not that whereby we are entered into Christ’s 
mystical and invisible body as such, for it is presupposed we be mem- 
bers of Christ’s body, and our sins pardoned already, before baptism 
come to be a seal of sins pardoned. But baptism is a seal of our 
entry into Christ’s visible body, as swearing to the colours is that 
which entereth a soldier to be a member of such an army, whereas, 
before his oath he was only a heart friend to the army and cause. 

“2. Baptism as it is such, is a seal, and a seal as a seal, addeth 
no new lands or goods to the man to whom the charter and seal is 
given, but only doth legally confirm him in the right of such lands 
given to the man by prince or state. Yet this hindereth not, but 
baptism is a real legal seal, legally confirming the man in his actual 
visible profession of Christ, remission of sina, regeneration, so, aa 
though before baptism he was a member of Christ's body, yet, guoad 
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nos, he is not a member of Christ’s body visible, until he be made 
such by baptism.” (P. 211.) 


Gillespie, in like manner, has the following explicit state- 
ment upon this subject :— 


“The Papists hold that the sacraments are instrumental to confer, 
give, or work grace, yea, ex opere operato, as the schoolmen speak. 
Our divines hold that the sacraments are appointed of God, and de- 
livered to the church as sealing ordinances, not to give, but to testify 
what is given, not to make, but to confirm saints. And they not 
only oppose the Papist’s opus operatum, but they simply deny this 
instrumentality of the sacraments, that they are appointed of God 
for working or giving grace where it is not. This is so well known. 
to all who have studied the sacramentarian controversies, that I 
should not need to prove it, yet, that none may doubt of it, take 
here some few, instead of many testimonies.” (B. iii. o. 12., p. 409.)* 


Nay, what is somewhat remarkable, and singularly pertinent 
to our present purpose, we find that the same difficulty which 
we are now considering, is stated and answered by Gillespie, 
and that his answer to it is virtually a commentary upon the 
passage we are examining, and establishes the sense in which 
it was understood by those who may be regarded as its authors, 
thus not only proving that the doctrine we have asserted is to 
be maintained, notwithstanding its apparent discrepancy, with 
one expression, but at the same time shewing in what way 
this apparent discrepancy is to be explained, This remarkable 
passage of Gillespie is as Seas ettas will say, peradventure, 
that Protestant writers hold the sacraments to be, 1, Signifi- 
cant or declarative signs ; 2, Obsignative or confirming signs ; 
and 3, Exhibitive signs, so that the thing signified is given or 
exhibited to the soul.” Now these three points are manifestly 
identical with the three words pte ia in the catechisms, 
“signify, seal, and exhibit,” in the Larger, and “represent, 
seal, apply,” in the Shorter. The main question is, What is 
meant by the third point, exhibit and apply, or exhibitive 
signs? and Gillespie’s answer is this :— 

* Gillespie’s quotations in proof of his position are from the old Scotch Con- 


fession, the Synod of Dort, and the Belgic Liturgy, Calvin, ——_ Ursinus, 
Musculus, Bucer, Festus Hommius, Aretius, Vossius, Pareus, Waleus, &c. 


We give one of ag ery evs from Ursinus, who was the principal author of 


the Heidelberg or Palatine Catechism, because it is a very brief, terse, and com- 
prehensive statement of the substance of the doctrine of the Reformed churches, 
in regard both to the subjects and objects of the sacraments, as contradistin- 
guished from the word or the truth, and because we wish to mention that there 
is no divine of the sixteenth century, who has brought ont more clearly and 
fully the great principle, that the leading object of the sacraments is the con- 

rmatio . “Quasi non pueris jam notum sit, verbum et conversis et non 
conversis esse annunciandum, quo illi quidem confirmentur hi vero convertantur ; 
sacramenta autem iis esse institute qui jam sunt conversi et membra dei 
facti.” Judicium de disciplina ecclesiastica. Oper. tom. iii., p, 808, not p. 
89, as it is printed in Gillespie. 
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“T answer, that exhibition, which they speak of, is not the giving . 


of grace where it is not (as is manifest by the aforequoted testi- 
monies), but an exhibition to believers, a real, effectual, lively appli- 
cation of Christ, and of all his benefits, to every one that believeth, for 
the staying, strengthening, confirming, and comforting of the soul. 
Our divines do not say that the sacraments are exhibitive ordinances, 
wherein grace is communicated to those who have none of it, to un- 
converted or unbelieving persons. 

“ By this time it may appear, (I suppose) that the controversy 
between us and the Papists concerning the effect of the sacraments 
(setting aside the opus gine which is a distinct controversy, and 
is distinctly spoken to by our writers, setting aside also the causali- 
tas physica and insita, by which some of the Papists say the sacra- 
ments give grace, though divers others of them hold the sacraments 
to be only moral causes of grace), is thus far the same with the 
present controversy between Mr Prynne and me, that Protestant 
writers do not’ only oppose the opus operatum and the causalitas 

-physica and insita, but they oppose (as is manifest by the testimonies 
already cited) all causality or working of the first grace of conver- 
sion and faith in or by the sacraments, supposing always a man to 
be a believer and within the covenant of grace before the sacrament, 
and that he is not made such, nor translated to the state of grace in 
or by the sacrament.” (P. 496-7.) 

We have very little space for quotations, but we think it of 
some importance to shew, that these views of the sacramental 
principle, or of the doctrine of the sacraments, which, though 
so clearly and fully set forth in the Westminster standards, 
have been so much lost sight of amongst us, were openly 
maintained by the leading divines of the Church of Scotland 
during last century. Principal Hadow and Thomas Boston 
may be regarded as the heads of two different schools of theo- 
logy in Scotland, in the early part of last century, and. as hap- 
pens not unfrequently in theological discussions, they divided, 
we think, the truth between them in the points controverted. 
They have both left very explicit statements of their views 
upon this subject of the sacraments, especially in regard to bap- 
tism, about which alone there is any difficulty, so far as con- 
cerns the points we have been considering. Principal Hadow 
lays down this position, that the commonly received doctrine 
of the Reformed churches does not “ascribe any other virtue 
or efficacy to baptism, than what is moral and objective, in 
ae and signing the promises, confirming of faith, and 
exhibiting or applying the promised benefits of the covenant 
unto believers, by way of a sign and seal, which still supposeth 
grace already conferred on those in wiom this sacrament hath 
its due operation ;” and he supports this and one or two other 

itions of a similar import and tendency, by quotations from 
wingle, Bullinger, Peter Martyr, Musculus, Polanus, Wollebius, 
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Aretius, Calvin, Beza, Spanheim, Turretine, Heidegger, Bucer, 
Zanchius, Ursinus, Pareus, Wendelinus, Rivet, Walzus, 
Hoornbeck, Essenius, Leydecker, Mastricht, Witsius, Alting, 
Maresius, Gomarus, Maccovius, Ames, Arnoldus, Danzus, 
Chamier, Amyraut, Du Moulin, thus furnishing, like Viering 
a great storehouse of materials fora theological display. (The 
doctrine and practice of the Church of "Tectaed anent the’ 
ra of Baptism, p. 23. Published anonymously in 
1704.) 

Boston’s views are brought out in the following extract from 
my Miscellany Questions in Divinity, Q vi., works in folio, 
p. 384 :— ep 


“The sacraments are not converting but confirming ordinances; they 
are appointed for the use and benefit of God’s children, not of others ; 
they are given to believers as believers, as Rutherford expresses it, 
so that none other are subjects capable of the same before the Lord. 
Either must we say they have no respect at all to saving grace, or 
that they are appointed as means of the conveyance of the first 
grace, that is, to convert sinners, or finally, for confirmation of grace 
already received. If it be said they have no respect at all to saving 
grace, then baptism cannot be called the baptism of repentance, nor 
are persons baptized for the remission of sins, nor can it be looked on 
as a seal of the righteousness of faith, all which is evidently against 
Scripture testimony. If it be said they are appointed as means of 
the conveyance of the first grace, then, first, either there are none 
converted before baptism, which is manifestly false, or else baptism 
is in vain conferred on converts, which is no less false. But surely 
in vain are means used to confer on any that which they had before. 
Second, it were unfaithfulness to Christ and cruelty to men to with- 
hold the sacraments from any person whatsoever. Were it not soul 
murder to withhold the means of conyeyance of the first grace from 
any, and unfaithfulness to him who will have all men to be saved 
and come to the knowledge of the truth. But that the sacraments, 
and particularly baptism, are not to be conferred on all promiscuously, 
none can deny. Wherefore it remains that they are indeed appointed 
for confirmation, which doth necessarily suppose the pre-existence of 
grace in the soul, seeing that which is not cannot be confirmed.” 


These quotations confirm every thing we have said, as to the 
doctrine which has been regarded by the most competent 
judges as taught in the Westminster standards. We have 
room only for one other short quotation, from Dr John Er- 
skine, probably the test divine in the Church of Scotland 
in the latter part of last century. 

“ Scripture sufficiently proves that the sacraments of the New 
Testamant are signs and seals of no other covenant than that cove- 
nant of grace which secures eternal happiness to all interested in it. 
And the partaking of them manifestly implies a partaking of covenant 
blessings on the one hand, and the exercise of faith on the other. 
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To begin with baptism, John baptized for the remission of sins, and 
so did Christ’s disciples. We are told that baptism saves us, and by 
baptism we are said to put on Christ, to die, to be buried, and to rise 
with him, because the water in baptism represents and seals that 
blood of Jesus which cleanseth from the guilt of sin, and purchases 
for us the sanctifying influences of the Spirit, and all other needful 
blessings. Baptism, then, is a seal of spiritual blessings. And 
spiritual blessings it cannot seal to the unconverted.” (Theological 
issertations, Diss. ii., p. 94.) 


We have now explained as fully as our limits would allow, 
the doctrine taught in the Westminster standards eoncerning 
the subjects and the objects of the two sacraments of the 
Christian church, that is, the persons who can lawfully and 
beneficially partake in them, and the purposes which in these 
persons they are fitted and intended to accomplish. Another 
question still remains to be considered, viz., Have we any further 
information as to the way and manner in which the sacraments 
produce their appropriate effects, or as to the principles which 
regulate the production of the results? So much mischief 
has been done to the souls of men by the perversion or abuse 
of the sacraments, that we consider it necessary, in connection 
with this branch of the subject, to state again distinctly what is, 
of course, obviously implied in the views we have explained, 
viz., that men who outwardly partake in the sacraments without 
having been previously led to believe in Christ Jesus, can derive 
from them no benefit whatever. Persons who are still unbe- 
lieving and impenitent, do not, in receiving baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper, discharge a duty, or perform an acceptable act 
of worship, or enjoy and improve a privilege or mean of grace. 
On the contrary, they are only committing a sin, because thev 
are presumptuously engaging in a sacred service, while desti- 
tute of the qualifications which God has required, and because, 
in the very act of outwardly receiving the sacraments, they are 
making a false and hypocritical profession, they are declaring 
by deeds the existence of a certain state of mind and heart, 
corresponding to the outward act they are performing, while it 
has really no existence. The sacraments can be expected to 
become the means of grace, or the channels of conveying 
spiritual blessings, only when men rightly receive them, that 
is, when they are duly prepared for the reception of them, and 
when they faithfully improve them for their intended objects. 
With respect to the due preparation, there are required what 
the old divines used to call an habitual and an actual, or a 
general and a special, preparation. The habitual or general 
preparation is, of course, faith, without which already existing 
there can be no warrant for participating in the sacraments, 
and no capacity of benefiting by them ; and the actual or 
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special preparation is jut faith in exercise, under the influ- 
ence of right views and suitable impressions of our own wants 
and necessities at the time, and of the nature, character, and 
objects of the ordinance, whether it be baptism or the Lord’s 
Supper, in which we are about to engage. It is only in these 
circumstances that the sacraments can be ex to prove 
means of grace. 

The question thus becomes limited to this, In what way, 
or through what process, do the sacraments become instru- 
mental in conveying spiritual blessings to those persons, who, 
having previously believed in Christ, and been justified and 
regenerated, receive these ordinances under a due sense—of 
regard to Christ’s authority, and from a sincere desire to 
share more abundantly in the blessings of which they still 
stand in need, and which are all treasured up in him? Now 
as to the way and manner, the process and regulating princi- 
ples, according to which these men derive benefit from re- 
ceiving the sacraments, the Word of God has certainly not 
given us much direct or explicit information. And this, 
indeed, is just a part or a consequence of a more general truth, 
viz., that Scripture does not ascribe to the sacraments any 
such prominence or influence in the way of contributing to 
men’s salvation, by conveying to them spiritual anes. as 
the Popish or Tractarian theory does. There are, indeed, 


some important negative truths bearing upon this subject 
which are clear and certain, and which it is important to re- 
member and to apply, as the great securities against error and 


abuse. Most of these have been referred to already, but it 
may be proper now to state them together, and in this connec- 
tion.. They are chiefly these— 

1st, That the sacraments do not occupy any such place in the 
scheme of God’s arrangements, as to make the participation 
in them or in either of them, necessary to the possession and 
enjoyment of any spiritual blessing, or to entire meetness for 
heaven. 

The grounds on which this position rests are chiefly these, 
that the only thing on which these results universally and in- 
variably depend is union to Christ by faith, and that there is 
no spiritual blessing, not one of those things which accompany 
salvation and‘prepare for heaven, which may not be, and has 
not often been, enjoyed by persons, both infants and adults, 
who never in point of fact received either sacrament. 

2. That no spiritual blessings are derived from the sacra- 
ments, without the previous existence and the present exercise 
of true saving faith. 

3. That the sacraments become effectual means of grace and 
salvation, not from any virtue—that is, any power or worth, per- 
sonal or official—in him who administers them, nor from any 
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virtue in them—that is, from any intrinsic efficacy inherent in 
them, and resulting ew opere operato—and that they donot operate 
certainly and invariably in conveying any spiritual blessings. 

4. That the sacraments are not seals of spiritual a 
in any such sense as implies, that they are attestations to the 
personal character or spiritual condition of those who receive 
them, or, that the mere reception of the sacraments is to be 
held as of itself furnishing a proof, or even a presumption, 
that those receiving them are true believers, ‘and may be 
assured that they have reached a condition of safety. This is 
a point about which much ignorance and confusion prevail, 
and which it may be proper to explain somewhat fully. 
It is the almost universal practice of divines to apply the 
word “seal” to the sacraments, and to call them “ sealing 
ordinances.” But what they usually mean by the application 
of this term to the sacraments, it is not easy to determine. 
Indeed, we can scarcely resist the impression, that many 
divines, in professing to explain the function or influence of 
the sacraments as seals, have recourse to what is little better 
than an intentional ambiguity of language, as if they were 
anxious to insinuate, that there is something very important 
and mysterious in this sealing, while yet they carefully avoid 
giving any clear and definite explanation of what it means, 
as if from a lurking apprehension that the attempt to do so 
would make the whole mystery evaporate in their hands. 
We have already adverted to the general habit, from which 
the Reformers did not wholly escape, of speaking in a some- 
what inflated and exaggerated style about the importance, 
value, and efficacy of the sacraments, especially in connection 
with the subject of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 
The same tendency has ever since continued to be exhibited, 
more or less, in the Protestant churches, varied occasionally 
by a slight reaction towards the opposite extreme. And 
among Protestant divines this tendency to exalt and magnify 
the sacraments, has been very generally exhibited in connec- 
tion with the topic of their function and use as seals, a view 
of them which Romanists generally repudiate. 

It may be proper to advert, in the First place, to the origin 
and ground of the application of this word “seal” to the 
sacraments. The ground of it is, that the Apostle Paul (Rom. 
iv. 11) says that “ Abraham received the sign (onuswv) of cir- 
cumcision, a seal («pgwyida) of the righteousness of the faith 
which he had, yet being uncircumcised.” It has been inferred, 
that since the Apostle calls circumcision a seal as well as a sign, 
the same designation may be extended, first to baptism, and 
then to the sacraments in general. This may be regarded as a 
fair enough ground for the application of a word, but it fur- 
nishes rather a meagre warrant for the maintenance of a doc- 
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trine. Few men would refuse to admit, upon this ground, that 
the sacraments may be properly enough called signs and seals, 
but many might hesitate about basing upon such a founda- 
tion, a definite doctrine concerning the efficacy of the Chris- 
tian sacraments, or the way and manner in which they 
operate. Even about circumcision, the only sacrament con- 
cerning which the Apostle speaks directly, it is not ve 
certain, either, that it was a sign and seal to Abraham's 
descendants precisely in the same sense as it was to him, or, 
that the word “seal” is used in any sense materially different 
from the word “sign,” and not simply as exegetical of it. 
And if the Apostle’s statement leaves these two points some- 
what doubtful even about circumcision, it is scarcely possible 
that it can furnish any certain ground, for a definite theory as 
to the import of the word “seal,” when applied to the Chris- 
tian sacraments. And yet there is nothing else in Scripture 
which bears upon this question, so that we are left for the 
decision of it very much to inferences or deductions, as to 
what the words “sign ” and “ seal ” are fitted to suggest, when 
considered in connection with general views of the sacra- 
ments as a whole, estimated by the standard of Scripture, 
reason and experience. 

This matter of sealing is left very much on the same e 
and indefinite footing in the Westminster symbols. “They 
explicitly sanction, indeed, the application of the word and 
the idea to the Christian sacraments; but they wisely give 
no definition or explanation of what it means, and leave 
this to be deduced inferentially, from what is taught about 
the objects and ends of the sacraments. In addition to the 
declarations, that the sacraments are signs and seals of the 
covenant of grace, and that Christ and his benefits are sig- 
nified and sealed by them to believers, the only thing in the 
Westminster Confession or Catechisms which throws any 
light upon this subject, is the statement, that the sacraments 
are designed “to represent Christ and his benefits, and to 
confirm our interest in him,” confirmation being undoubtedly 
the leading idea which is suggested by the word “seal.” Our 
position is, that, whatever this sealing ascribed to the sacra- 
ments may mean, and whether or not it be practicable to 
explain it very definitely, it is not to be held as implying, that 
the act of participating in the sacraments affords any proof or 
evidence that those so participating are true believers, and 
have fairly entered upon the way which leadeth to heaven. 
We have scarcely ever felt more perplexity about any point 
than this, of what it is that Protestant divines in guserdl really 
mean to teach, in regard to the function and use of the sacra- 
ments as seals of spiritual blessings. Few have ventured 
distinctly and unequivocally to pronounce the sacraments to 
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be seals, in the sense of their being «pso facto attestations to 
the good personal character and the safe spiritual condition of 
those who receive them, from a sort of feeling, apparently, 
that this is too absurd and preposterous a notion to be openly 
propounded and deliberately maintained ; while yet many seem 
very unwilling plainly to repudiate it, as if afraid that, by 
doing so, they might be held to be lowering the dignity and 
value of the sacraments. We have turned over a good many 
books by eminent divines, in which this topic is treated of, 
and yet we have found scarcely any in which the position we 
have laid down is, openly and unequivocally, either asserted or 
denied. And yet we think it of the last importance, as fitted 
to bear influentially upon the welfare of men’s souls, that the 
truth upon this point should be fully stated and enforced, in 
order that men may be delivered from the ruinous delusion 
which, we fear, many are disposed to cherish, viz., that the re- 
ception of the sacraments is somehow a valid attestation to the 
excellence of their character and the safety of their condition. 

The arguments which expose this delusion are at once of the 
most obvious and the most conclusive kind. From the nature 
of the case, the notion that the sacraments are personal attes- 
tations to character could not reasonably be entertained, un- 
less it had been declared in Scripture in the most direct and 
explicit terms, while, in fact, it has no foundation whatever 
to rest upon, except that there has been a pretty general 
consent to transfer to the Christian sacraments the word 
“seal,” which the apostle applies to circumcision. In con- 
sidering the notion of the sacraments being seals, in the sense 
of personal attestations to character, we have, first of all, to 
strike off and put out of view, all those cases in which the 
sacraments are received by men who are not qualified and 
pe for receiving them aright by the possession of faith. 

o such persons nothing is sealed, on them nothing is bestowed. 
They certainly derive no benefit from partaking in the sacra- 
ments; by doing so, they only commit sin and incur the 
divine displeasure. In their case everything like sealing, 
regarded as implying any beneficial or gracious result, is out 
of the question. And yet the outward act is, in their case, 
the same as in the case of believers. The outward act of par- 
taking in the sacraments, the being baptized and the joining 
in the Lord’s Supper, may be regarded either as acts per- 
formed by the parties themselves, or as events which have 
occurred, results which have come about, under God’s super- 
intending providence. Viewed as acts of the parties them- 
selves, they are professions of faith, and, of course, should be 
actual exercises of faith, based upon a substantial conviction 
already existing in their minds, that they have been led 
to believe in Christ. A man who applies to be baptized, 
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declares in doing so that he is already substantially convinced, 
that he has been enabled to repent and believe, and that he 
desires and expects, through God’s blessing attending his bap- 
tism, to be enabled, among other things, to realize this convic- 
tion more fully, and to act more habitually under its influence. 
If he is really a believer, it may be expected that this result 
will indeed be produced ; butif so, this will not be because the 
fact of his being baptized is, or could be, reasonably regarded 
as being, on God’s part, anything like an attestation to the 
soundness of the view, which, in applying for baptism, he pro- 
fessed to entertain concerning his own character and condition. 
His actual reception of baptism is a mere providential result, 
which cannot in itself be regarded as conveying or implying 
any intimation of God’s mind, any declaration or indication 
on the part of the Searcher of hearts, as to the character of 
the pres baptized. The same providential result takes place 
in the case of those who are utterly unqualified from the want 
of faith, and also in the case of those who, though qualified 
for baptism by the possession of faith, have failed to derive 
from it any spiritual benefit whatever, because of their own 
sinful ken and negligence. In all these three cases, the 
outward act, viewed simply as a providential result, was the 
same, appointed or permitted by God, and could not therefore 


be an attestation or certificate of any thing concerning the 
parties baptized. 

The same considerations apply mutatis mutandis to the 
Lord’s Supper. A _ person applying for admission to the 


Lord’s Supper must be held to declare thereby, his substantial 
conviction, that-he has already been enabled to feed upon 
Christ by faith, and that he desires to be enabled to feed upon 
him more fully, and to share more abundantly in the bless- 
ings which he still needs. If he be, indeed, a true believer, 
and be duly careful to improve this ordinance aright, he is war- 
ranted to expect from it, by God’s blessing, an increase of grace, 
and more especially a growing strength of conviction, that he 
does possess that faith which enables him to feed on Christ, 
and is the earnest and the pledge of heaven. But this result 
is not produced because the partaking in the Lord’s Supper is 
directly and in itself an attestation on God’s part, or an evi- 
dence furnished by Him, that he is a true believer ; and the 
proof that it is not so, is because one event in this, as in ordinary 
temporal providences, happens to the righteous and to the 
wicked, that is, because the act of communicating as an actual 
result, occurs equally in the case of those who are unqualified 
for the ordinance, and, of course, derive from it no benefit, and 
of those who are qualified for it by their faith, but who, upon 
some occasions may, through their sinful negligence, have de- 
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rived from it no spiritual benefit whatever, as well as of those 
who were qualified and benefited communicants. This is suffi- 
cient to prove, that there is nothing in the act of communicating, 
viewed directly and by itself, which can be regarded as havin 
anything of an attestation, on God’s part, to the actual person 
character and condition of the communicant, while it leaves us 
abundant room for the conviction, that God's Spirit employs the 
process of communicating as a whole, that is, as including the 
views and feelings which may have been called forth in con- 
nection with it, for supplying more abundantly “assurance of 
God's love, peace of conscience, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
The process by which men may be legitimately assured, that 
they have attained to a condition of safety, and that they may 
rely on attaining to heaven, involves an argument, which may 
be put in the form of a syllogism, and there is nothing about 
the outward act of receiving the sacraments which can be 
introduced legitimately and Harm into any of the steps of 
this argument, Weare very far indeed from saying, that assur- 
ance of God's love and peace of conscience are usually pro- 
duced, in point of fact, by processes of argumentation, termi- 
nating in the conclusion that we shall be saved. We believe 
that the possession of these, as of all other spiritual blessings, 
is dependent upon the indwelling and operation of the Holy 
Ghost, and that he often, in his gracious sovereignty, sheds 
abroad in the hearts of believers, according to their necessities, 
a sweet sense of God’s favour, and a foretaste and certainty of 
heaven, without the intervention of any process of argument 
to prove, that this state of mind is right and warrantable. 
But, while this is true, it is not the less true that, when doubts 
are raised, whether from without or from within, about the 
grounds of our hope and confidence in relation to God and 
eternity, we should be ready to shew, that they do rest upon a 
solid foundation of argument,—argument which must be con- 
structed out of materials derived both from the word of God 
and from ourselves. The process, in that case, must be sub- 
stantially to this effect: Whosoever believeth, or, whosoever is 
born again, or, is animated by love to God, or, possesses true 
holiness, shall be saved. I believe, have been born again, love 
God, am holy, and therefore, &c. Now, the essential thing 
in any argument of this sort, is, that the particular quality or 
circumstance about the individual on which the conclusion is 
based, be really a thing which Scripture teaches to be an in- 
variable accompaniment of salvation, and which is, therefore, 
when its existence is satisfactorily established, or warrantably 
believed, a certain test of a condition of safety. And while 
this holds true of faith, regeneration, love, and holiness, it 
does not hold true of the act of partaking in the sacraments ; 
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and this, therefore, cannot constitute a valid element in any 
alleged attestation on God’s part to the character and condi- 
tion of the recipient. No one, simply on the ground, that he 
has been baptized, or has partaken in the Lord’s Supper, that 
in God’s ordinary providence these things have come about as 
results, is warranted to regard it as certain, or even probable, 
that he has obtained precious faith, and has from death 
to life. And no believer is authorised to deduce directly from 
the mere fact that he has actually partaken in the sacraments, 
any confirmation to the conviction, which alone would warrant 
him to partake in them, viz. that he is a believer. To say 
that those who are enabled to partake in the sacraments duly 
qualified and rightly prepared, are warranted to entertain good 
hope through grace, is nothing to the purpose, for here, mani- 
festly, everything is thrown back upon the state of mind, which 
must be ascertained by appropriate means and evidences, 
and which, when once ascertained, is of itself sufficient to au- 
thorise the conclusion, irrespective altogether of sacraments. 
The actual participating in the sacraments by persons quali- 
fied for it by their faith, is indeed to be men @ gracious 
providence, afavour or kindness which God has vouchsafed, and 
for which we ought to thank him. But, regarded in this 
aspect, as a providential occurrence, it stands upon the same 
footing, and is to be judged of by the same principles, as any 
other outward mean of grace, such as an opportunity of read- 
ing or hearing the word ; while it is but too certain that many 
rh ig through their own sinful negligence and shortcom- 
ings, often fail to derive any — benefit from the sacra- 
ments as well as from the word. 

These considerations, taken in connection with thé utter 
want of evidence on the other side, while, at the same time, 
the position we are controverting is of so peculiar a kind, that 
it could be received only on the ground of evidence of singular 
force and explicitness, seem to us amply sufficient to prove, 
that the sacraments are not seals of the covenant of grace, or 
of the spiritual blessings it imparts and secures, in any such 
sense as implies, that they are attestations to the personal 
character and condition of the recipients. The mere partici- 
pation in the sacraments does not of itself furnish any proof 
or even presumption, that those who do so are warranted to 

themselves as having attained a condition of safety, 
while, at the same time, it is also true, that the sacraments are 
intended to be instruments or channels of conveying or im- 
parting to believers stronger faith, increase of grace, and fuller 
assurance, and that, when rightly used and duly improved, 
they are ordinarily made the means, in the hand of the divine 
Spirit, in accomplishing these important results. 
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It is of the highest importance, both theoretically and prac- 
tically, that all these negative views concerning the sacra- 
ments, their nature and necessity, their proper subjects and ob- 
jects, and the way in which they produce their appropriate 
results, should be distinctly understood and habitually remem- 
bered and applied. We are persuaded that they furnish the 
only adequate security against gross error in doctrine, and 
war aerag wr in practice. The whole history of the church 
shews how powerful and deep-seated are the tendencies in hu- 
man nature, to exaggerate the importance, the value, and the 
efficacy of the sacraments, to ascribe to them effects or results 
which they are not fitted or designed to accomplish, and to 
encourage to partake in them persons, who not only cannot 
derive from them any benefit, but who are guilty of sin in 
receiving them. The practical result of these erroneous and 
exaggerated notions about the sacraments, which have pre- 
vailed so widely, and which seem to spring up so readily in 
the minds of professing Christians, is not only to involve 
men, that is, all who partake in them without faith, in a 
direct act of aggravated sin, but to harden them in their state 
of guilt and impenitence, by deluding them into the belief, 
that all danger is past, and that they have reached a condi- 
tion of safety. The tendeney of these confused, erroneous, 
and exaggerated notions of the sacraments, is to lead men into 
the belief, more or less distinctly developed, that they are jus- 
tification and regeneration, or, that they furnish evidence of 
the presence of these indispensable blessings, or, that they may 
serve as a sort of substitute for them. And, in one or other 
of these ways, we cannot doubt that the sacraments operate 
powerfully, in point of fact, in wrapping men in utter delu- 
sion about their spiritual condition, and in sending them 
down to destruction with a lie in their right hand. 

It is true that these notions about the sacraments are plainly 
and distinetly brought out only by Romanists and high church- 
men, but we are persuaded, that in their germs or elements, they 
prevail extensively, though in an obscure, confused, and latent 
form, among Protestants and professing Christians in general. 
It is at least as true of the doctrine of the sacraments as of any 
other department of Romish theology, that it has a deep foun- 
dation in the tendencies of depraved human nature, and that 
its germs or elements spring up spontaneously in the hearts of 
unrenewed men. We have no doubt, that if the vague and 
confused notions concerning the sacraments, which float unde- 
veloped in the minds of the great body of the more careless 
and ill-informed persons who are in the habit of attendin 
Protestant places of worship, could be gauged and estimated: 
it would be found that they embody, however obscurely and im- 
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pus the sum and substance of what is fully and explicitly 
ught. out in the Council of Trent, and in the Tracts for the 
Times. We would find plain traces of the germs at least of 
the notions, that the sacraments in some way or other produce, 
or imply, or prove, the existence and possession of the great 
blessings necessary to salvation, viz., justification and regenera- 
tion, and are thus fitted, directly and of themselves, to lead 
men to rest satisfied in the conviction, that they need enter- 
tain no serious apprehension about their eternal destiny. 

We believe that the notion of sacramental justification and 
regeneration, more or less distinctly developed, has always 
been, and still is, one of the most successful delusions which 
Satan employs for ruining men’s souls, and that there is 
nothing of greater es importance than to root out this 
notion from men’s minds, and to guard them against its ruinous 
influence. This can be done only by impressing on them right 
views of the sacramental principle, or the general doctrine of 


the sacraments, and applying it fully both to baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; and especially by bringing out the great 
truths, that the sacraments are intended for believers, that 
they can be lawfully and beneficially received only when 
faith has been already produced, that they imply or suppose 
the previous existence of the great fundamental blessings of 


remission and regeneration ; while, at the same time, they do 
not, simply as external acts or providential results, afford any 
proof or evidence of the possession of these blessings, or of 
the existence of the faith with which it is invariably con- 
nected. These views go to the root of the matter, and if fully 
and faithfully applied, would prevent the fearful mischief, 
which cannot, we fear, be reached in any other way. 

These truths, it will be observed, are toa large extent nega- 
tive. They consist mainly of denials of certain notions, about 
the nature and necessity, the subjects, objects, and effects of 
the sacraments, which are very apt to spring up in men’s 
mings, and which have been openly maintained by Roman- 
ists and High Churchmen. And when we reflect upon the 
extent to which these unwarranted and extravagant notions 
about the sacraments have prevailed, and upon the fearful 
amount of injury they have done to the souls of men, we feel 
much disposed to remain contented with a theology on this 
subject which might be characterized as negative, and are not 
inclined to take much trouble in trying to bring out a very 
full and detailed account of how it is that the sacraments 
produce their appropriate effects. We reckon it about suffi- 
cient to know, that they are not intended for those who have 
not already faith and regeneration ; that they do not produce 
any beneficial results which may not be comprehended under 
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the general head of aiding and assisting believers in carrying 
on the work of sanctification in their hearts; and that they 
do not directly and of themselves furnish any evidence, that 
faith and regeneration have been produced, and that the 
work of grace has been begun. Let men firmly believe and 
carefully apply these negative doctrines, and they will thus 
be preserved from error and delusion, and at the same time 
will be able, if they carefully improve what they know, and 
wait upon God for his blessing, to derive from the sacraments 
all the spiritual benefits they were ever fitted and intended 
to be the means of conveying. 

For in truth, as we have said, there is scarcely any addi- 
tional information given or suggested in Scripture, as to 
the way in which the sacraments operate, and produce their 
beneficial results. The substance of what is indicated in 
Scripture upon this subject, both negatively and positively, 
is thus expressed in the Shorter Catechism :—“ The sacra- 
ments become effectual means of salvation, not from any 
virtue in them, or in him that doth administer them, but 
only by the blessing of Christ, and the working of his Spirit 
in them that by faith receive them.” Here, while faith is 
required as an indispensable previous condition, the whole 
beneficial result, in its bearing upon men’s salvation, is re- 
solved into “the blessing of Christ and the working of his 
Spirit.” This implies the exercise of the divine sovereignty 
in making the sacraments means of grace, shuts out the idea 
that the enjoyment of any spiritual blessings is tied or re- 
stricted to the reception of these ordinances, and reminds us 
that we have no more certain grounds for counting as a 
matter of course, on deriving spiritual benefit from partak- 
ing in them, than from waiting on the reading and hearing 
of God’s word. We are to wait upon God in this matter 
by abounding in prayer for the outpouring of his Spirit, and 
by seeking to have our minds, in all respects, rightly and 
suitably exercised in connection with the dispensation of the 
sacraments ; and in these circumstances, we have ordinarily 
good ground to expect, that God will make them the means 
or instruments of “ confirming our interest in Christ,” by “ in- 
creasing and strengthening our faith and all other graces.” 

There is really nothing more declared or defined upon this 
point in Scripture, or in the Westminster symbols, except 
what may be implied in or deducible from their general charac- 
ter as signs and seals of the covenant of grace. And if this 
does not imply, that they are directly and of themselves decla- 
rations or attestations on God’s part of the existence of faith 
and regeneration, then it cannot with certainty suggest 
anything of a very precise and definite kind, though the lead- 
ing general idea that is indicated is obvious enough. We 
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have already had occasion to mention, that the views suggested 
by the application of the name and the idea of a seal to the 
sacraments, do not really involve anything so important, or 
intrinsic, or mysterious, as many seem to sup 
apart from deeds and signatures, are nothing, and even when 
duly appended to these, they are very small and insignificant 
things. The general idea suggested by the word is that of 
confirming, and there is no great difficulty in seeing how 
this idea may be applied to the sacraments, without imagin- 
ing that they are in themselves attestations on God’s to 
men’s individual character and condition, or that they involve 
anything very exalted or mysterious. There is, first of all, the 
general consideration, that Christ having expressly appointed 
these two special ordinances to be instruments or channels of 
conveying to men spiritual blessings, in addition to what may be 
called the more ordinary means of grace, the Word and prayer, 
we have in this very circumstance special grounds for confi- 
dently expecting his special blessing when we receive and use 
them slat. This consideration is well fitted to confirm us 
’ in our determination to improve the sacraments to the utter- 
most, and in our confident expectation of deriving spiritual 
benefit from doing so. 

And when we look more particularly to the character of 
the sacraments as outward actions of a symbolic import, 
we see plainly, that they have an individualizing, appropri- 
ating bearing or tendency, which fits them specially for being 
made the instruments in the hand of the Spirit of guid- 
ing us to a personal application of divine truth to our 
own condition and circumstances, and thus sealing or con- 
firming our faith, love, and hope. A believer, in partaking 
of the sacraments, stands forth, plainly and palpably, as mak- 
ing a personal profession of his faith in Christ, and giv- 
ing a personal promise and pledge to persevere in faith and 
obedience. The natural tendency of this is to lead him to 
realize more fully his actual position, obligations, and pros- 
pects as a believer, and this warrants the confident expecta- 
tion that the Spirit will actually employ it for accomplishing 
this result. But the sacraments are to be regarded as si 
and seals on the part of God as well as of man. And in this 
aspect their sealing or confirming character comes out in this 
way: God, by giving to a believer, in the ordinary course of 
his providence, an opportunity of partaking in the sacraments, 
does not indeed thereby attest or indorse his personal charac- 
ter and standing as a licoaks but He may be said to single 
him out and to deal with him in his individual capacity, ad- 
dressing to him personally, and in a manner and circum- 
stances a fitted to come home with power to his un- 
derstanding, heart, and conscience, the great truths of Scrip- 
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ture, with the knowledge, belief, and a greg of which all 
spiritual blessings are connected, and thus intimating his 
readiness and willingness to bestow, in connection with these 
ordinances, all needful spiritual blessings, i in accordance with 
all that he has revealed in his word, as lating his con- 
duct in such matters. Viewed as signs anil stills on God’s 

part, the sacraments may be fairly regarded as signifying or 
intimating this, and the declaration of all this in such circum- 
stances, and with such accompaniments, is well fitted to exert 
a sealing or confirming influence upon the minds of believers. 

The substance of this matter may be embodied in these two 
positions, 1st, That the Holy Spirit ordinarily employs the sa- 
craments, when received by persons duly qudlified : and rightly 
prepared, as means or instruments of conveying to them clearer 
views and more lively and impressive conceptions of what he 
has done and revealed in his word, with respect to the provi- 
sions and arrangements of the covenant o grace, and their 
special application to men individually. And, 2d, That the 
Holy Spirit, acting in accordance with the principles and . 
eenideendes of our constitution, ordinarily employs the sacra- 
ments, as means or instruments of i increasing and strengthening 
men’s faith with reference to all its appropriate objects, and 
thereby of imparting to them in greater abundance all the 
spiritual blessings which are connected with the lively and 
vigorous exercise of faith, that is, all those subordinate bless- 
ings, as in a certain sense they may be called, which accom- 
pany and flow from justification and regeneration.* 

We have now stated the substance of what is suggested by 
Scripture, and set forth in the Westminster Standards, concern- 
ing the way and manner in which the sacraments become means 
of grace and produce their appropriate beneficial effects, and, 
indeed, ‘more generally, concerning the nature and character, 
the subjects and the objects, the end and the effect, of these or- 
dinances. And we have done so under the influence of a strong 
desire and determination to avoid the very common and very 
injurious tendency, either, directly to overrate the value and 
efficacy of the sacraments, or to furnish facilities and encou- 
ragements to others to overrate them, by leaving our state- 
ments on these subjects in a condition of great vagueness 
and confusion. Any attempts to assign to them greater dignity, 
value, and efficacy than we have ascribed to them, or to invest 
them with a deeper shade of mystery, are, we are persuaded, 
not only unsanctioned by Scripture, but inconsistent with the 
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fair and legitimate consequences of what it teaches, and are 
fitted to exert an injurious influence upon the interests of 
truth and holiness. The strong natural tendency of men to 
substitute the tithing of mint, anise, and cumin, for the 
weightier matters of the law, to substitute the observance of 
outward rites and ceremonies for the diligent cultivation of 
Christian graces and the faithful discharge of Christian duties, 
is strengthened by everything which, professedly upon reli- 
gious grounds, either adds to the number of the rites and 
ceremonies which God has prescribed, or assigns even to pre- 
scribed rites and ceremonies an importance and an efficacy 
beyond what He has sanctioned. In the second of these ways, 
as well as in the first, the truth of God has been grievously 
perverted, and the interests of practical godliness have been 
extensively injured. Almost the only rites and ceremonies 
permanently binding upon the Christian church are baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper; and these have been in every age so 
distorted and perverted by exaggeration and confusion, as to 
have proved, in point of fact, the occasions of fearful injury to 
men’s souls. It is true that men have sometimes exhibited 
a tendency to go to the opposite extreme, to depreciate insti- 
tuted ordinances, and to reduce their importance, value, and 
efficacy below the standard which the word of God sanctions. 
But the tendency to overvalue the sacraments, and to make 
the observance of them a substitute, more or less avowedly, 
for things of much greater importance, is far more common 
and far more dangerous; more dangerous, at once, because 
it is more likely to creep in and to gain an ascendancy in 
men’s minds, and because, when yielded to and encouraged, 
it exerts a more injurious influence upon the highest and 
holiest interests, by wrapping men in strong delusion in regard 
to their spiritual condition and prospects, and leading them 
to build their hopes of heaven upon a false foundation. 

We have confined ourselves, in this article, to an explana- 
tion of the sacramental principle, or the general doctrine or 
theory of the sacraments as applicable to both these ordinances 
—a subject greatly neglected and misunderstood. We have 
referred to baptism and the Lord’s Supper, only, in so far as 
this was necessary, for illustrating something connected with 
the exposition of the general doctrine. We have had no occa- 
sion to dwell upon the Lord’s Supper, because the application 
of the general _ ara of the sacraments to it is plain enough, 
and because there is no serious difficulty connected with it, 
unless we had gone into the discussion of the kind and man- 
ner of the presence of Christ in this ordinance, which we re- 
gard as one of the most useless, senseless, preposterous contro- 
versies that ever was raised. We have been obliged to dwell 
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at some length on baptism, and especially infant baptism, 
chiefly because of the peculiar place which infant baptism 
holds, a peculiarity, the ignorance or disregard of which has 
introduced much error and confusion into men’s views upon 
this whole subject. The peculiarity is, that infant baptism 
really occupies a sort of subordinate and exceptional position ; 
while, at the same time, this peculiarity being overlooked, and 
infant baptism coming much more frequently under our notice 
than adult baptism, we are very apt to allow the specialties of 
this peculiar case to modify unduly our views, not only of 
baptism in general, but even of the sacraments in general.* 
he views we have set forth upon this subject may at first 
sight appear to be large concessions to the Anti-pedobaptists, 


* We had collected some materials to illustrate the injurious tendency of the 
ractice of giving undue importance and prominence’to infant baptism. We 
ave not now space to make use of these materials, but we may give a specimen 

or two. It has been very common for divines to lay down positions, in regard 
to infant baptism, much more strong and sweeping, and much more precise and 
definite, than Scripture affords us materials for maintaining, and then drawing 
inferences or deductions from them concerning baptism in general, and concern- 
ing the sacraments in “gmc Cardinal Bellarmine’s leading position, in dis- 
cussing the efficacy of the sacraments, is, that they are the true causes of justi- 
fication, or that they confer grace ex opere operato, and more particularly, that 
they cause or bestow justification or grace, in a very different way or sense from 
that in which the word or the truth may be said to do so, Protestants maintain- 
‘ing, he says, that they do this by stirring up faith and not otherwise, while he 
contends, that they truly justify, not by stirring up faith like a sermon, but b 
immediately effecting holiness. And his leading general proof of this is, that 
the sacraments are rightly administered non intelligentibus, and the proof of this 
again is the baptism of infants. (De Sacramentis in genere, Lib. ii. c. 8, tom. iii. 
p- 62.) 
Le Blanc, in treating de usu et efficacia sacramentorum, attempts, as usual, 
with t learning and ingenuity, to shew that Romanists and Protestants ap- 
roach much nearer to each other upon this subject than is only supposed. 

e defends the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and maintains the necessity 

of ascribing to the sacraments a power and efficacy beyond anything that comes 
under the description of objective and obsignative or sealing, and his principal 
argument in support of these substantially Popish views is derived from infant 
baptism. We give a brief specimen of his mode of discussing this subject :— 
“Quamvis autem Sacramenta objectivé in fideles agant, nec aliam habeant 
efficaciam quam que signis competit, plané tamen existimo efficaciam aliam eis 
esse tribuendam, quam que sit meré objectiva, id est, que sic pendeat a condi- 
tione ejus in quem efficacia sunt, ut absque illaé se exerere non possit. Cujus 
rei mihi est argumentum evidens Baptismaus infantium, perpetuo Ecclesize 0- 
dox# consensu probatus, et apud Christianos pené omnes receptus, ac firmum 
et validum in Scriptura fundamentum habens. Abhorret enim a sana doctriné, 
ut dicamus Baptismum in infantibus, qui post illum susceptum, ante rationis 
usum ex hoc vita rapiuntur, prorsus esse inefficacem. Quum enim Baptismus 
illis administratur rité et secundum Christi institutum, necesse est ut in illis sit 
efficax ; Siqnidem Sacramenta signa practica atque activa sunt, et effectu aliquo 
salutari non carent in omnibus qui illa debité suscipiunt. _ Et certé ad quid, et 
quo fine, infantes etiam statim et certé morituros baptizamus, secundum per- 
petuum Ecclesis Christiane morem, si nulla est in eis Baptismi efficacia? Sed 
queecunque tandem illa sit, Baptismus erga infantes objective nihil efficere 
potest: ac proinde Sacramenta aliter quam objective agunt.” (Theses Sedan- 
inses De usy et efficacia Sacramentorum, pp. 675-6.) 

Jurieu supported Le Blanc in his views about baptismal regeneration, and 

this gave rise to some very interesting controversial discussion. 
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those who deny the lawfulness of the baptism of infants, and 
to affect the solidity of the grounds on which the practice of 
Pedobaptism, which has ever prevailed almost universally in 
the Christian church, is based. But we are firmly persuaded, 
that a more careful consideration of the whole matter will 
shew, that these views, besides being clearly sanctioned by 
Scripture, and absolutely necessary for the consistent and in- 
telligible interpretation of the Confessions of the Reformed 
churches, and especially of the Westminster symbols, are, in 
their legitimate application, fitted to deprive the arguments of 
the Anti-psedobaptists of the plausibility they possess. It can- 
not be reasonably denied, that they have a good deal that is 
plausible to allege against infant baptism. But we are satis- 
fied, that the plausibility of their arguments will always appear 
greatest, to men who have not been accustomed to distinguish 
between the primary, fundamental, and complete idea of this 
ordinance as exhibited in the baptism of adults, and the dis- 
tinct and peculiar place which is held by infant baptism, with 
the rh pment on which it rests. We would have liked 


to have explained and illustrated this point, and two or three 
other topics connected with baptism, to which we have referred 
incidentally in the course of this article, but our space is 


already more than exhausted, and we must conclude. We 
cannot do so, however, without simply stating what we regard 
as the leading positions that ought to be maintained and set 
forth, in order to guard against error and delusion on the sub- 
ject of infant baptism. : 

Our chief object in this article has been, to contribute some- 
thing in aid of dispelling the ignorance, error, and confusion 
which prevail in regard to the sacraments in general, that 
is, adult baptism and the Lord’s Supper, by bringing out 
certain positions, concerning their general character, their sub- 
jects, objects, and effects, which have been too much lost sight 
of. And, in like manner, we believe that ignorance and con- 
fusion, error and mischief, on the subject of infant baptism, 
are to be guarded against, chiefly by maintaining and estab- 
lishing the following positions :— 

Ist. That Scripture, while furnishing sufficient materials to 
establish the lawfulness and obligation of infant baptism, does 
not give us much definite information concerning it, does not 
furnish materials for laying down any very precise or definite 
deliverances as to its proper effects in relation to individuals, 
and that the whole history of the church impresses the lesson, 
that, upon this subject, men should be particularly careful 
to abstain from deductions, probabilities, or conjectures, be- 
yond what Scripture clearly sanctions. 

2d. That while believers are under the same obligation to 
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present their infant children for baptism as to be baptized 
themselves, if they have not been baptized before, no infants 
ought to be baptized, except those of persons who ought them- 
selves to be baptized as adults upon their own professivn, and 
who, being thus recognised as believers, are not only entitled, 
but bound, to be habitually receiving the Lord’s Supper. 
3d. That while believers are warranted to improve the ba 

tism of their children in the way of confirming their faith in the 
salvation of those of them who die in infancy, and in the way 
of encouraging themselves in a hearty and hopeful discharge 
of parental duty towards those of them who survive infancy, 
neither parents nor children, when the children come to be 

roper subjects of instruction, should regard the fact that they 
fiat been baptized, as affording of itself even the slightest 
presumption that they have been regenerated ; that nothing 
should ever be regarded as furnishing any evidence of regene- 
ration, except the appropriate proofs of an actual renovation of 
the moral nature, exhibited in each case individually ; and that, 
until these proofs appear, every one, whether baptized or not, 
should be treated ent dealt with in all respects as if he were 
unregenerate, and still needed to be born again of the word of 
God through the belief of the truth. 





Art. VII.—Commentary on the Gospel of St John. By Dr 
Avavustus Tuotvox, Professor of Theology in the University 
of Halle. Translated from the last German Edition. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 


In reading this rich volume we have been forcibly reminded 
of an incidental remark made by Hugh Miller, in his “ Old 
Red Sandstone,” on the sharp contrast presented by the brief 
record of the results of thought in writing, and the long, intri- 
cate, toilsome processes of years through which they may have 
been reached. 


“ There are the remains,” he says, “ of two several creations at once 
before us. The shore, too, is heaped with rolled fragments of almost 
every variety of rock—basalts, ironstones, hyperstones, porphyries, 
bituminous shales, and micaceous schists. In short, the young geo- 
logist, had he all Europe before him, could scarcely choose for him- 
self a better field. I had, however, no one to tell me so at the time, 
for geology had not travelled so far north; and so, without guide or 
vocabulary, I had to grope my way as I best might, and find out all 
its wonders for myself. But so slow was the process, and so much 
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was I a seeker in the dark, that the facts contained in these few sen- 
tences were the patient gatherings of years.” 


Of Dr Tholuck’s Commentary on John, the first. edition 
reached the public in 1826. On July 2. 1857, the’ preface to 
the seventh, or last German, edition, of which an excellent 
translation has been recently issued by the Messrs Clark of 
Edinburgh, was written. The entire volume, including several 
Prolegomena and Appendices to the Commentary, consists of 
only 440 pages. And though, as compared with the peculiarly 
instructive experience of our illustrious expositor of the mar- 
vels of the “Old Red,” the most illustrious of all foreign 
expositors of the divine Word in modern times, had lessfof 
merely pioneer-work to encounter, and greatly more in the 
way of suitable lights and aids to encourage him in his pro- 
gress, the contrast, in the case of the latter, between the 
palpable results embodied in words, as shewn by this volume, 
cad the silent, secret toils of years, discloses to the thoughtful 


student of literary life an experience, in many respects, more 
memorable than that of the former. 

We select, in partial] illustration of our meaning, the follow- 
ing observations on John viii. 46. Of the- philological and 
dogmatical value, however, we express no opinion. 


“ Chrysostom, Augustine, Luther (Th. xii. p. 1721), Grotius, Her- 
mann, take éwapria in the sense of ‘sin,’ while, on the other side, a 
large ajority, induced by the connection, have preferred taking it 
in the sense of Ysidog, in its various shades of meaning, ‘ lie, error, 
deceit ;’-thus Origen, Cyril, Erasmus, Schmid, Beausobre, Benzel, 
Kypke, Mosheim, Tittmann, Kiiinol, Liicke. 1st ed., Hase (Leben. 
Jesu, 3d ed. sec. 32). Since, however, in the theology of Schleier- 
macher, the doctrine of the sinlessness of Christ has taken the place 
of the church’s doctrine of his deity, a new effort has been manifest 
to retain for the doctrine of the sinlessness of the Redeemer, this 
grand dictum probans. Ullmann (Siindlosigkeit, 3d ed.) would only 
maintain, as at an earlier period Crell and Lampe had done, the 
general idea, ‘fault,’ that is, practical and theoretical ; but, for the 
meaning ‘ sin,’ in specie, we have the judgment of Olshausen, Liicke, 
2d and 3d ed., De Wette, and even Ullmann, in the 4th ed. p. 67; 
against his exposition particularly, Christ. Fr. Fritzsche has protested 
in the programmes which are now collected in the Opusc. Fritz- 
chiorum. After a renewed investigation, I must confess, that for 
the present I cannot agree with the expositors last named. I have 
consulted all the expositors to whom I could have access, who defend 
the meaning ‘sin,’ but have not been able to convince myself that a 
satisfactory connection can be made out if their view be adopted. 
Let us examine Liicke, for instance :—‘ As Christ elsewhere says in 
positive terms : If ye will not believe my words, yet believe my 
works ; so here he says, in negative terms : Ye do not believe me, 
though I speak the truth; wherefore do ye not? Can you perchance 
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demonstrate that, instead of doing the égya roi dsot (the works of 
God), I have been doing the works of sin; if ye cannot do this, why 
then do ye not believe when it is truth which I speak to you?’ But 
against this stands the fact, that this very thought, ‘if ye cannot do 
this,’ is not expressed, and that, if this were meant, we would look 
for an si 6 um instead of «i 88 dARdsi0v Aéyw. Chrysostom and Enthy- 
mius apprehend it in a manner which grasps the connection with 
yet more clearness and acuteness: ‘ The reason why do ye not be- 
lieve me, is none other than downright hatred of the truth, ¢ 3: um, 
simars +d tyxdnua (if this be not so, bring your accusation) ;’ but 
were this the meaning, would we not expect ydg after ric, and as 
there is none, must not the second be taken as antithetical to the 
first? We are forced, therefore, to look for some other mode of 
apprehending it. ‘Awagria has, in classic usage, the meaning of 
‘error’ (see Rapheleng. Annotat. ex Herod., and Kypke, in loc.) ; 
and Bretschneider, Lexic., 3d ed., cites from the New Testament 
itself, several places, as properly belonging to this definition : 
Fritzsche makes special reference to 1 Cor. xv. 34. But the mean- 
ing, ‘ fault, error,’ will not answer at all, since in that sense it would 
give an appearance as if the aAyéea of Christ were the product of 
meditation and of reflection, while it is in fact rather the ¢mmediate 
emanation of the unity of his self-consciousness with God, (v. 28, 
ch. vii. 17). We believe that Melancthon and Calvin have hit the 
true point, when they retain indeed the signification of ‘sin,’ but 
comparing 1 Cor. iv. 4, interpret the expression only of transgres- 
sion only within the sphere of his office, and ‘so far’ only of error. 
If, as Tittmann especially does, we might take the aq Sem in specie 
of the doctrina Christi de Christo (cf. 55), the expression would be 
rendered yet more clear; but embracing the practical Messianic 
activity, it may also be interpreted, ‘Have I in any case acted in 
conflict with the évroAy of the Father ?’” 


Nor is the full expenditure of mental energy, of which such 
an extract as this is the slight and feeble index, to be duly 
estimated by the months or years which may have passed 
away during its elaboration, or by the most adequate concep- 
tion that we can form of the rigid strain of the abstract intel- 
lect which was requisite to its production, or the manifold 
special references to authorities at all times that occur within 
it. Greatly more by contemplating the amount of conscience 
which is ever at work in the labours of the godly interpreter, 
of whom Dr Tholuck is so fine an instance, shall we in any 
right measure determine what the qualifications requisite toa 
truly scientific disclosure of the divine meaning of the Holy 
Ghost really are, or duly admire such qualifications when ex- 
emplified in any special production. 

“ Aristotle,” remarks an intelligent but anonymous critic of “ Au- 
gustus Béckh de metris Pindari,” “ whose works are a mine of prac- 
tical wisdom, in his Nicomachian Ethics, makes the remark that the 
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best and shortest way to understand moral science is to be a good 
man ; for, if we begin by a living experience of the what, the how 
and why will follow of themselves, and the facts of our moral ex- 
istence will by degrees assume a scientific shape in the natural 
workings of aspeculative mind. Agyn yag ro‘OTI- xau si rouro Qasvorro 
dgnxouwras, ovdsy wrpocdenoss rou AIOTI. . . . So also Quinctilian, in 
the same tone of high moral health, will not allow that even an 
orator can be formed out of any other materials than those which 
virtue supplies. ‘ Orator perfectus nisi vir bonus esse non potest.’ 
So sound and sensible in all ethical matters, that even a doctor of 
theology could not speak more properly. Arts and sciences, with 
all their pride and parade, are viewed as merely the outward limbs 
and flourishes of an inward soul; ratifications growing out from a 
substantial and abiding nucleus of humanity, the essence of which 
is expressed in these significant words—a good man. And what is 
this other than we are taught in that most pregnant passage of the 
Gospel of St John, ‘ If yedo my will, ye shall know of the doctrine.’ 
Faith and philosophy, which sometimes seem made only to quarrel, 
agree here; they both teach one and the same great truth; which, 
when reduced to its most general scheme (for it is by no means con- 
fined to ethics), may be expressed thus—all knowledge of things 
within us, and therefore most peculiarly human, presup a living 
experience of the thing attempted to be known; science of 
human emotions, or of the acts that are the expression of these emo- 
tions, can only proceed out of the fruitful soil of a soul which has 
been deeply stirred by these emotions; a man must be the thing 
before he can know it.” 


In grateful sympathy with the wisdom thus expressed, we 
must also be persuaded, that whilst in a truly scientific under- 
standing and explanation of God’s words, which postulates a lov- 
ing heart towards Jesus Christ, childlike dependence on the pro- 
mise of the Holy Ghost, and such an anxious reverence for the 
honour of the written word of God, as tends to secure the mind 
of the interpreter against the inroads of fanatical brutishness, 
self-satisfied ignorance, and vanity, with all the other intellectual 
and moral vermin that have so often laid waste the fair and 
fertile vineyard of divine truth, sacred hermeneutics impl 
many a weary conflict with manifold selfishness, constant self- 
denial, and unwearied self-forgetfulness. If accordingly we 
can duly estimate the cost and worth of an interpreter of 
the noble type of Tholuck, who “ trembles at the word of the 
Lord,” and in all whose labours a tender conscience vigilantly 
superintends the activities of his intellect, and the use of his 
almost boundless resources, we shall be prepared also to re- 
cognise in “ Philologia Sacra,” a department of theological 
learning, the real possession and faithful use of which demands 
the very highest qualifications, both spiritual and intellectual, 
that the Church of Christ can at any time seeure. 
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No weak efforts of intelligence, no small shallow scholarship, 
no stinted sympathies with broad, profound, recondite forms of 
thought, no feverish impatience of minute research, no lazy, 
desultory dreamy guesses at meanings, above all, no im- 
petuous embrace or tenacious grasp of the novelties of half 
truths, and no proud, carnal, worldly aspirations after place or 
renown, will make‘a trustworthy interpreter of the divine word. 
Because, while it has been graciously given both to bring 
down every high thought of man’s righteousness, and to teach 
and enable him to submit nateserebiiy to the righeousness of 
God in Christ, it is also better fitted by far, if regarded simply 
in the light of an ancient writing, a portion of the world’s re- 
ligious literature, to test the real qualities of human effort, 
chasten and regulate the applications of scientific skill, and 
call forth, in order to its adequate elucidation,{the accumulated 
treasures of human knowledge, than any other product what- 
ever of the human intellect. 

“To transfer,” says Landerer, “ such a book from a dead to a 
living language, from the past to the present, from the re- 
lations and surroundings of its own origin to the different cir- 
cumstances of other countries and times, demands, it is easy 
to see, a very large amount of science.” Now, without a 
parallel in modern times is Tholuck’s compliance with this 
demand. In him, Augustine’s conditions, when he says, “ Dux 
res, quibus nititur omnis tractatio Scripturae, modus inveniendi 
quae intelligenda sunt, et modus proferendi que intellecta 
sunt,” are most rigorously fulfilled. Not only on the great 
highways of learning that are accessible to every scholar, but 
in the most upland, sequestered, recluse paths of ancient lore, 
may his venerable form be met, reminding us greatly of that 
dear old man of whom a loving heart, wielding a most musical 
pen, has so sweetly said,— 

“ There, as I think, thou wilt behold the eyes, 
And hear the voices, of those ancient saints, 
Whose few, yet precious pages, once the sport 
Of gusty winds, became thy pious care : 
The Sardian Melito—Polycrates— 
Papias the Phrygian—Pinytus of Crete— 
Julius—and Hegesippus—and the rest ; 
Who lived before those seven, to whom St John 
Spake words of warning, gave their souls to God.” 

In the highly spiritual tone of his work, however, above eve 
other excellence legitimately demanded of the exegetic mind, 
is Tholuck deserving of affectionate regard and worthy of imita- 
tion. In earnest sympathy with the sacred books, he freely 

et reverentially appreciates their distinguishing character and 
ife, and thus has acquired a familiar and close, because friendly, 
understanding of the proper meaning. Fully acknowledging 
that deeply solemnising law of Immanuel’s kingdom, “ér: 34 
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morrén Ort tov O87 hudis ioerdeH sieerbew sic rhv Bacirsiav rou bed,” the 
acquirement of scientific hermeneutics has been to him a pro- 
found discipline, that, strictly ordered by the laws of conscience - 
and demanding severe self-denial in the exercise of intellect, 
has been at the same time sweetened by the spirit of love, and 
ennobled by the dominion of genuine submission. 

Shall we, then, enjoy the sympathy of the reader as we now 
proceed to indicate in some detail, what appear to us to be 
the essential notes of the mind and position of Dr Tholuck, 
as a highly instructive hermeneute, as these have been more 
especially impressed on our admiring attention by the latest 
and highest form of his Commentary on St John ? 

Let us pause for a moment, in the first place, in the study of 
our author's peculiar emotional temperament, as the auxiliary 
of his thinking—his strong susceptibility of resting with affec- 
tionate interest on simple and common events and sayings, and 
tracing them up to lofty springs in the human soul,—his almost 
womanly tenderness in contemplating rf of gentle love 
and lowly endurance, and that swift evolution of analogies 
equally soothing and severe in their practical meaning, that 
ever accompanies a nature of so much warmth and sprightli- 
ness as his. Are not such elements of character in them- 
selves in no small degree pledges of excellence in interpreta- 
tion? And do we not behold Tholuck himself as much at 
least as he saw Claudius, when yotomp, | from the “ Wands- 
becker Bote,” Th. 1, p. 9 A, of the latter, the following 
charming words: “I love best of all to read in St John.. 
There is in him something so perfectly wonderful—dusk and 
night—and the quick lightning throbbing through them ! 
The soft clouds of evening, and behind the mass the big full 
moon bodily !—something so sad, so high, so full of presage, 
that one can never weary of it. When I read John, it always 
seems to me that I see him before me, reclining at the Last 
Supper on the bosom of his Lord, as if his angel held the 
light for me, and at certain parts would place his arm round 
me, and whisper something in my ear. I am far from under- 
standing all t ead yet often John’s idea seems to hover be- 
fore me in the distance; and even when I look into a place 
that is entirely dark, I have a presension of a great, glorious 
sense, which I shall some day understand, and hence I catch 


so eagerly at every new exposition of the Gospel of John. 
"Tis pa most of them oly rite the evétiltig’ Hlouds, and 
never trouble the moon behind them.” 

Into the simple elements of John’s character our author is 
naturally well fitted to enter with a loving concern, and so, 
in the masterly use of his science, he is peculiarly qualified to 
interpret his thoughts. ; 
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“ This disciple, then,” he remarks at page 2, ‘‘ by the whole course 
of his life, is a representative of that class of Christians who, by a 
gentle and gradual unfolding of their inner life, have become what 
they are, as Paul, on the other hand, is a representative of those 
who have been transformed by a sudden conversion. In his inter- 
course with the Redeemer, John now revealed such a tenderness of 
heart, a disposition so susceptible of moulding, an attachment so 

rofound, as to render him peculiarly dear to Christ, to which John 
himself alludes, though without mentioning his own name, John 
xiii. 23, xix. 26, xx. 2, xxi. 7.” 

“ If we connect the image of John which his Gospel and Epistles 

give of their author, with certain traits of his life which antiquity 


has preserved to us, he appears to as a tender, affectionate, rather 


feminine character, which already displays itself in the diffluent 
and hovering recital, and especially in the passages where, with 
elegiac sadness, he speaks of the unbelief of the world, chap. i. 10, 
xi. 3, xix. 32, xii. 37. Originally, this tenderness was not destitute 
of a certain susceptibility to sudden flashes of anger, as is by no 
means rarely the case in this class of feminine dispositions; they 
are repelled as vehemently as they are attracted. 

“ At a recent date, Neander, and especially Liicke, have desig- 
nated ‘vehemence and choler’ as ‘the individual temperament’ of 
the apostle ; but certainly no other vehemence is supposable than 
one which stands to tenderness as the opposite pole in the one orb 
of character.” 


In Tholuck’s high oriental culture is another special pro- 
perty of thought and association, which, to use a painter’s 
term, has had an eminently toning effect on his intellectual 
sympathies with the fourth Gospel, when viewed on its human 
side, as the special fruit of the idiosyncracy of John’s thinking. 

Is it needful, here, to recall to the memory of the reader the 
fact that an Aramaic tincture has strongly dyed the Hellenism 
of John’s style and diction? After no classical fashion, for 
example, are his propositions distributed, or his thoughts con- 
nected, He stands in these respects at a distance—equally 
remote and trenchant—from the subtle elaboration of clauses, 
the exquisite equipoise of sentences, the profound inter- 
penetration of the inward with the outward, that in pure 
Greek diction fuse thought and word into a living unity of 
form and matter. How obviously, for example, are his con- 
stantly recurring xa/ and oj dictated by the movements of 
J wen 3 thought, and foreign to the compact spirit of occident- 
alism! Nor could this be the simple result of the Evangelist 
John having had fewer oppertaaieee of becoming initiated 
into the prevailing forms of Hellenism which,Paulus, Hug, 


and Credner, with our own accomplished countryman Roberts, 
have, we think, shewn to have had considerable prevalence in 
Palestine. Because, if duly attending to the social and eco- 
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nomic position of his nts, we cannot but believe that 
John must have enjoyed the advantages at least of an ordinary 
education. Jt must, on the contrary, be traced, as we believe, 
to something deeper and stronger amidst the simple elements 
of his character, and ‘to his special aptitude for acquiring, 
in his intercourse with others, the stronger forms of Jewis 
thought and feeling. And in illustration of this view, we ask 
the attention of the reader to the following words of Dr 
Tholuck. “In Palestine, as we learn from Gal. ii. 9, the 
Apostle still had the stricter legal tendency. Even the Apoca- 
lypse, at least, rests decidedly on an Old Testament coche 
ground, and several men who sprung from John’s school (if 
that expression be allowable), Papeas, Hegesippus, and Ire- 
nus were Chiliasts ; Hegesippus, in fact, had Ebionitish ten- 
dencies.” 

An expositor, accordingly, of St John’s Gospel, in whom the 
ready perception of the Semitic genius in forms of thought 
and expression that is not only there but throughout the New 
Testament so distinctly traceable, does not partake almost 
more of the nature of an instinct than of reflective effort, will, 
in our judgment, be but meagrely fitted for doing his work 
successfully. His logical intellect may be equal to the task of 
turning his knowledge of grammar, historical and geographical 
connections, and the analogia fidei, to the best account. A 
serious defect, however, there must be in his methods of work, 
so long as, through ignorance of the modes and spirit of ori- 
entalism, but especially of the Semitic character of thought, 
in the Old Testament, which has for so long and so fearfully 
prevailed in the churches of this country, and is even now 
contemplated by many within their pale without either shame 
or remorse, the discerning faculty—the eye to detect the best 
points of view with the true colours of things—is greatly ab- 
sent. To the hermeneute as to the poet, “fine issues” come 
not but to “spirits finely touched,” who have learned, it may 
be, almost unconsciously, to know what to look for, and where 
to find it. Shall we be judged to be unwisely desultory and 
digressive if, in order to express our strong sense of the need 
of cultivating, by enlarged and earnest study, the Oriental in- 
stinct, in order more especially to an adequate feeling of St 
John’s Gospel, we borrow what we know to be no very remote 


image of our meaning from Sir John Herschel’s Treatise on 
Astronomy :— 


“There are cases,” remarks that most eee writer, “in 
the application of mechanical principles with which the mathema- 
tical student is but too familiar, where, when the data are before him, 
and; the numerical and geometrical relations of his problems all cleer 
to_his conception, when his forces are estimated and his lines mea- 
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sured, nay, when even he has followed up the application of his 
technical processes, and fairly arrived at his conclusion, there is still 
something awanting in his mind—not in the evidence, for he has 
examined every link, and finds the chain complete—not in the prin- 
ciples, for those he well knows are too firmly established to be shaken 
—but precisely in the mode of action. He has followed out a train 
of reasoning by logical and technical rules, but the signs he has 
employed are not pictures of nature, or have lost their original 
meaning as such to his mind ; he has not seen, as it were, the pro- 
cesses of nature passing under his eye in an instant of time, and 
presented as a whole to his imagination. A familiar parallel or an 
illustration drawn from some artificial or natural process, of which 
he has that direct and individual impression which gives it a reality 
and associates it with a name, will, in almost every case, supply in 
a moment this deficient feature, will convert all his symbols into real 
pictures, and infuse an animated meaning into what was before 
& lifeless succession of words and signs.” 


In his keen oriental sense, Dr Tholuck enjoys a power of 
discernment, in which, perhaps, he is at the present day un- 
rivalled among sacred interpreters. Some scholars, indeed, may 
excel him in a wider range of eastern literature, though even 
that is in no small degree a thing of doubt, but in that 
refined discrimination of forms of thought and transitions 
of opinion which is so potent in philological criticism, his 
name as an orientalist is pre-eminent. Enjoying in early life 
the successive instructions of Kosegarten, Von Dietz, Ideler 
and Wilken, his high aptitude for oriental study soon became 
known. When only twenty-two years of age, he gave to the 
world “ Hints for the study of the Old Testament,” and his 
“ Sufismus,” a treatise on the Pantheistic system of the Per- 
sians. Four years afterwards, in 1825, he published an antho- 
logy of the Oriental Mystic Poetry, with prefatory notices of 
the character of mysticism scan, and that of the east in 
particular. In 1826, his Speculations of the later orientalists 
respecting the doctrine of the Trinity appeared, and in 1830, a 
core on the Egyptian or Indian origin of the name Jehovah. 

nstead, however, of extending our list of his works on eastern 
literature, we shall now, by one or two extracts from his Com- 
mentary on St John, exemplify the influence of these studies on 
his exegetical labours. It will, however, conduce in some 
measure to the more full appreciation of the following pas- 
sages, if we add the remiaskable testimony afforded by the 
illustrious Hegel to their author’s talent for the interpretation 
of eastern modes of thought and forms of belief. “The rich 
contributions which Tholuck has given us in his Anthology of 
the Oriental Mystics, from the Poems of Dschelaleddin, and 
others, were produced with views like those which we have 
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here presented. In his introduction, Tholuck shews what a 
thorough comprehension he has of the mystic philosophy ; ‘he 
there determines very accurately the Eastern, and that of the 
Western and Christian writers in reference to this system.” 

Let our first extract be from section I. of the author's dis- 
cussion of the “ Doctrine of the Logos in its Historical As- 
pect.” In speaking of the use by the Old Testament writers of 
the word N70, he says :— 


“Most concur in the view, that there exists a certain 
indeterminateness, that sometimes (as the word does not properly 
designate a personal being, signifies legatio not legatus), they entitle 
a concrete appearence of God yN , at others give the name to a 

rsonal created being (Hitzig.on Isaiah, p. 622, v. Coelln’s Bibb. 

heol. i. p. 190, seq. Baumgarten-Crusius Bibb. Theol., p. 307). But 
in the former case even, God, in as far as he reveals himself to 
men, is distinguished from God in himself ; he speaks of bim, refers 
to him, he is his representative. The expression, Isa. lxiii. 9, ‘the 
angel of his face, is peculiar, a name given even to an angel who is 
the Mediator of what does for Israel. We could hardly explain the 
term as Steudel does, by Matt. xviii. 10; rather, ‘the angel in 
whom I am by my active providential presence.’ We must con- 
sider, also, the exceedingly remarkable passage, Exod. xxxiii. 12-23. 
Here, first of all, Moses implores the Lord to make known to him 
who is to be sent with him. The answer, ver. 14, is, ‘My face 
shall go with thee ;’ and he adds, ‘ J will bring thee to rest.’ There- 
upon Moses repeats his request, ‘Yea, thy face, yea, thou must go 
with us ;’ and God replies, ‘The very thing thou askest I will do.’ 
Moses now emboldened desires to see the g of God. The answer 
is, ‘My beauty (°3%0) thou shalt see. I will pass by thee; when 
I am by, thou shalt look after me ("FTN), but my face (*2) thou 


canst not see.’ First of all, it is necessary to remark, at this point, 
that the » >) is used here in different senses. For where it stands in 
opposition’ to “The, it designates the profundity of the Godhead, as 
the face is the nobler part of men. Where, on the contrary, the face 
of God is said to go with them, it is a circumlocution for person, as 
in many other places. There is, besides, a distinction made here 
between an inner and an outer side of God, his essence and his 
appearance ; the former remains closed to man, the latter is opened. 
It is called the glory, the beauty of God. This glory of God, at 
other times, appeared also to the people (* 1935), Exod. xvi. 10, 


xxiv. 16, xl. 34; 1 Kings viii. 11. The word of God is also men- 
tioned as mediating the creation of the world, Psa. xxxiii. 6 (see 
2 Pet. iii. 5);.and in Psa. exlvii. 15, Isa. lv. 11, as mediating the 
government of the world, the manifestation of the divine energy. (See 
the Festprogramm. of Olshausen on Heb. iv. 12, in his Opuscul.) 
The Spirit of God, from the very beginning of the world, appears as 
the fructifying, motive principle, and is, furthermore, the principle 
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by which all animated creatures have life (Psa. civ. 29, 30, Job 
xxxiv. 14), and by which men have wisdom and sanctifiying 

(Psa. li. 13, cxliii. 10). Wisdom also, that is, the attribute of God 
which assigns to things their objects, appears in the Old Testament 
with a certain independency, even in Job xxviii. 12, seq., more dis- 
tinctly Prov. viii. 22, seq. She is called the daughter of God, who 
arose as the firstling of his work (379 MYWN), before the founda- 


tion of the earth, she was anointed queen of the world; at the crea- 
tion of the world, she was by God’s side as the artificer by whom he 
arranged the whole. ‘ The relation between God and the world, and 
between wisdom and the world, is contemplated as that of a tender 
parental love.” (Ewald, Poet. B.B. d. A.T. iv., p. 76.) 


But once again, because of our intense admiration of Tho- 
luck’s deep-toned orientalism, by which, as by an arch of 
widest human sympathies, he links together the most distant 
modes of thought, we invite the reader’s earnest regard to the 
following sentences :— 


“Ch. i. v. 29. From the solitude in which Jesus, after his baptism, 
had abode, he comes again to the Jordan. Of the object of Jesus’ 
coming, nothing specified is mentioned, since the evangelist is 
concerned only with the testimony of the Baptist. If the words be 
not, as most regard them, a sudden prophetic inspiration, they are 
yet uttered with a design presupposed, especially v. 36, of directing 
the disciples to Jesus. The grand significancy of Jesus, he finds in 
his propitiatory office. In the expression of 'O duvig rot Seod, it is an 
obvious inference from the article ’O, that a designation already 
well known is alluded to, somewhat like 4 j/Za rod "Iesoos (Isaiah xi. 
10, Romans xv. 12), and it is most natural to think of Isaiah liii. 7. 
By the genitive rod ésov, this Lamb is more particularly characterised, 
either as destined by God, or as well-pleasing to God, cf. igya rov doi, 
(vi. 28). “Argon dmag = PyNw) is, in many connections, equivalent 


to dpaige?, ‘to take away sins.’ But digew also means, in the Septua- 
gint, to bear (Lam. iii. 27), hence dig duag. for TY 233. If the 
Baptist had in his eye the prophecy in Isaiah liii., we must adopt 
the /atter meaning, since, in Isaiah liii. 11, we have expressly DANDY, 

ID NW, xa ras auwagriag avrwv avo. The bearing of the sins 
of the world, is therefore the suffering for the sins of the world, which 
indeed is the basis on which the taking away is accomplished. It 
is true, lambs were only used under circumstances for sin-offerings ; 
but the more readily could the Baptist designate Christ as the expi- 
ating lamb, if he intended at the same time to direct attention to 
the feature of patient suffering, which had been held up by Isaiah. 
That the words of the Evangelist are to be explained in the mode 
mentioned, is confirmed, too, by this, that in Rev. v. 6, 12, xiii. 8, 
Christ, with reference to his expiatory death, is called dgviov éogaypévoy, 
ef. also, 1 Pet. i. 19. The difficulty, however, now arises, that the 
Baptist, on this view, must have known something of a suffering 
Messiah ; and yet this idea was one which remained wholly unknown 
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to the most intimate disciples of Christ, in fact, to those very ones 
also who, like John, had had intercourse with the Baptist (Matt. 
xvi. 21-23). Strauss and Bauer draw the inference that the Evan- 
gelist here also imputes his own creed to the Baptist. Were we 
compelled to concede that Jewish antiquity knew absolutely nothing 
of a suffering Messiah, yet even then he who concedes to the Bap- 
tist an extraordinary inepiration, such as ver. 33 expressly testifies 
of, can have no difficulty in allowing a similar one here. Do we not 
find a similar prophetic glance of the Spirit in Simeon, Luke ii. 25 ? 
(Krabbe Leben Jesu, p. 155.) Had not the Baptist already an- 
nounced that the Messiah would establish his kingdom only by con- 
flict with the portions of the people whose minds were alienated from 
God (Matt. ili. 12; Neander, Leben Jesu, 3d ed. p. 66; M‘Clin- 
tock and Blumenthal’s Tr., sec. 40). Even though he speaks here of 
redemption in its widest extent—rod xéouov—yet this cannot appear 
strange upon the lips of one who had declared that God could raise 
up children to himself from the stones that lay by Jordan. But the 
position which has been taken anew by De Wette, and falsely 
grounded on John xii. 34, that the times before the Christian era 
were wholly unacquainted with a suffering Messiah, cannot, by any 
means, be conceded. Numerous passages from the Rabbins argue 
the very opposite. See Martini, Pugio fidei ed. Carpzov, p. 852; 
Hulsius, in his instructive work, with which few are acquainted, 
Theol. Judaica. Bredw, 1653, p. 309; Schmidt, Bibl. f. Krit. u. 
Exeq. i. p. 43-49; Hengstenb. Christol. I. i. p. 252-292, I. ii. p. 
291, seg. It is true that the age of the Rabinnical authors, from 
whom these testimonies are adduced, is uncertain; yet, supposing 
that the whole of them wrote subsequent to the birth of Christ, 
would this doctrine, so hateful to a carnal Judaism, be brought out 
at the very period when the Christians everywhere were proclaiming 
a crucified Messiah in that preaching, which was unto the Jews a 
stumbling-block ? Would the Jews have taken refuge in the fig- 
ment of a twofold Messiah, one a suffering, the other exclusively 
glorious one, if the doctrine of a suffering Messiah had not found 
confirmation in their ancient exegetical tradition? The opinion 
defended formerly by many (Herder, Gabler, Paulus), that the Bap- 
tist only meant to allude to the gentleness with which the innocent 
martyr bore the sinful treatment of the world (cf. tcégay digs, 
1 Maccab. xiii. 17), need no longer be confuted, as it has been uni- 
versally abandoned.” 


When will the evangelical churches of Great Britain—on 
which the eye of the great Taskmaster has, alike in melting 
love and august authority, been providentially fixed, in expec- 
tation of every “ burning and shining” example in active and 
passive witness-bearing for the truth arising within their pale 
—fully realize and practically acknowledge the obligation of 
knowing, with the highest possible certainty, what the New 
Testament really means, viewed as the manifold extension 
and the consummate disclosure of all that the Old Testament 
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implicitly contains? Forget not we may, because believe we 
must, that the Word of God, in any language, is sufficient of 
itself to make even the child, alike in years and intellectual 
growth, wise unto salvation. Forget we cannot, because we 
would not, that a child may die a hundred years old, and 
dying, exemplify the glorious spectacle of intense human 
frailty, outwardly overshadowed by the awful presence, and 
inwardly quickened and glorified by the tender love and un- 
failing sympathy of the Holy Ghost. At the same time, no 
more can we forget that the sense of the written word of 
God, like that of any other writing, is simply a matter of his- 
torieal fact, and that the outward in language is so joined 
with the inward in thought, that the religious element, which 
saves the souls of old and young, can never be fully—that is, 
securely—comprehended apart from the help of philological 
science, in the widest and most profound sense of that term. 
Is there, then, not a special blessing in the fact that Dr 
Tholuck, whose spirit and life is so conspicuously evangelical, 
exemplifies alike the consciousness of what the faithful inter- 
pretation of God’s word demands, and the large literary and 
theological accomplishments that alone can ensure their faith- 
ful and successful enforcement? Nor in referring to his 
special oriental culture, and its highly serviceable uses in 
interpretation, can any extract, however definitely manifest- 
ing its power as an auxiliary, afford an adequate conception 
of its salutary influence on his labours. Oftentimes, as ‘a vital 
leaven secretly yet deeply transforming and adjusting the 
mass of his materials, than anything more palpable and strik- 
ing to the eye, is its true place and dominion to be recognised. 
And more or less in every page, but more especially when 
treating of Jewish opinions and customs that arise out of and 
mark the peculiarly Eastern structure of Jewish character 
and life, it is present and powerful. 
__In a fine equipoise of intellect, we note another instructive 
mark of Dr Tholuck’s pre-eminence as an interpreter. All his 
faculties are in as good working order as his command of his 
resources is prompt and familiar. Nor do we by this sort of 
description affect any low esteem of that strong peculiarity 
which sets on high and apart'a select few among their fellows, 
and receives the enigmatical name of genius, as if our author 
had not his own, and that a goodly share of it. It is simply 
meant that he possesses, in a high degree, that class and subor- 
dination of powers without which no man, however exalted 
by any unique function of invention or embellishment, can 
ever prove a trustworthy or successful expositor of Scripture. 
It is not by the startling effulgence of the forked tightning, 
which but condenses to the eye of the nervous beholder the 
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—e gloom, but by the steady, tranquil light of ordi- 
nary day, that the divine pages of creation can be faithfully 
perused. A well-tempered and suitably-adjusted light is 
requisite to all sustained and exact researches in the physical 
world, be they in things great or small. And so to the devout 
use of a naturally sound judgment, which has been invigorated 
and refined by adequate methods of discipline, and enriched 
by appropriate instruction, will the deep, far-winding mines 
of revealed truth surrender their glorious treasures. Now, by 
the possession and use of this most indispensable instrument, 
the great divine of Halle is peculiarly distinguished. Not 
that we agree with him in all his results, for in several things 
we widely differ from him ; as, for example, in some minute 
linguistic criticisms; nor that we can appreciate the extent 
to which he carries his metaphysics within the territory of 
revealed truth; for here he sometimes seems to leave no- 
thing in our hands but mere husks and sand: nor that we 
can find’a quiet anchorage for either head or heart in the 
doctrinal beliefs, considered as a logical scheme, that satisfy 
him ; because we confess that, in proportion as the solemn 
conflict of daily life, through the lessening distance of eternity, 
acquires, a more intense and accumulated interest, we feel 
that no system of theological truth, no creed, can supply 
the needful edge and momentum of spirit, or the due nutri- 
tion of all our deeper emotions, as well as the adequate — 
of our speculative faculties, but the Calvinism of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. Whilst, however, in these respects, 
our convictions materially differ from those of the author, we 
would be sadly oblivious of what we owe, both to truth and 
to him, did we not acknowledge his valuable possession of a 
finely-proportioned and highly-refined intellect, the illustrious 
result of superior natural endowments, which have been most 
conscientiously cultivated. 

In illustration of this aspect of Tholuck’s claims to respect 
as a hermeneute of Scripture, we now submit the followin 
extract from his interesting discussion of the “ Design an 
Plan of St John’s Gospel :”— 

“In the question in regard to object, we must distinguish the 
general design from the subordinate one. Everything which the 
gospel history has recorded, has the general design of extending 
and establishing faith in Christ and his saving doctrine. With this 
view Luke prepared his narrative for Theophilus, as he mentions at 
the beginning of his Gospel. This was also John’s general purpose, 
as he says himself, xx. 31. The question now rises, whether we are 
obliged, besides this, to suppose a special design? This Gospel is of 
such a nature as to lead us readily to that supposition. It has 
throughout a special didactic character, offers a different circle from 
that of the synoptical gospels, and continually. recurs to it. It 
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would seem from this that he had a distinct, heterogeneous dog- 
matic tendency to oppose. The arrangement and matter of his his- 
tory differ from those of the other evangelists in respects which are 
not without significance. This might lead us to suppose that his 
design was to furnish a supplement to the other evangelists. The 
idea of a polemical dogmatical design besides the general one is held 
by Irenzeus (adv. haer., 1. iii. c. 12), who says it was John’s purpose to 
confute the errors of the Gnostic Cerinthus. Many of the ancient 
and modern theologians concur in the view of this ancient father ; 
some of them, however, suppose a more general polemical aim 
against Gnostic and Docetic errors at large, whilst many think that 
they discover in the Gospel, besides this, a polemical aspect towards 
the sect or disciples of John or Zabians (Baptizers). So the Soci- 
nians, Schlichting and Wolzogen ; so, too, Grotius, Herder (Erlaut- 
zum N. T. aus einer neveréffn morgenb Quelle, p. 11), Overbeck 
(Neue Vers. iib.d. Ev. Joh.), who regard the aim as specially pole- 
mic toward both Gnostics and Zabians. Some, as for example, 
Kleuker, and more recently L. Lange (Beitriige zur altesten Kircheng.), 
think they can detect a polemical purpose against carnal Judaizers. 
The most recent negative criticism of Liitzelberger returus to the 
idea of a polemic aim against the disciples of John the Baptist (p. 
275), and that of Schwegler (see § 6), which grants that the Gospel 
was written toward the end of the 2d century, discovers in it a rela- 
tion partly irenical, partly polemical, toward the Gnosis, and also 
towards Ebionism. If now the question be, whether in the Gospel 
of John expressions occur which can be employed in confuting 
Gnostic, Zabian, or Judaic errors, no one will deny it. This, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to establish a distinctively polemic aim on the 
part of John, for a pure Christianity, constantly and in its own na- 
ture, is in conflict with those errors. The characteristics of the 
Gospel can force us to the idea of an aim so definitely polemic, only 
in case the didactic character peculiar to it can be accounted for in 
no other way than by equally definite considerations, grounded on 
the history. This is, however, not the case. As to the opinion of 
Irenzeus, it is well known that the Fathers, in their contests with 
the heretics, were ready to imagine things of this sort, to represent 
the Apostles as distinctly opposing the particular heresies of their 
day. Ireneus, in the same passage, maintains that John designed 
to combat the errors of the Nicolaitans, which is certainly not the 
case. Irenzus, moreover, from the fact that several passages in 
John could be employed against the Gnostics, might, without being 
led to it by any historical data, come to the conclusion, that it was 
the distinctive object of the Evangelist to controvert the Gnostic 
views. To this may be added, that those places which are regarded 
as polemic against Cerinthus (6 Adyos cagt éyévero, &c., Storr iiber 
den Zweck des Ev. Joh., § 43, seg.), and those which are supposed 
to have a controversial aspect towards the disciples of John the 
Baptist (John i. 8, iii. 28, seg.), do not strictly answer their polemi- 
cal intent, as Dr Paulus has shewn in his Introd. in N. T. capita 
selecta, Jenz, 1799; in fact, that Cerinthus might employ for his 
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own purposes certain passages in John, cf. same, p.112. It cannot, 
moreover, be shewn at all that this polemical character pervades the 
whole Gospel. Under these circumstances, we cannot concede that 
Jobn, in the composition of his work, had a distinct polemic dog- 
matic aim before his eyes, still less that this was his grand aim. It 
is, nevertheless, probable, that cursorily here and there (xix. 34, 35), 
especially in the introduction, he has an eye to erroneous opinions 
and doubts, which just at that time were current. (This is Rett- 
berg’s view, An Jesus in exhibenda, &c., p. 9.) It is natural to all 
authors to have an occasional regard of this sort to their relations to 
their own times. This tendency is more obvious in John’s first 
Epistle than in his Gospel, about which the judgment of Liicke, in 
his introduction to the first Epistle of John, is very just.” 


But we go on to notice, though with some hesitancy, another 
salient characteristic of Tholuck’s mind and writings, viz., his 
true poetic feeling—a hesitancy arising from the fear of a cer- 
tain amount of antipathy to anything imaginative, esthetic, 
or artistic, which is sometimes displayed by a certain class of 
readers, for whose intense sobriety of mind and solid respect- 
ability in all theological matters, we have the most unbounded 
respect, 

But to be true to ourselves, and to the claims of what we 
believe to be true and apposite, is no less our duty than our 
intellectual birthright. Let us, therefore, speak justly of this 
untoward prejudice. Generically, it is one-sidedness. And 
of the many ill-favoured growths of that unwholesome stem, 
it is, perhaps, in some respects, the most disagreeable. It is 
specially incongruous with sound views of the full cultivation 
and development of the theological intellect, viewed as the in- 
strument whereby the words of Scripture, tle many concrete 
forms of divine truth that occur alike in later and earlier books 
of the sacred canon, its vast treasures of imagery, the pictorial 
descriptions of outward nature, and picturesque allusions to 
human life and manners, may be made intelligible to the 
understanding, and both impressive and alluring to man’s 
active and responsible nature. And for the simple reason, that 
it is at entire variance with anything like an intelligible sys- 
tem of that auxiliary and harmonious action of the manifold 
energies of the mind, which constitutes the high purpose of a 
true education, and of which we have so fine a delineation in 
the following words of Sir John Davies, on the “ Immortality 
of the Soul,” as slightly altered by an illustrious critic in ap- 
plication to the pdetic genius :— 

“ Doubtless, this could not be, but that she turns 
Bodies to spirit by sublimation strange, 
As fire converts to fire the thing it burns— 
As we our food into our nature change! 
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From their gross matter she abstracts their forms, 
And draws a kind of quintessence from things, 
Which to her proper nature she transforms 

To bear them light on her celestial wings! 


Thus doth she when from individual states 

She doth abstract the universal kinds, 

Which when reclothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access through our senses to our minds.” 

In our author, there is happily an exquisite sense of beauty 

in poetic as well as abstract truth. In speaking, for example, 
of the various influences that in early life tended to mould the 
spirit of Salome’s son, he briefly adds—“ And this would be 
ostered in John by his mode of life as a fisherman, which 
often led him to pass the quiet watches of the night on the 
waters (bei welcher Johannes oft mals stille Nachte am wasser 
durch wachen musste), amid the enchantments of a region 
resembling that which encircles the lake of Lucerne.” Light- 
ing up, as by a single touch of sweetest colour, the scene of 
the evangelist’s earliest acquaintance with toil, where twilight 
had so often deepened into night around him, and the sea, 
when roughened by the rising breeze, and refusing to him the 
rest that darkness brings to the weary on the land, became to 
his heart a school of earnest vigilance and solemn self-reflec- 
tion. 

And what can be more striking than when he says of Ben- 
gel—* The pointing of his fingers are sunbeams, and his hints 
gleams of lightning. When he treads the beaten path, what 
others employ wearisome pages in saying, he compresses into 
two or three words, often, too, through crag and forest he opens 
up new prospects?” 

Nor will those who are familiar with his work on the 
Hebrews be slow to recall the esthetic enthusiasm of the fol- 
lowing words to his friend Bunsen :—“ Noch steht das Kapitol, 
noch stehen Frascati’s und Albano’s heitere Hohen in unver- 
ganglichem Andenken vor meiner Seele. Wonne Stromte die 
Herrlichkeit der Natur, Wonne die Herrlichkeit der Kunst: 
aber wie viel armer ware aller Genuss geblieben, harte er 
nicht im Heiligthume ienes Familienkreiser seine Verkliérung 
gefrunden, welcher die Erde, aus den Himmel kniipfte.” 

Is there not some reason almost to weep a few honest tears 
over the fact, that in this respect Dr Tholuck’s example is not 
more anxiously followed by some of those persons who pro- 

ose themselves to the world at large as its authoritative guides 
in the exposition of Scripture? Now we have a work on 
parables, r og in inordinate velocity of succession, are volumes 
on types, prophecy, biblical emblems, botany, zoology, cast up, 
as by a deep ground-swell of vexed and competing authorship, 
on the dusty highways of life, each one more modestly than 
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another invoking the gracious attention of the comparatively 
few men who have the time, capacity, and temper that are re- 

uisite to read them. And then, again, there is the common, 
though not inviting spectacle, of one literary growth after 
another, the most universal mark of which is not its trans- 
parent conception of the spiritual fact in the figurative form, 
or the vivid translation of antique imagery into modern out- 
line, tone, and colour, or any thing whatever of artistic defini- 
tion or grouping, gravely announced as the best existing anti- 
dote to the too prevailing evil of a dull repetition of m 
truisms, or to the still worse mischief of some perilous. novelty 
in opinion, decently disguised in unctuous rhetoric, every word 
of which announcements is at once seen by every true man 
who has a whole eye in his head, to be a mere matter of plea- 
sant comity, the extracts that are too often given and pressed 
upon the world as noble specimens of the doctrinal truth, 
literary power, and spiritual value of such productions, hav- 
ing apparently been almost unconsciously selected, and not 
uncommonly proving exactly the reverse. Now in the free, 
healthy, truthful exercise of the esthetic judgment alone, can 
evils such as these be remedied. In the genial activities of 
a valid perception of what is essential to poetical forms of 
appoebension and expression, can the lustrous glory and em- 
P asis of the imagery of Scripture, whether of facts or words, 

istorical types or simple forms of speech, be truly appreciated 
and successfully unfolded? And of this method of treatment, 
Tholuck supplies a fine example. 

Another note of our author’s eminence as an interpreter, is 
his large though independent use of cognate literature, both 
ancient and modern. Having been specially attracted by his 
ripe knowledge and generous estimate of the Fathers, we are 
strongly tempted to ask, How long must any man who has 
some small tendency toward an honest yrange history, 
wait for any thing like a full welcome by the church at large, 
of an earnest protest against partial and unfair estimates 
of these early Christian writers? Is there no honourable 
escape from all sorts of extremes. of opinion respecting those 
minds, who, though of various ages and schools of thought, 
have been so frequently huddled together in one heterogeneous 
group, as if they were all, or all equally, entitled to implicit 
trust, or as if not one of them, in any degree whatever, could 
be relied upon ? 

Deal we ought with these men as we would have ourselves, 
dealt with. Do we regard them as witnesses to facts in eccle- 
siastical or civil history? Let us, according to the ordinary 
rules of historical judgment, put them to the test. Do we try 
their doctrines? There is the law and the testimony as a cri- 
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terion for them as for us. In so far as they are competent 
judges of fact, or opinion, let us be thankful for their views, 
and make a relevant use of them. 

Now Dr Tholuck has not only expressed himself clearly 
regarding the historical and theological value of such of the 
Fathers as he required to consult, but has also throughout his 
exegesis most consistently exemplified his estimate. Of the 
extant portions, for example, of Origen’s immense commentary 
on John’s Gospel, he has the following remarks, in the simple 
yet severe truth of which the impartial student will fully 
concur :—‘ Important as this commentary is for Origen’s doc- 
trinal views, and beautiful as are passages of its matter having 
a general bearing on Christianity, those which in the stricter 
sense subserve the exegesis of the gospel are but meagre.” 
[Rather speculative emanationes script. than exposition]. 

And with what marked discrimination he speaks of Chry- 
sostom, whose lively piety and broad, glowing rhetoric have so 
commonly tempted his many admirers to overlook his mani- 
fold defects in doctrine and accuracy of interpretation, with 
his constitutional proneness to exaggeration, alike in opinion 
and diction! “These homilies,” he says, “are specially dis- 
tinguished by great richness in practical observations. Chry- 
sostom, in addition, explains the text in accordance with a 
sound grammatico-historical mode of apprehension. Even 
here, however, the purely exegetical value is diminished, by an 
undue propensity on the part of Chrysostom to give the text 
a polemic direction against heretical views.” 

Specially welcome, however, to the many grateful admirers 
of the marvellous wisdom, spiritual penetration, and heroic 
spirit of the noble Augustine, will be our author's testimony 
regarding his Homilies on St John. “These are homilies in 
which Augustine explains the text very diffusely, with many 
digressions. They present only here and there a gleam of 
— in the exposition of the Gospel itself, on the principles 
of grammatico-historical interpretation, but as a compensation 
for this, they offer a treasure of profound Christian thoughts, 
which has not been sufficiently drawn upon.” 

Nor, in descending to a later age of exegesis, can we omit 
Tholuck’s saddening picture of the dreadful bondage in which 
the elaborate tyranny of the Latin Church has, at all times, 
detained so many men of superior intellect and large theolo- 
gical acquirements, in the language which he employs regard- 
ing Maldonatus, “one of the best expositors of the Romish 
Church. His erudition, especially, in patristics, is great, as is 
his exegetical talent, which reluctantly endures the shackles of 
the Church, yet wears them nevertheless.” 

But in illustration of the shrewd judgment formed by him 
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alike of the strength and weakness of the copious literature 
that has, in the lapse of ages, grown up around John’s Gospel, 
and of his strong independence in the use of it, we will now 
make one or two extracts. At page 279 of the English trans- 
lation, we have the following exposition of chap. xi. 32-34:— 


“With the same words which her sister had used, she meets 
Jesus, casts herself reverentially at his feet, and weeps, in silence. 
What is the meaning of évsCgujouro—iaurov? "EuCgimdouas, like 
Beywnw, Beyvcsve, means in the predominant usage, ‘to be moved 
with indignation, to threaten vehemently’ (Suidas, Hesychius, Ety- 
mol. Magn., Passow), and is so used in the New Testament, Mark 
xiv. 5, i. 43, Matt. ix. 30. Retaining this signification, taking a 
wrong view at the same time of the true human nature of Jesus, 
Chrysostom and Euthymius interpret: ‘he reproved his own rising 
emotion’ (rwavelwar); Cyrill, Theophylact: ‘through his divine 
nature he chided the human ;’ Theodore of Mopsuestia, Lampe : 
‘he was angered at the unbelief of the Jews (ver. 38), and of the 
sisters also.’ Reverting to this latter way of taking it, the most 
recent critics, Strauss and Fritzsche, maintain, that it is entirely in 
keeping with Christ, as John delineates him, that as a thaumaturgus 
easily aroused, he should fly intoa passion at every exhibition of a 
refusal to believe, in fact, should quiver with indignation (cf. Fritz- 

- sche, in the Allg. Litteraturz, 1840, Nro. 100, and 1841, Nro, 115). 
Jesus, it is true, weeps, and asks sadly, Where have ye laid him ? but 
his question, according to Fritzsche, is rather put in anger; his 
tears, according to Strauss, prove no more than that the passion of 
anger had passed over into that of sorrow. The Jews, according to 
verse 36, see in the tears of Jesus a token of his love; but Strauss 
sees in this only an illustration of the type of John’s representation, 
according to which the enemies of Jesus put a false interpretation 
on all his actions. In this case, the ancient enemies of Christ made 
no such misrepresentation ; that was reserved for his enemiesof modern 
times, and they have made it with a perverseness to which we shall 
not pay respect, so far as to involve ourselves in a controversy 
with it. We proceed to a more particular examination of the 
meaning of iuCgudouou: the analogy of the language, if not the 
usage, justifies the adoption of the meaning, ‘to be moved with 
grief.’ Bgiudowas designates the noisy manifestation of emotion, not 
only of indignation, but also of fervour ; Bgudoow, which is related, 
designates a shaking with petulance ; Bgdcow, when intransitive, 
means ‘to ferment ;’ when transitive, ‘to shake violently’—iuCg- 
pcowas could therefore be used of the shaking, of the groaning pro- 
duced by grief. It is related to fremere, which is also used in speak- 
ing of sorrow (Virgil, in. vi. 175, Ovid, Metam. iii. 628), Ge- 
senius, Thesaurus, takes fremo as the primary denifition of Ay, 
and as special senses, ‘ with indignation,’ ‘ with sorrow.’ T® rvsbuars, 
may be considered parallel with év savra, ver. 38, and we compare 
in addition, Mark viii. 12, dvacrsudtas r@ avedwars, that is, inter- 
nally, though perhaps accompanied by a suppressed sound. Tagdsow 
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with iavrov, paraphrastical or the middle ragdéccsobas, yet with a pro- 
minence of the spontaneity (Winer, p. 934) ; according to Liicke, 
it is spiritual agitation, as in chap, xiii., 21, érragaydn 7@ aveluars, 
but the reflexive form would then be less easy to explain; let the 
fact rather be recalJed, that it is this vehement, deep-seated, inward 
sorrow, by which, more than by any other, an agitation of the 
upper part of the body is produced (Euthymius). If, then, the lan- 
guage marks the profoundest emotion of sound, the question arises, 
What was its object? According to Augustine, Olshausen, sorrow 
over death, in general, over the mouthful features of human life; 
according to De Wette, it was, ‘ that the sister whom he loved could 
not have been spared this sorrow’ (compare, however, verses 4, 15, 
42). By Calvin and Maldonatus was already made the just obser- 
vation, that the reason is clearly expressed in verse 33, the tears of 
Mary drew forth the tears of the Jews who followed her, and the 
sympathising Saviour enters into this sorrow.” 


But to what we regard as blemishes, more or less inherent 
in our author’s thinking and mode of handling his topics, we 
would now, in the same spirit of affectionate respect for his 
personal character and noble powers as a public teacher that 
we have already so fully expressed, briefly advert. 

To the intrusiveness of his metaphysics into Scriptural 
theology we have already incidentally referred. A little more 
fully, however, we would speak of it now. And we would 
chiefly mark the fact, as, in our judgment, tending in several 
parts of this volume to reduce the edge and enervate the force 
of his exegesis. Not that we regard this tendency to trans- 
gress the due limits of speculative thought as a special feature 
in Dr Tholuck’s mind, in contradistinction to other theologi- 
cal writers of his nation and times, or that even in England 
itself, where a high reputation for the practical observance of 
the science of limits generally — many rather pungent 
instances of the speculative intellect running itself aground on 
the terra firma of Scripture, together with sundry unhappy 
efforts of self-extrication, to the no small upheaval and con- 
fusion of the latter, do not rather frequently occur. On the 
contrary, we regard Dr Tholuck’s deviation in this respect, from 
his customary shrewdness, as being, on the whole, rather a 
development of the subjective spirit of German philosophy, 
than any. special idiosyncracy of his. And we refer to it now, 
mainly, because of its exceptive character, viewed in connec- 
tion with his admirable balance of intellect, of which we have 
already spoken. We would not, moreover, at all depreciate a 
well-ordered alliance between sacred hermeneutics, viewed 
strictly as a science, and the application of a sound philosophy. 
Because, in the latter, we recognise the repository of thos 
laws of thought, and the fountain-head of those methods of 
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idance and restraint, by the aid of which alone we can re- 
uce the materials of the former into anything like an intel- 
ligible system of theological beliefs. 

But by apposite.extracts from Dr Tholuck’s volume, we shall . 
perhaps most clearly indicate the true form of this exception 
to his exegetical methods. In treating of “The dogma con- 
tained in the doctrine of the Logos,” Dr Tholuck’s words 


are :— 


“The view widely embraced at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and defended by Teller, Léffler, Stolz, Eichhorn, Ammon, and 
others, that the Logos in this place is but a personification of the 
divine reason ; as in the Wisdom of Solomon, ch. vii. 27, x. 16, 17, 
may be regarded at this day as superseded ; a confutation of it may 
be found in an essay by Siisskind, in Flatt’s Magazin f. Dogmatik 
u. Moral St. 10. As at this time a dogmatic hypostatizing is ac- 
knowledged in the Wisdom of Solomon itself, there is the less. hesi- 
tation in conceding it here. It is now the problem of theology to 
grasp the relation of this hypostasis to God, or rather in God. Exegesia 
cannot well avoid linking itself here to the results of Dogmatik.” 
“In place of the term iréeracic, abstractive rpéros umdgoswe, idsirng, 
commonly employed in the East, the Western Church used the term 

n. Yet this term is not applied to the hypostayes of the God- 

ead in the sense in which it is used of human individuals. The 
unsatisfactory character of the expression was felt, in fact, very 
strongly already, by Augustine, who says, ‘ Tres—quid tres ?’ (three 
—three what?) and elsewhere, ‘ persone, si ita dicende sunt,’ 
(persons, if they may so be called). Person, applied to men, desig- 
nates the human individual as an impress of the conception of the 
human species under an incommunicable modification of being in 
the single one. In this sense, the term cannot be applied to the 
Godhead, partly because Godhead is not a conception of a species, 
but exists once only, and partly because the same essence belongs to 
all the persons, and the formula of the church runs: una essentia in 
tribe personis. It is very certain that the Aristotelian Boethius, 
whose definition became the current one in the Occidental Church, 
‘ Persona est nature rationalis individua substantia,’ by no; means 
proposed in that way to define the divine persons, but designated the 
divine Trinity as diversitas relationum (de trinitate, c. 5, p. 159, 
seg.). And thus the speculative theologians of the west commonly 
used the expression, subsistentie#, relationes subsistentes (Thomas, 
Summa, qu. 40, art. 2). The persons then of the Godhead, are, 
real distinctions, having a necessary basis. in the essence of the Godhead, 
and at the same time are relations. God had knowledge of himself in 
a triple action of self-consciousness ; he knows himself as subject, as 
object, and at the same time as the identical in subject and object. As 
an analogy, the human spirit may be referred to in its self-distinguish- 
ing as thinker, and as thought of itself, and again, as act of thinking, 
God as object of himself is the Word, for in the Word (that is, re- 
garded ag an internal thing), the Spirit becomes objective to itself. 
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The Word is consequently the principle through which God is re- 
vealed to himself. e Word is distinct from him, and at the same 
time the distinction is taken away, for God would not have perfectly 
- rendered himself objective, had not (so to speak) his thought of him- 
self been as great and substantial as he is.” 


Now, a more admonitory passage than this, as regards the 
dark vagrancy of human speculation when exceeding its own 
proper bounds, or of the organic connection of all error, how- 
ever widely separated in outward form it may be viewed, as 
the birth of various ages and tendencies of thought, we have 
rarely met. Nor is it less instructive when carefully reviewed 
in historical connection with what may be regarded as the 
specially polemical crises of the great doctrine in question. 
Because, while thankfully acknowledging such testimonies as 
were more or less directly given in successive ages to the pro- 

sition that, in one divine essence, are three persons, God the 

ather, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, and which 
were fitted to rectify any such treatment of its truth, as really 
or apparently involved the use of contradictory terms, or to 
expose anti-scriptural conceptions of the divine nature, as 
when it was set forth as merely that of one person under three 
different names, or as three Gods in three persons, we have 
no evidence that the church has attained to any higher skill 
in defining the doctrine, or diminishing by a more luminous 
disclosure of the reality taught in it, the great mystery in- 
volved in it. Anything more confounding to ordinary minds 
than the Questio in Thomas Aquinas’s “ Summa,” referred to 
by Tholuck, or anything more dreary than its context, is per- 
haps impossible, even in what Archbishop Whately has called 
the “magic-lantern” style of ourown day. And how can 
it be otherwise? For great and manifold as are the uses, both 
doctrinal and practical, of this high belief in relation both to 
man’s consciousness of personal redemption and the revelation 
of the divine methods of its blessed accomplishment, it is ob- 
vious that in language which, even in its highest function, 
can never surmount the finite boundaries of man’s thought, 
there can be no conveyance of the knowledge of the inward 
properties of any nature which is revealed merely as a matter 
of faith, and in no sense as an object of perception or of strict 
thought. We, accordingly, cannot but regard our author's 
language, as but one of the many instances in which even the 
ablest men, with the best purposes, have used words which, if 
they have any meaning at all, are words that are neither wise 
nor profitable. 

That Dr Tholuck deviates not from the ancient and ortho- 
dox faith. of the church on this point, we freely and fully 
believe. Equally with ourselves, we are assured he can say, 
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“Tales persone in Deo tres sunt, & se invicem, qua tenus 
persone sunt, vere distinctz, ut alius et alius ; omnes tamen 
ouoévem, eandem numero essentiam habentes, Pater, Filius, et 
Spiritus.” 

And, therefore, when, as if in explication of this incompre- 
hensible life of Jehovah in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, he 
says—‘ God has knowledge of himself in a triple action of 
self-consciousness ; he knows himself as subject, as object, and, 
at the same time, as the identical in subject and object” — 
we are loath to interpret his words as anything more painfully 
significant than as the congenital forms of his Teutonic intel- 
lect—an inveterate passion to resolve all mysteries by ima- 
gining their parallel forms in man’s own consciousness, 

As we have already said, we cannot but regard such lan- 
guage as equally irrelevant, inadequate, and vain. Nor is it 
at all reduced from its transcendental altitude to the level 
of even the highest efforts of the logical understanding by the 
analogy which Dr Tholuck has adopted, when he says—“ As 
an analogy, the human spirit may be referred to in its self- 
distinguishing, as thinker, and as thought of itself, and, again, 
as art Burpee God as object of himself is the Word, for 
in the Word (that is, regarded as an internal thing) the Spirit 
becomes objective to itself. The Word is consequently the 
principle through which God is revealed to himself.” 

Are we incompetent to receive such dark transfigurations 
of the divine objective into the human subjective, if we con- 
fess that we cannot now logically define to ourselves wherein 
Dr Tholuck’s words differ from a not unfair expression of 
Sabellianism ? 

Being tranquilly satisfied with the simplest generalization 
of the facts disclosed by the divine word on this most pro- 
found of all divine mysteries, and having no relish for contro- 
versy regarding it, we refuse to accept a phalanx of mere 
words—the signs of human conception—as credible represen- 
tatives of the august secrecies of the divine nature; and in 
the judicious language of the venerable Mastricht we grate- 
fully find refuge :—“ Altera differentia est inter personas ‘in- 
vicem. Circa quam, ante omnia, caut® declinandus est, ab 
und parte Sabellianismus, nullam inter personas admittens 
differentiam, quam rationts ac nominis, quatenus wna persona, 
a diversis operationibus, jam Pater, jam Filius, jam Spiritus 
8. my sere ab altera parte Tritheismus Valentini Gentilis, 
tres fingens spiritus wternos, et inequales, quorum primus sit 


essentiator, reliqui essentiati. Sabellianismum declinaturi, 
quidam personas dicunt differre realiter; sed quod videtur 
vergere ad Tritheismum: Rursus Tritheismum declinaturi, 
alii statuunt differre modaliter, tanquam modus a modo, non 
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quidem per solam ratiocinationem ; sed revera; quam duabus 
vocibus conjunctis exprimunt, dicendo differre, realiter moda- 
titer, h. e. tanquam modum a modo, non per rationem tantum, 
sed revera. Quod quidem mihi maxime satisfacit. Sunt tamen, 
quibus nihil horum placet ; sed dicendum existimant, per- 
sonas differe personaliter: verum quid hoc est dicere, nisi 
personas differre ut personas? dum nihil dicitur, quo modo 

sona differt & persona. Quod si tamen aliquis, cothurnis 
Shisod Scholasticis non possit incedere; dicat, se Scripturis edoc- 
tum, credere personas differe, ut tres, 1 John v. 7, sed quo 
distinctionis genere, se ignorare, non aperiente Scriptura : aut 
differe supranaturaliter, non naturaliter.” 

How sadly aberrant from the spirit of a modest induction— 
which as regards Scripture mysteries is, in our view, identical 
with humble faith in and reverence for the authority of Je- 
hovah—the most devout and reasonable men may be, if in 
bonds to a prevailing spirit of national thought, or seduced by 
any vehement predetermination of individual character! . 

Not otherwise shall we explain our author’s temptation to 
rationalize the doctrine of the Triune God, as already indicated 
by his own words; or to popularize, by scientific shiressclogy, 
the miracle of water converted into wine at Cana in Galilee. 


“ Augustine,” says he, “had already applied in this sense to the 
miracle before us, the category of ‘an accelerated process of na!ure.’ 
The change of substance of the water, which year by year is taken 
up into the vine, appears here only in an accelerated form; thus Hase, 
Leben Jesu, sec. 8, 2ded., Olshatsen. The more rational and insinu- 
ating this formula sounded, the more energetically did Strauss direct 
his ridicule against it, and it actually seemed as though its glimmer 
of philosophy had been at once extinguished by the dry remark, that 
in the transmutation of water in Cana, it was just the most important 
thing of all that was wanting, to wit, the vegetable agent, the vine. 
Nevertheless, this objection of bis has not prevented Hase, in the 3d 
ed., p. 92, nor Olshausen, 3d ed., from persisting in what they had 
said, without, indeed, making any reply to the objec:ion of the eritic. 
If the apologists, by their analogy, intend the identity of the process, 
they are certainly wrong; if, on the other hand, they mean, as in fact 
the expression seoms to imply, only the similarity, if they mean a 
smaller and yet similar miracle (this plus and minus need not seem 
strange, even Strauss has not only spoken of degrees of the miraculous, 
of degrees of the impossible itself, 1i., p. 155, 1st ed.), they are right. 
Can, then, Strauss deny the transmutation of inorganic matter into 
organic by the organic process? Must we not, in the assimilation of 
nutriment, speak of transmutation in the case of the plant, and of the 
transmutation of the elementary matter of water (more strictly of 
carbonic acid and nitrogen) inthe plant! The critic, indeed, speaks 
as though the elementary matter did nothing more than excite an 
activity in the plant; but in this he will find nobody to agree with 
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him. In his fencing, his hardest cowp is that the accelerated pro- 
cess of nature will not answer, because not must but twine was made, 
that there must be an accelerated artificial process of the wine-press 
also, &c., as though a process of nature could not produce results 
like, or identical with, those of art. In general, nothing compels us, 
in the case before us, to assume a transmutation of substance. The 
miracle becomes intelligible on the supposition of such a change in 
the chemical qualities of the water as would impart to it the colour 
and taste of wine; so Neander, who refers to instances mentioned by 
Atheneus and Theopompus, of springs of water which had the 
intoxicating property of wine, to which may be added the example 
in Vitruvius viii. 3, which Lampe quotes from Casaubon.” 


Now of the argumentative force of statements such as these. 
in vindication of the reality of a miracle, t. ¢., a supernatural 
deviation from the familiar sequences in nature, in order to a 
special ethical end, we confess our inaptitude, because of our 
intense logical recoil from everything of the kind, to form a 
judgment. 

Is not our rational position this? We receive the second 
chapter of John’s Gospel as an inspired revelation, and though 
alike on psychological and Scriptural grounds, we cannot but 
regard verbal inspiration as the only compatible and consistent 
theory of the divine disclosure of what is contained in the 
sacred canon, at the same time, in so far as the divine autho- 
rity of this part of the canon demands it, we do not need to 
controvert the distinction sometimes made between the tpsis- 
sima verba and the tpswm corpus of the divine revelation, as 
a subject of inspiration, and consequently have simply to keep 
in view that, as a simple matter of historical fact, tor our belief 
in the reality of which the truth of God is our warrant, water 
was made wine. 

Is there any difficulty in the mind of any man now, who can 
distinguish between these two substances, or should there be 
any difficulty, where one admits the possibility of miracle at 
any time, in simply admitting, that when our Lord superseded 
the water by the wine, he produced an effect that entitely 
leaves our best acquaintance with chemical processes at an in- 
finite distance of ignorance and imbecility? Surely, it would 
have been something worse than the worst pedantry and the 
most frivolous impertinence, if any one of that marriage party, 
whose impression of a superhuman power was equally vivid and 
resistless, should have sought to discourse in chemical phraseo- 
logy, and attempt to popularise the mighty work of God away 
into some mysterious succession of elementary combinations 
and metamorphoses of matter, organic or inorganic. 

Why, therefore, should we now require anything more than 
what we have in this inspired record, of what was palpable to 
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the common sense of the men and women before whose eyes 
this wonderful work was done? Is Strauss—most plausible 
magician in the service of intellectual contradictions and nega- 
tions though he be—to enjoy the special privilege of imposing, 
even for a moment, the obligation on the venerable Tholue 
of gravely replying to all his most fatuous objurgations of the 
truth of God, or is any other person equally bigoted in the 
enforcement of the credulities of unreason, to escape with im- 
ay from the indignant recoil of outraged common sense, 
and the impassioned comminations of insulted honesty ? 

If miracle, in the ordinary familiar sense of the term, be 
possible at all, and who, knowing the legitimate conditions of 
thought and evidence, will deny the proof of such possibility, 
and if the story of the miracle at Cana, in its sa acceptation, 
even as it might be talked over the next day by those who 
were witnesses of all that renders it so memorable, be above all 
suspicion of inaccuracy or untruth, why so far trifle with it as 
to rest, even in the faintest degree, its vindication as histori- 
cally real, on an explanation of the chemistry either of water 
or wine, or any process whatever of a material kind? What 
more emphatic in its testimony—and what more instructive 
in its teaching than—‘ This beginning of miracles did Jesus 
in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his glory; and his 
disciples believed in him?’ To a close, however, we must 
now bring these observations, though, in exhausting our pages, 
we are conscious of having far from fully vindicated our high 
estimate of our author’s merits, or satisfied ourselves with our 
effort to convey our judgment to our readers. More especially, 
it would have been of no small interest to indicate his trust- 
worthiness, in handling minute questions of synonymy—Semi- 
tic and Hellenistic—in the definition of tenses, especially 
those of the manifold past, and in the just appreciation of the 
force of the prepositions. But to our readers we can only 
suggest a thoughtful study of these points, on an exact know- 
ledge of which the satisfactory exegesis of the New Testament 
must, in so large measure, depend. 














